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Art. I.—Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert Morrison, D.D., 
F. R. S., §c. §&ce. Compiled by his Widow; with Critical Notices of his 
Chinese Works, by Samuet Kipp. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman & 
Co., 1839. 


Tue literary as well as the religious world is well acquainted with 
the leading features of the life and labours of the eminent person 
whose Memoirs are now before us ; eminent as a Christian mission- 
ary, exemplary as a man, and unapproached among Englishmen, ay 
and among Europeans, we believe, not only as a Chinese scholar, but 
as a pioneer to others who may desire to make the anomalous lan- 
guage of the people of China a subject of study and culture. Dr. 
Morrison’s life presents extraordinary lessons both of a secular and 
a religious kind. The youngest son of parents in a humble sphere 
of life, one of a family of eight children, and bred to his father’s 
business—that of a last or boot tree maker,—he yet lived, though 
not to old age, (he was born at Morpeth it 1782, and died at Canton 
in 1834,) to be the author of a voluminous Chinese Dictionary, of a 
Translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese language, and 
of a variety of other publieations, literary, philological, and religious, 
connected with, and particularity calculated to throw light upon, 
that language; besides having performed many arduous duties of a 
public description that required rare accomplishments and the exer- 
cise of consummate judgment. And yet we do not find that he was 
in any sense a prodigy in so far as natural gifts are to be regarded, 
much less as a child of miraculous fortune. Zeal, perseverance, 
sound sense, and straight-forward conduct, each and all stimulated 
and ever kept alive by that sort of ardent piety which illustrates 
Luther’s favourite axiom, that “to pray well is to study well,” are 
the illustrious points in his history. These combined enabled him 
when young to make considerable progress in Latin and Greek, 
without encroaching on the hours belonging to his regular calling as 
a mechanic, before knowing anything of method in his studies, or 
having access to books, either as regarded numbers or value, that 
were well suited to ensure a rapid advancement. With respect ta 
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system—there are notices of botany, arithmetic, and astronomy divid- 
ing his attention, with the examination of religious works, devo- 
tional exercises, &c. Itis not immaterial also tostate, that in 1798, 
when he became a member of a religious denomination, he com- 
menced those habits of study, in point of eagerness, which he main- 
tained with ever increasing effect to the end of life, by learning a 
system of short-hand writing. ‘‘ His aim was to facilitate his future 
pares and to record the incidents of his life, and the workings of 

is mind, ina diary.” Inthe year now mentioned, we also learn, 
that he wrote an Essay, involving the question, ‘‘ Whether self-love 
prompts to true piety or not.” Not long afterwards he began to 
contemplate the work of the ministry for his career, and this as 
a Missionary. ‘These and many other facts to be found in the course 
of the Diary, the Correspondence inserted, and the connecting links 
in the narrative of the Widow, enable the reader to discover the 
more delicate traits of character, and the great incentives to action 
which distinguished the man. Strong religious feelings, sustained 
as well as stimulated by high Christian principles, directed and 
governed him throughout his career of triumphs; for though it may 
be said that there was promise and something like prophetic confi- 
dence in the simple facts, that he contemplated future pursuits that 
might be facilitated by unusual means and efforts, and incidents of 
life that might be worthy of being recorded, and that therefore his 
natural endowments were of an unusual order, yet religious convic- 
tions took the lead of the resolutions and contemplations alluded to, 
and undoubtedly both inspired and continued amply to nurture and 
to satisfy them. 

A pene which occurs very early in these Memoirs agrees 
entirely with the view we have taken, although we were not aware 
of the coincidence until we had recorded our own sentiments. The 
writer says, “‘ The cordial reception of Christianity is as favourable 
to general improvement as it is essential to spiritual character. It 
elevates, at the same time that it purifies the mind. The wide field 
of investigation which it opens, inspires the love of knowledge ; and 
whenever the intellect is vigorous, general improvement will be 
desired, and opportunities of making further progress will be eagerly 
sought, and usually found. This was the case with young Monrison. 
From the time when his mind was seriously occupied with the great 
truths of the Bible, he began to intermeddle with all knowledge ; 
and those elements of character quickly appeared which became the 
basis of his future greatness and success.” 

Morrison's healthy mind and practical sense, together with his 
zeal, perseverance, and piety, are spoken to very distinctly, and are 
strikingly illustrated by some of his old fellow students, with whom 
he became intimately acquainted at Hoxton Academy, in the course 
of his studies at that institution preparatory to the ministry. That 
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Academy is now known by the name of Highbury Coilege, and'was 
formed by what are called Evangelical Dissenters. The’ Rev. J. 
Clunie, LL.D., in his discourse, entitled, “ A Voice from China,” 
has said, referring to the period in question, “‘ His natural dispo- 
sition was grave and thoughtful—so that, as his mind was often the 
subject of anxious and desponding views, especially of himself and 
his attainments, he, probably, occasionally appeared to some as 
gloomy and melancholy. But those who knew him best were fully 
convinced, that most of his anxieties arose from his deep sense of 
the importance of the work for which he was preparing, of his 
own utter incompetency for its faithful discharge, and of the con- 
sequent obligation under which he was laid, to exert himself to the 
utmost to secure the full benefit of every advantage placed within 
his reach. Hence he was a most exemplary student, and always 
aimed at distinction, even in some branches of study for which he 
appeared very little adapted. But his chief reliance to ensure suc- 
cess was not on any effort of his own, however diligently and con- 
stantly exerted, but on the Divine blessing.” We may add, with- 
out speaking of the direct assistance to be derived from this’ bless- 
ing, that the cherishing a confident reliance upon it creates a 
mighty support to personal exertion, and affords one of the surest 
means to triumphant achievement, whatever be the pursuit. Ac- 
cordingly, to quote the words of another fellow student, “ The 
early development of his (Morrison’s) mental: character was marked 
by no predominant feature, except that of intense and continued 
application; and all that his future life and labours effected, may 
be traced, under the Divine blessing, to his untiring perseverance.” 

How instructive and encouraging then is the history of Dr. 
Morrison, seeing that it illustrates to what worldly distinctions and 
renown, not to mention eternal rewards, noble and pure purposes, 
zealously pursued, may raise a man, even of lowly birth, and other- 
wise not propitiously distinguished ! 

Having directed the attention of our readers to the key to this 
re any A man’s fortunes, it is not our present design to trace 
further their course, or to note any other facts, evidences, or 
speculations whereby to test his character. In the two thick 
volumes before us ample and diversified materials will be found 
to elucidate those social, moral, and intellectual traits which consti- 
tute mental history. Our business is now to give an abstract of 
a few of the critical notices of Dr. Morrison’s literary labours, by 
Mr. Kidd, who formerly filled the office of Principal in the Anglo- 
Chinese College at Siheien, and is now Professor in the saine de- 
partment, in University College, London. Mrs. Morrison’s) part 
of the performance, however, must occupy us for a moment. ‘~~ 

In the Preface a satisfactory account 1s given, in so fa¥ ‘as‘the 
Editor is concerned, for the lateness of the period at which these 
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Memoirs. appear.. We are there told that the principal documents 
in the volumes, and which were in China, did not reach this country 
before the middle of last year. Of course, these documents being 
in manuscript, consisting especially of a very voluminous corre- 
spondence, required considerable time for selection and arrangement ; 
indifferent health also, and other causes of interruption being al- 
luded to. Why the materials spoken of as having come from China, 
should have so long been kept from the Editor is not very satisfac- 
torily explained; although we observe that Mr. J. R. Morrison, a 
son by Dr. Morrison’s first marriage, and his successor in the East, 
seems to have been looked to as the proper biographer. But the 
question for us to consider is this,—how ce the Widow acquitted 
herself? In answer we have to state, that the mere literary reader 
who desires to have condensation and a careful selection and sifting- 
out of characteristic facts, with comprehensiveness of connecting 
comments and masterly views of human nature as acted upon b 

peculiar circumstances, will be much disappointed. He will also 
accuse, most probably, the subject of the Memoirs and the majority 
of the persons who figure in the correspondence as sadly tainted 
with sectarian cant. On the other hand, to take the Editor’s work 
according to its design, as modestly described by her, and with spe- 
cial reference to the Evangelicals, perhaps nothing better could 
have been produced for them even by a Dr. Southey. She says, 
‘Had the sole object contemplated been to produce a popular 
book, or to gratify a particular class of readers, suitable talent and 
agency could doubtless have been employed with the best hopes of 
success.” But the constant aim has been to elucidate character, 
‘‘ by a simple narrative of facts, which supplies in itself such evi- 
dence of sound wisdom, and true piety, as to render unnecessary 
the aid of editorial embellishment, or indeed any original compo- 


sition, further than was requisite to unite the different portions of 


the narrative, and explain their mutual connexion and depen- 
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dence,” The consequence is, we should say, that there is such an 
abundance of facts and expressions of feeling and opinion, belonging 
to the history of Dr. Morrison, crowded into this compilation as 
ought to enable any one to form a just and complete estimate of 
his character, Not without Mr. Kidd’s critical notices found in 
an Appendix, however, can such an estimate be made of the scho- 
Jar’s literary triumphs. ‘To these notices we now direct attention 
for a short space. 

Introductory to his critical notices, which evince various learning, 
and an extensive acquaintance with the Chinese language, Mr. 
Kidd wisely observes that, to ensure the probability of success in 
any benevolent enterprize, especially that whose purposes are 
purely religious, orders of mind and grades of attainment suited 
to the peculiar wants, intellectual and moral, sought to be cor- 
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rected, should be combined in the agents who originate and carry 
out the enterprize, together with a corresponding aptitude in the 
character of the means employed to effect 1t :— 


‘‘A Christian mission, formed among barbarous tribes, requires the 
introduction of the arts and usages of civilized life, as accompanying wit- 
nesses to its utility and excellence; that such proofs of superiority, in pro- 
curing present comforts, may produce an impression, on the minds of 
Pagans, favourable to the Gospel. But in the cultivated provinces and 
civilized kingdoms of the East, preparatory operations, of a mental and 
scholastic character, ought to be substituted for the physical and manual 
efforts required in the islands of the Pacific, or on the continent of Africa. 
Sufficient knowledge of the arts is possessed by the natives to procure the 
necessaries of life, and many of its enjoyments, without the aid of the 
European mechanic or agriculturist: their prejudices, therefore, can only 
be conciliated through the medium of literature and general science; by 
acquiring what constitutes with them a learned education; and communicat-- 
ing in return some of the treasures of European science. * * * The 
first missionary to a Pagan country will inquire into the modifications of 
human nature with which he is surrounded, arising from the influence of 
civil, social, political, superstitious, or literary distinctions, with the view of 
better promoting the ultimate end of his mission. In the commencement 
of labours, the scene of which is distant, and previously but little known, 
mistakes will occur in matters of detail, which experience alone can correct ; 
but there are certain principles applicable to every sphere of operation, which 
ought to be adopted for general guidance.” 


Never, we believe, have the difficulties and the liabilities to 
mistake existed in a more complete and complex form than when 
Dr. Morrison first made China the scene of his labours. Let us 
behold the state of matters, as it is hastily sketched by Mr. Kidd ;— 


“The purpose of Dr. Morrison’s important embasy to China could not 
have been accomplished, without an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the Chinese language, then but little cultivated, and scarcely thought to be 
attainable within a limited period. Its dissimilarity to other tongues 
rendered native aid essential to its acquisition, while the restrictions placed 
by the Chinese Government on native agency made it difficult to obtain. 
The disinclination of the people to communicate with foreigners, their 
haughty, superstitious, unyielding spirit, were circumstances too that con- 
siderably obstructed the Doctor’s earlier efforts to master the language. 
Difficulties of a yet more formidable character arose from an ancient aver- 
sion to other doctrines than those of their sages, as likely to corrupt the 
public mind, and alienate its affections from the government. From the 
dependence of the principal system of Chinese ethics on the ordinances of 
the State, the rulers of China are induced to look with extreme jealousy on 
efforts to introduce a new code of morals, or a different form of religion, as 
originating entirely in political motives. Such discouragements and dif- 
ficulties, with the time occupied by secular duties, must be taken into the 
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account, if we would correctly estimate the extent of Dr. Morrison’s labours. 
The question is not what might be accomplished with helps derivable from 
the experience of thirty years, but what has been done by the first Protes- 
tant Missionary among a people of such associations and habits as those of 


the Chinese ?” 


Let us now take a glimpse of the gigantic works which he per- 
formed amid all the obstacles and difficulties which have just now 
been noticed. And first of his Dictionary. In alphabetic lan- 
guages, the order of the alphabet is uniformly followed in the 
arrangement of words that constitute a dictionary ; but if symbol- 
ical, like the Chinese, a classification must be sought in agreement 
with its principles and structure. Chinese dictionaries have long 
existed, composed by men of great learning and ability, in which 
ve preeeaes are made on the best mode of arranging the symbols, 
and tracing their etymological import. The most approved is upon 
the plan devised by the Emperor Kang-he, and forms the basis of 
Dr. Morrison's. It offers greater facilities of reference to the cha- 
racters, and a fuller exposition of their meaning than the other 
native works. It reduces the elementary characters of the lan- 
guage to two hundred and fourteen, and disposes them in order 
according to the number of strokes required to form them, “ from 
one to seventeen, under which, in a similar manner, all the com- 

ounded symbols of the language are arranged; number constitut- 
ing the order of succession with the Chinese, in their philological 
as well as metaphysical systems; so that to ascertain the root of a 
character, and accurately number its strokes, exclusively of the 
root, are the preliminaries to an acquaintance with its sound and 
meaning.” 

From this it would appear that the symbolic characters of the 
Chinese language are not unlimited in number, or at least that 
they may be reduced to an intelligible order, both as to the princi- 
ple of arrangement and their etymological meaning. 

The number of characters explained in Dr. Morrison’s Diction- 
ary, Mr. Kidd proceeds to state, is about forty thousand. ‘ The 
whole is divided into three parts ; part the first, containing Chinese 
and English arranged according to the radicals; part the second, 
Chinese and English disposed alphabetically, according to the Eng- 
lish mode of pronunciation; part the third, English and Chinese.” 

The first part, which is the largest, containing the result of extra- 
ordinary research and reading in the Chinese language, and in which 
manners, ceremonies, habits, opinions, and doctrines, as well as 
biographical and scientific particulars, are blended, explained, and 
illustrated, occupies three quarto volumes, comprising two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-two pages. Just think of the persever- 
ance, the vigour of mind, and the toil which must have character- 
ized his life, as demonstrated in the instance of the word which, 
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aecording to the English pronunciation, has Zsze for its spelling. 
its illustration occupies five quarto pages. More particularly we 
are told— 


‘Tt denotes produce, seed, progeny, children, the people, a child, a son 
and heir, sages, worthies, the fourth degree of nobility, and sometimes 
females ; it is also a horary (qy. honorary) character. These and other 
senses of the word are elucidated by quotations from poets, moral philoso- 
phers, political economists, and medical writers. Proverbial maxims, 
metaphysical theories, principles of filial piety, the laws of primogeniture, 
rules of etiquette observed by wives and concubines, and points in history 
and chronology, are accidentally introduced in the explanations of this cha- 
racter. The names of several plants occur, with notices of their medicinal 
properties, taken from native medical and botanical works, sometimes with 
the aid of the author’s scientific friends, Mr. Livingstone and Mr. Reeves, 
to whom he acknowledges his obligations on this and other subjects in dif- 
ferent parts of the work; but the principal illustrations of the character 
refer to the opinions of ancient writers on physical, moral, and political 
science, reputed for eminence of style and sentiment, whose chief tenets are 
pointed out, with the periods in which they lived. Such records not only 
convey valuable information, but suggest appropriate native works for the 
perusal of the Chinese student. It may perhaps excite surprise that a word 
whose ordinary meaning is ‘son,’ should embrace such a variety of significa- 
tions; but it only furnishes a specimen of the comprehensive nature of 
numerous Chinese characters, and an illustration of a property perhaps 
inseparable from symbolical language.” 


Not to pursue the discussion upon the word signifying ‘‘ Son,” or 
its kindred neanings and derivatives, any further, let us take an 
illustration of fulness and painstaking, as described by Mr. Kidd, 
upon the word “ Kwan,” officer, the explanation of which occupies 
above thirty pages, consisting principally of extracts on the govern- 


ment of China, from a voluminous work, entitled, ‘‘ The Profound 
Mirror’s General Collectanea.” Says Mr. Kidd,— 


** Ancient and modern offices, in the work abridged, with their origin, 
antiquity, and history, are described in the native character. A list is given 
of the civil and military oflicers of the imperial household, who are also 
members of the six courts at Peking, with numerous inferior officers i in each 
department. Sentences are cited from Chinese statesmen and philosophers, 
on the theory and practice of government, and the best means of promoting 
the stability of the empire. There is a general account of the nobility in 
China created by Letters Patent, the privileges and dignity of the dif- 
ferent orders of nobles, their laws of succession, &c. Persons eligible for 
creation are—the kindred of the emperor—meritorious servants of the crown 
—the sons and grandsons of those who have died with honour in the public 
service—the posterity of distinguished statesmen—and individuals eminently 
virtuous. The five usual titles, derived from certain virtues, are -thus 
explained : the first is Kung, ‘ noble,’ so called from a generous regard to 
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the public good, which is the highest virtue, in opposition to selfishness » 
the second, How, ‘to wait,’ indicates those who, having been ‘expelled for 
their virtue, wait for better times, and adhere to their principles in suffering 
and exile.—&c. &c. * * * * There are other selections from Chinese 
maxims of government, that evince a just impression of the moral feelings 
by which rulers ought to be actuated. The explanation of official terms in 
this article renders it highly valuable to the interpreter of Chinese docu- 
ments, or the translator of official papers into Chinese.” Mr. Kidd adds, 
—‘‘the quotations which have been made illustrate Chinese sentiments and 
theories on important points, as well as evince the diligence and ability of 
the author in compiling this part of his Dictionary.” 


.But to go forward to another of Dr. Morrison’s extraordinary 
works—viz. his translating into Chinese the Sacred Scriptures—we 
find strong testimony offered by the critic on behalf of the knowledge, 
the fidelity, the wisdom and the care of the translator. But the 
Chinese language presents difficulties peculiar to itself in reference 
to such a task as that which a version into it of the Bible imposes. 
These difficulties, along with others common to a like process with 
other languages, arise “ from its symbolic nature; from the nume- 
rous significations frequently attached to one character; from the 
difference subsisting between its classical and ordinary idioms, and 
from the singularity of its general structure compared with that of 
other tongues.” How was Dr. Morrison or any other translator to 
deal with such Scriptural words and terms, as those of ‘‘ God, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, Heaven, Hell, Justification, the Atonement, Regen- 
eration, Sanctification, &c.” and the doctrines identified with them, 
no definite equivalents being known in the language or creed of the 
Chinese ? The one God as used by us stands in aremarkable predi- 
cament, there being a variety of terms and phrases used by the 
Chinese denoting the existence or some attribute of a supernatural 
or celestial being, not one of which, however, coincides with the God 
of the Scriptures. Mr. Kidd pursues this subject with great 
closeness and judgment, taking several of the terms mentioned for 
his text. But we must refer scholars, linguists, and theologians to 
his criticisms, having indicated the subjects of some of them and the 
besetting difficulties. 

The smaller literary works of Dr. Morrison were all of a useful 
kind, and consist of a ‘‘ Chinese Grammar ;” a “ view of China, for 
philological purposes,”—divided into topics belonging to Chronology, 
Geography, Government, Time, Festivals, &c. &c.; the ‘‘ Chinese 
Miscellany ;” a ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect,” &c. Besides 
being the author of these literary and philological productions, and 
his labours as a Missionary, he acted as translator to the British 
Factory, full particulars of each and all of which labours will be 
found im the volumes before us,—volumes that the world should 
accept as not an inappropriate monument to the character and 
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achievements of a man the memory of whom ought to be dear to 
scholars, philanthropists, and Christians of every class and denomi- 
nation. We conclude with quoting Mr. Kidd’s account of the 
Doctor’s acquirements, services, and influence, comprehending as it 
does an able summary of his history, and a glance at its results :— 


‘* First, Whatever he accomplished as an ardent scholar, a zealous divine, 
and a steady patriot, owed its origin to his religious character. 

‘“‘ Secondly, Notwithstanding the charge of ignorance and incapacity, 
constantly brought by worldly men of literary habits and acquirements 
against Missionaries—and that of wild, misguided fanaticism against Mis- 
sionary Societies—still the vast labours and rare attainments of Dr. Morri- 
son sprung entirely from Missionary zeal, patronized and cherished by the 
venerable men who founded the London Missionary Society. 

“Thirdly, The direct influence of Dr. Morrison’s literary and biblical 
labours, in connection with China, has not only had a mighty religious 
bearing on the minds of many zealous men in his own country, America, 
and the continent of Europe, but also on public institutions, both literary, 
scientific, commercial, and religious. 

‘“‘ Fourthly, The attainments of Dr. Morrison have had indirect, yet most 
effective influence on the cultivation of Chinese literature. In addition to 
his own works, he was the medium of publishing others of great value ; for 
example, the ‘ Notitia Linguze Sinice,’ printed at the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, at the expence of the late Lord Kingsborough, a most valuable work, 
in Latin, on the oral and written language of China; wherein everything 
necessary to be known on the principles, and structure, and beauties of the 
language, are most copiously illustrated by individual quotations in the 
native character, from the best authors. It is a work of the highest value ; 
but unfinished, though extending to 262 quarto pages. The founding of 
the Anglo-Chinese College, and the numerous advantages subsequently con- 
ferred on its libraries, with the periodical communication from him, pub- 
lished in China and Malacca, all testify the value and extent of his reputa- 
tion for Chinese knowledge; but those matters have been fully developed 
in the preceding biography. I cannot, however, close these remarks without 
adverting to the magnificent attempt to introduce the permanent cultiva- 
tion of Chinese literature in the noble and extensive library which employed 
him many years in collecting, and is now placed in University College, 
accessible to all classes of students without distinction. If it be important 
to cultivate Indian languages of the alphabetic kind, for purposes of mutual 
illustration, and of defining the connection which subsists between the 
several parent tongues of the earth, it cannot but be of equal moment to 
study one of the most ancient symbolic tongues, which is understood by 
four hundred millions of people, of which some of those of neighbouring 
countries are probably only dialects, or at least modifications ; such as the 
Japanese, Cochin-Chinese, Corean, Cambodgian, Loo-Chuna, and others, 
But independently of the value of Chinese, from its local influences, its 
genius is so peculiar, dispensing with sound as of comparatively minor im- 
portance, that it addresses the mind immediately through the eye; and 
hence, so long as it is excluded from the usual course of philological studies, 
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the philosophy of language is necessarily incomplete. Iflects the most 
opposite have resulted from its unique symbols and original structure. The 
Chinese aware of its dissimilarity to other tongues, at once claim for it a 
celestial origin; while by foreigners, who have not studied it, it is too gene- 
rally regarded as inexplicable and useless. Surely, when there is every 
reason to suppose it to have been connected with the ancient Egyptian, and 
to be the only one likely to shed light on those hitherto obscure hierogly- 
phics, while it is adapted to extend our acquaintance with the philosophy 
of mind and morals, it is high time to entertain more rational views of such 
a medium of intercourse! which, although no attainments in the knowledge 


of comparative grammar can ever elucidate it, is understood by more than 
one-third of the human race.” 
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Art. II. 
1. L’Amirante de Castille. Par Mapamr ta Ducuesse p’ABRANTES, 
2 vols., 12mo. Bruxelles: Hanman et Ce. 
2. Le Panorama Historique. Par M. S. Marin. 2 vols. Paris. 


Ir has been a matter of speculation amongst critics and men of 
letters in general, whether the historical novel in its present system 
be a healthy portion of. European literature. The plot and tale of 
the historical novel are founded upon a few facts, essentially changed 
by the garb of fiction in which they are more or less clad, and sub- 
jected to anachronism, embellishment, or interpolation to suit the 
collateral incidents woven into the plan of the narrative. Thus the 
student who takes up a historical novel with the idea of improving 
his mind in that branch from which a few of its facts may be 
borrowed, is often unable to discriminate between the truth and the 
fiction, and lays down his book with a belief that much is true which 
is really false, and much invented that is absolutely built on a true 
foundation. Characters, however, more than facts, suffer by their 
introduction into the historical tale: for who could recognise in the 
Louis XI. of Walter Scott’s “ Quentin Durward” the Louis XI. 
whom we encounter in the pages of the ‘“‘ Notre Dame de Paris ?” In 
anachronisms historical novelists are extremely skilful; and Walter 
Scott himself did not perceive any impropriety in representing 
Michael Scott, in his “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” to be alive in the 
fifteenth century. The celebrated Miss Porter, in her “ Scottish 
Chiefs,” winds up with the battle of Bannockburn, which she makes 
Edward I. fight against the Scots. These are only a few instances of 
the parallel thousand that might be quoted in reference to the 
historical novel. 

The Romances of History were the worst books ever published for 
school-boys and students witha good intention. The principal facts 
and characters in history are distorted in those volumes by the 
accompanying incidents of fiction with which they are blended. 
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The English historical novels least liable to these objections are those 
of G. P. R. James. 

We have now before us two historical novels by French authors. 
The former is by a celebrated lady whose works are well known to 
all the world: the latter is by a young aspirant to literary honours. 
We shall proceed to notice them each separately, and shall furnish 
the reader with extracts to illustrate the style of the volumes. 

LT’ Amirante de Castille, or “The Admiral of Castille,” is an 
exception to the general species of historical novel referred to above. 
The talented authoress has adhered most strictly to the imperative 
truth of history, and from the minuteness of her detail at the com- 
mencement of her work, we are led to infer that she had made a deep 
and long study of that subject which was intended to interest her 
readers. 

The scene of the principal parts of the tale is at Madrid, and the 
action takes place in the time of Charles II. The whole work is a 
series, like the reign of the monarch to which it refers, of intrigues, 
plots, and counterplots, marplots, and conspiracies. Charles was 
united to Maria of Neubourg, a lovely creature who intrigued with 
Don Juan, Count de Melgar, Grand Admiral of Castille, &c. 
Charles had no children to succeed him upon the throne of his 
ancestors ; and his own inclinations pointed to the young prince of 
Bavaria as a successor, while the Admiral, in obedience to the wishes 
of the Queen, was desirous of securing the crown to a descendant of 
the house of Austria. Another party declared in favour of Philip, 
duke d’Anjou; and thus was the court of Spain at the period of 
which we are writing, a scene of intrigue and conspiracy. 

The principal adviser to whom the weak and imbecile monarch had 
recourse in the moment of difficulty was the prime minister, the 
Count of Oropesa. Detested by the people, whom his oppressive 
system of government had reduced to the extreme verge of destitu- 
tion and want,—dreaded by the other dependants of the court, on 
account of his tyrannical and overbearing disposition,—feared by a 
meek, patient, and affectionate wife,—and mistrusted by the queen 
and her party, Oropesa was the most hated as well as the most 
powerful man in all Spain. He possessed a beautiful daughter, 
named Antonia, who had been betrothed to his nephew Don Fernand 
from earliest infancy, and whom he introduced to the court at a 
moment when her accomplishment in the art of music was calcu- 
lated to make a powerful impression upon the mind of the weak 
sovereign for whom disease and mental tortures were rapidly pre- 
paring a tomb in the vaults of the Escurial. Don Juan saw Antonia 
at court, and became deeply enamoured of her. 

Antonia was the object of the ambition of all the Spanish young 
men of the age. She was endowed with that beauty which seems 


unconscious of its own existence, and is composed of charms, graces, 
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and attractions, created by nature in a moment of good-humour, to 
enable the possessor of that loveliness to subdue every heart that 
comes within the scope of its fascination. She was vested with an 
air of simplicity, independent of her beauty, which added not 
eas va to her natural charms: her voice was full of harmo- 
nious sweetness ; and when her eyes, of a deep violet colour, bordered 
by long jetty silken lashes, were fixed upon those of another, if 
only accidentally, and for a moment, Insensibility itself would fall at 
her feet. 

Born beneath the beautiful sky of Andalusia, she possessed that 
elegant figure, which was supple and undulating in all its motions, 
voluptuous and yet modest at the same time, and formed in the 
most complete symmetry of female loveliness. Her complexion was 
clear but death-like pale—it was transparent as the limpid waters 
of a pure stream ;—and, when the slightest emotion agitated her 
bosom, a tinge of the rose spread itself over that tissue of alabaster, 
and animated the fine countenance which was shaded by a profu- 
sion of dark-brown curls, fine and silky, and beneath which Anto- 
nia seemed anxious to conceal her ravishing beauty. 

When Antonia first appeared at the Spanish court, all the ladies 
who congregated there, felt their bosoms excited by the strongest 
emotions of envy and jealousy. But as soon as they found out 
that her disposition was as amiable as her form was fair, they all 
loved her as if she were their sister. 

Her father was a man of about fifty years of age at the period 
of which the novel treats. His features were agreeable: but on 
his countenance were depicted the lines of violent and overwhelm- 
ing passions. It was easy to perceive that he was anxious to 
appear to pemrers a good heart, his lips being perpetually curled 
with a smile. That smile was, however, one which fully revealed 
the true character of Oropesa—it was sardonic and artful. He 
invariably walked with his head erect, as if he studiously endea- 
voured to conceal the numerous cares the clouds of which over- 
shadowed his lordly brow. In spite of the great power with which 
he was invested, it was evident that he dreaded a secret danger. 
His form was noble, and his manners imposing: his costume was 
entirely black, like the garb which was invariably worn by the 
grandees of the court of Charles IJ.; and the colour of this attire 
conferred an additional air of aristocracy and distinction upon his 
appearance. Ina word, he was one of the most important indi- 
viduals of the reign of Charles IJ., in consequence of the influence 
which he possessed in the administration of public matters, and 
especially for the favour which was accorded to him by his imbecile 
master. 

Don Juan de Calvera, Count de Melgar, Duke of Medina, de Rio 
Seco, Grand Admiral of Castille, &c., was at that period the most 
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remarkable personage at the court of Spain; and therefore, ere. we 
proceed with our sketch of the narrative, we will make the reader 
fully acquainted with the character, exterior, and attributes of one 
who acts as the hero of the novel. He was one of those handsome 
cavaliers of whom we now only read in Spanish romances ; for the 
degenerate Spaniards of the present day cannot be compared either 
in mind or in body to their illustrious ancestors. He was of high 
birth, being descended in a direct line from Alphonso XI. : his rights 
to the crown were more positive and real than those of the Austrian 
branch, or of Philip V., and his riches were immense. His power 
was rendered more extensive by his social position; and he treated 
with disdain the Cardinal Porto Carrero, the faction of the confessor 
Froylan Diaz, and even Roccaberti, the Inquisidor General himself. 
Devoted to the Austrian cause, the faithful servant of queen Maria 
of Neubourg, Charles II.’s second wife, and addicted to every kind 
of political intrigue, the Grand Admiral fully justified the dictum 
of the Marquis de Louville, who said— L’Amiral a le vol des 
reines.” His pride, which nothing could humble, procured him 
numerous enemies: but his sword was ever ready ‘to avenge the 
slightest look that seemed to threaten him with insult.” ‘This cha- 
racter, which he supported by the generosity of his disposition and 
the magnificence of his style of living, placed a barrier between him 
and a considerable portion of the Spanish nobility: but even the 
king himself would not have dared to punish him with any degree 
of severity. 

Queen Maria of Neubourg was nineteen years of age when she 
entered Spain to share the throne and the couch of the dying mon- 
arch. She was the daughter of the Count Palatine Frederick, 
sister to the Empress of Austria and to the queen of Portugal, 
and consequently aunt to the Archduke Charles. She was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, fair, and with a sweet complexion; and she 
moreover possessed that charm which is found in spite of one’s self 
in a lovely child, who is spoiled and allowed to say anything, but who 
is not unfrequently the origin of serious disputes. She soon capti- 
vated the feeble Charles, with an influence the more difficult to 
combat against, as he himself presented his hands to receive the 
yoke which she carried. At first this yoke was covered with 
flowers; but when the slave had recognised his master—he found 
an imperious and haughty woman presiding over himself and his 
destinies, as it were, and conspiring to ensure the regal succes- 
sion to her own party. At length the Grand Admiral of Castille 
became in his turn the ruler of her fantastical whims: but scandal 
was soon busily employed in commenting upon this liaison between 
a young and lovely queen and a man so remarkable as Don Juan 
de Melgar. 

We before stated that Antonia had been betrothed to her cousin 
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Don Fernand from the moment of her birth; the following scene 
will best explain the nature of Oropesa’s intentions with regard to 
their union :— 


** One morning the Count entered the boudoir of his wife, and for some 
time walked up and down the room in the most profound silence, while 
Dona Isabella continued her work, although she felt inwardly alarmed at 
this sombre and sinister taciturnity. Suddenly the Count stopped—looked 
hastily around him—closed the door of the cabinet—and seating himself 
near his wife, said abruptly, ‘ Put down your work, and cease for a moment 
to have the ideas and occupations of a woman. What kind of a disposition 
does Antonia possess !’ 

“** In what sense am I to understand the question, my lord ?’ 

*** As you ought to understand it. Ido not now speak of my daugh- 
ter’s disposition, to be informed if she be an actress or not ; for that is what 
you mean by a woman more or less tractable. But I am anxious to know 
if my mind have been taken as the model of her own—if she resemble me, 
ina word. Do you understand me ?’ 

*** Perfectly, my lord.’ 

*** Well, then 2’ 

“‘* Your daughter possesses the heart of a woman and the soul of a man, 
my lord !’ 

** And the Countess proceeded to relate to her husband the manner in 
which Antonia had overcome her grief, when the departure of her lover 
Fernand made her acquainted with her first sorrows. 

*** Yes,’ said the Countess, deeply affected by this reminiscence, ‘ our 
daughter is a noble child.’ 

** As the Countess spoke, the brow of Oropesa became surcharged with 
clouds ; and when she had done speaking, and a maternal smile of sweetness 
welcomed that reminiscence, she felt her heart suddenly. frozen by the 
angry glance which the Count cast upon her. 

*** And can you inform me,’ said he in an irritated tone of voice,—‘ can 
you inform me what has been your motive in permitting my daughter to 
give way to those foolish and romantic reveries of love? Is this the edu- 
cation that has been given to a christian girl? What! according to your 
own description, she wished at first to die when she saw Fernand depart—that 
Fernand whom you deemed it right to arm as her Knight-errant? Shame 
upon you!’ 

‘‘ The Countess trembled: the looks of Oropesa inspired her with 
alarm. 

** * How could I think that I was wrong in permitting my daughter to 
love Don Fernand, who.is to be her husband ?’ 

** * Who told you that he was to be her husband!’ demanded the Count 
in a voice of thunder, which made his wife believe that he was deranged. 

** * My lord,’ said she, ‘ you alarm me—you alarm me seriously.’ 

‘‘ But the Count did not hear his wife : and he again walked quietly up 
and down the room. 

‘“** Fernand ! Fernand—the husband of Antonia, indeed ! a fine marriage, 
forsooth !’ 
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* And an infernal shout of laughter echoed to the very heart of the poor 
mother, who fell back in her arm-chair almost senseless. That moment of 
mental and physical prostration was however short. 

*“** My lord,’ said she to the Count in a voice which seemed to indicate 
that she had gathered fresh courage, ‘ if what I have just heard be only a 
joke, it is too much to be prolonged.’ 

***T never joke, my lady,’ answered Oropesa ; ‘and my wishes are now 
made known to you. If Fernand have ever nourished the slightest hopes 
relative to his union with Antonia, he must now renounce them. I have 
other projects in that respect ?’ 

*** But you shall not execute them,’ exclaimed Dona Isabella, in an 
accent of despair, and finding for her child that courage which for twenty 
years she had never manifested in her own behalf. 

** * Silence !’ said the Count, drawing near his wife and fixing upon her a 
glance in which there was no sentiment of pity: ‘silence! Have you for- 
gotten that I am the master in my own house? Do you dare resist me? 
you—TIsabella—I command you—silence and submission !’ 

*** No,’ cried the Countess, whose heart was nearly broken, at the idea 
of the misery which her husband’s decision would entail upon their child ; 
‘I will not permit the perpetration of such a crime! Your daughter is 
betrothed to Don Fernand—time and your own oath, my lord, have sanc- 
tioned the sacred treaty—a treaty made by the death-bed of your brother, 
and signed by his blood! Wherefore, then, this act of barbarity ? why not 
have forwarned me ? I could have prepared the poor child for a blow which 
will now strike her suddenly and severely—and which perhaps may kill 
her !’ 

‘“** It is true that I may have entertained an idea of consenting to this 
marriage: but motives of the highest importance have compelled me to 
change my mind. Those motives interest not only my political favour— 
but my life perhaps—and compel me to contract a powerful alliance for my 
daughter. Now, then,’ proceeded the Count, with a smile which had 
nothing human in it, ‘ you who pretend to know me,—you now understand 
my determination. I do not ask your advice—I merely require your atten- 
tion to my wishes.’ 

*** My lord,’ said the Countess, advancing firmly towards the Count, 
‘do not reckon upon me to aid youin the consummation of thisinfamy. You 
wish to be perfidious—perjured,—then enact those parts alone !’ 

‘* Oropesa glanced upon his wife for some moments without speaking : 
then, with a smile of contempt, he said, ‘Do you really believe that I shall 
suffer myself to be shackled in the path which I follow, by your anger—the 
angerofa woman? Your cries—your tears—your stage~acting, in a word, 
are too stale to make the wished-for impression upon me!’ 

‘* And, as he spoke, the Count shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
contempt. ? 

‘¢* Poor fool,’ he continued, ‘ you know that I am beyond the reach of 
those miserable arrows of phraseology which you perpetually aim at me. 
Listen, Isabella! You ought to remember upon what conditions peace was 
re-established between us. That epoch—although not far distant—should 
never be effaced from your memory. What did you then promise me? 
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; 


The most abject submission? And for some time you kept your word. Do 
not change your system of conduct at a moment when resignation is more 
necessary to you than ever. Do not force me to recollect that I was never 


the object of your love! Do you believe that even twenty years will enable - 


me to forget so important a circumstance. It is an affront—and that I can 
never, never forget !’ 

** The Countess was pale and trembling. She joined her hands together ; 
and for the first time she implored her cruel master for mercy—for the first 
time she fell upon her kness before her tyrant ! 

‘** * Manuel,’ said she in a voice suffocated with sobs, ‘ in the name of God 
—mercy for our child!’ 

“The Count raised her rudely, and throwing her upon an arm-chair, 
exclaimed, ‘ Will you hold your tongue, foolish woman ?’ 

“* And he stamped his foot upon the floor with maniac violence. 

**¢ Silence !’ he again cried, after a pause ; and the tears of the unhappy 
woman were immediately dried up. ‘ Listen to my instructions—this scene 
fatigues me—-it is time that it was over. The day after to-morrow I leave 
this for Madrid. Thither you will follow me with Antonia—with her alone. 
Her sister must stay at Pena-Verde. And remember, that the moment the 
slighest indiscretion takes place on your part with regard to your daughter 
—that moment shall be the one of eternal separation between you and her. 
For the present she must know nothing relative to my projects. She must 
repair to Madrid, in the belief that the nomination to a place of Lady of 
Honour at the court is the sole motive of the journey. She may moreover 
continue to believe in her marriage with her cousin. If these instructions 
be not duly attended to, Isabella—and you know my words are not mere 
things of air—you shall be separated from your daughter, whom you may 
in that case never hope to see again !’ 

** And, closing the door with violence, he issued from the room.” 


The author depicts a fine contrast between the cold, calculating 
and heartless father, and the tender, the affectionate, and yet kind 
mother, who can nevertheless call to her aid courage sufficient to 
defend her daughter in the hour of peril, but who would have sank 
into nothing before the frowns of her husband, did the danger only 
menace herself. The passage reminds us of those celebeated lines 
of a modern English bard,— 


** And such is woman’s love—the secret power 
That turns the darkest to the brightest hour ; 
That smooths the wrinkles Care has learnt to plough, 
And wipes the trace of anguish from the brow! 
And, oh! if spite of war and wasting pain, 
Feelings so noble—so divine remain, 
Where were the brighter star to cheer our gloom, 
Make heav’n of earth, and triumph o’er the tomb ?” 


Speaking of women, we cannot help transferring to our pages 
the following brief description of the queen :— 
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“* Reposing in a capacious easy-chair, the queen was only clad in a light 
muslin morning wrapper with large sleeves, which, if she made the slightest 
motion, displayed her arms in all their loveliness but in all their nudity— 
even up tothe shoulder. Her long luxuriant hair, then in the hands of her 
maidens, fell upon her alabaster shoulders and on a bosom which the invi- 
dious muslin rather displayed in its voluptuous contours than actually 
concealed. * * * Her feet were thrust into large slippers placed upon 
a cushion of black velvet, and ever and anon one of them played with the hair 
of the dwarf Apollo. Was there any impropriety in that action? No—and 
it could only be a scandalous mind that would cavil at so innocent a sport. 
* * * Boxes, made of gold, and containing the most costly unguents, 
essences, and the rarest perfumes of Arabia, were scattered here and there 
around her young African slave, and commingled their odour with that of 
the flowers with which the apartment was filled, thus exhaling that per- 
fumed atmosphere which should invariably issue from the dwelling of a 
woman!” 


This description of the voluptuous boudoir of the queen is merely 
laid before the reader to usher in the following scene, which will 
carry us on another stage in the narrative of the novel :— 


‘“* * Maria,’ returned the Admiral, taking the queen’s hand and casting 
upon her a look full of kindness and sorrow,—‘ Maria, my mind is in a 
strange situation—and it is your interest, to which I will sacrifice, if it be 
necessary, all my weal:h, my honours, and my life,—it is you, in fine, who 
have placed me in this predicament.’ 

** “What ails you, in the name of God ?’ 

** Ts it possible that you are not acquainted with the rumours now cur- 
rent in Madrid ?’ 

** * T know nothing—absolutely nothing.’ 

“The Grand Admiral raised his hands to heaven: Maria grew im- 
patient. 

** * But what is this history of which you are speaking! It must be very 
extraordinary! Relate it to me—you know that I adore anything that is 
not of an every-day interest.’ 

** * You will now hear more than you anticipate,’ replied Don Juan with a 
bitter smile ; ‘and this time the novelty will be of a different species from 
that which has hitherto occupied your attention,—for it is very terrible !’ 

** * Be it so! What is it ?’ 

“* They say that his Catholic Majesty is the prey of a demon—they say 
that he is under the influence of enchantment—of sorcery 

“Maria began to laugh wildly, exclaiming, ‘ Enchanted! what—the 
King—enchanted! Poor Don Carlos. Oh! yes—and for a long time has 
he been 

** And continuing to laugh, she threw herself back upon the sofa. 

“Don Juan proceeded in a tone of voice still more serious than be- 
fore : 

** * Not only does Madrid believe these terrible tidings—but also the 
provinces themselves, which, being at a distance from the presence of the 
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King, attach more confidence to the report than even the people of the ca- 
pital. In the village of Catalonia the effigies of those whom the multitude 
accuse of the crime, have been publicly burnt.’ 

** *Indeed!’ exclaimed the queen, suddenly abstaining from her mirth, 
‘ the matter is then really serious. But how can any one put faith in the 
enchantment of a King? and whom. has calumny pointed at as the wicked 
fairy ?’ she added, smiling once more. 

** The Admiral drew near to the Queen, and placing his hand upon her 
arm, said to her in a low and hollow tone of voice,—‘ You !’ 

** Maria remained motionless. The laughter was suddenly hushed upon 
her lips—her cheeks grew pale—her tongue was, as it were, frozen. 

*** Don Juan,’ said she at length, ‘say one word—only one word! 
Speak to me—for it seems as if I were under the influence of an infernal 
dream !’ 

** And she passed her hand over her forehead, as she gazed upon him 
with a wild and vacant stare. 

** * No—you do not dream,’ answered Don Juan, gently shaking his 
head ; ‘ the power which governs you is a horrible reality: the predicament 
of the King has served as a pretext to the faction which has sworn your 
loss. The Cardinal—the Confessor—the Inquisidor-General are united 
together to ensure the success of the crime, and the forefinger of the inqui- 
sition is already placed upon your brow !’ 

** Don Juan—Don Juan!’ cried Maria, weeping,—‘ do not abandon 
me—save me!’ 

*** Can I save you? am I not in the same danger as yourself? * * * 
Believe me, your position is the same as that of Louisa: you are surrounded 
by the same perils, and for the same cause. She was devoted to France, 
as you are to Austria—her crime was a wish to have the treaty of neu- 
trality signed—as you are now desirous to decide the thing in favour of the 
arch-duke. The enemies were his mother-in-law, Oropesa, and the Inqui- 
sition; yours are also Oropesa and that secret tribunal which never pardons. 
Your mother-in-law exists no longer—but the confessor is there with his 
vengeance. ‘They are the same enemies, I tell you—the same hatred; and 
you are in a more terrible danger than that which menaced Louisa, for 
Froylan Diaz is more redoubtable than Father Reluse and Roccaberti, and 
is more iniquitous than Valladares, and Oropesa is far different to-day from 
that which he formerly was. Louisa was not saved by her friends, because 
the danger that menaced her was revealed to her too late: you are more 
fortunate than she—learn to profit by the warning. Remember in that 
chamber ’—and Don Juan indicated with his finger the sleeping apartment 
of the queen, the half open door of which allowed him a glimpse of the royal 
couch with its rich balustrade and the sumptuous velvet curtains, sur- 
mounted with plumes,—‘ remember that in that chamber Louisa died at 
twenty-seven years of age—and only in a few hours.’ I think I now see 
her upon that bed—with her hair dishevelled—and her whole frame in the 
most bitter agonies! I still hear her cries,—she called for vengeance upon 
the heads of her murderers! Oh! she was docile, kind, and good,—and, 
oh! how deeply must she have suffered !’ 

** The queen grew pale: she threw timid glances around her, and started 
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as if Don Juan had called up the spectre of the royal victim. It seemed to 
her that the door of the fatal chamber was about to open, and that the spectre 
of the departed Louisa would issue from the apartment, exclaiming, 
* Beware !’ 

‘In that moment of terror, she seized Don Juan by the arm and heaved a 
profound sigh. 

‘“** Calm yourself,’ said he, responding to that deep-drawn sigh by one 
that was not feigned. ‘ Alas, I am grieved to have spoken with so much 
truth—but it was necessary to save you !’ 

** * Was not Oropesa himself designated as the murderer?’ asked the 

ueen. 

er He was the instrument of which the Queen-Mother made use: his 
own bad feelings prompted the rest—and that tribunal of blood found in 
him a faithful minister of vengeance! It is said that Oropesa had an asso- 
ciate—an accomplice in the deed—one Don Louis Serrano—a dependant 
of the Queen-Mother. That man disappeared, and never returned to 
Madrid! But ask me no more relative to this tragic history,’ added Don 
Juan, wiping his brow which was bathed in a cold perspiration, ‘for it 
pierces me to the very heart’s core !’ ” 


A Jesuit, of the name of Cienfuegos, was the intimate friend and 
adviser of Don Juan de Malgar, and the wily priest was now ad- 
mitted to the apartment in which this consultation was taking 
place. The priest spoke openly and fearlessly of the dangers which 
menaced not only the queen, but also the party whose title to the 
succession she espoused; and he assured her that the King had made 
his will in favour of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, the one of the 
three pretenders who had the best legitimate right to the crown. 
Had not this young prince died in the same year, he would have 
been king of Spain; for that which the priest declared to the queen 
on this occasion was strictly consonant with the truth. Oropesa’s 
influence had succeeded in effecting this important measure at the 
hands of the imbecile Charles. It was therefore now necessary to 
adopt immediate plans to save those whom the accusation relative to 
the enchantment of the King menaced with danger ; and Cienfuegos 
boldly gave it as his opinion that nothing but an union between the 
houses of De Malgar and Oropesa—or, in other words, the marriage 
of Don Juan with Antonia—could encompass this necessary aim. 
Great was the struggle in the breast of the queen, when it was ae 
posed to her that she should lose the lover of whom she was so fond 
as well as so proud: but the dread of sharing the same fate which 
had sent the unfortunate Louisa, the first wife of Charles II., to 
a premature grave, operated so strongly upon her mind, that she at 
length agreed to abandon her dreams of love and sacrifice Don Juan 
to her personal safety. 

The scene then changes to the house of the Count of Oropesa, 


and we find him in his private study, encompassed with the cares of 
cz 
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the business of the state, and borne down by the weight of the chains 
forged by his own intrigues. A conversation, which takes place 
between one of his secretaries, relative to an Indian, of the name of 
Gomez, lets us imto a secret connected with this individual. Ten 
years previously, Gomez had dyed his blade in the blood of one of 
the numerous persons whom Oropesa feared. It was late at night, 
in a dark chapel, that Gomez struck the blow; and this circum- 
stance gave him a hold upon the fame and safety of his noble 
master. It was necessary to mention this circumstance here, in re- 
ference to.that portion of the narrative which is to come. 

‘We have now a powerful description of the interview between Oro- 
pesa and his daughter, when the fatter is made acquainted with the 
stern resolves of her father relative to her marriage with Don Fer- 
nand. Qn the 25th of this month,” said he to Antonia, ‘ you 
will become the Countess de Malgar.”—‘* No,” replied Antonia in 
a sombre tone of voice; and then it required all the eloquence of the 
wily politician to induce his daughter to resign the hopes of her 
youth, and sacrifice her love to the ambition of her sire. For Oro- 
pesa was himself menaced with dangers: he had received an anony- 
mous letter—evidently emanating from one of the secret tribunals— 
desiring him to give an account of his conduct as a minister, and of 
the part which he played in the death of the former queen, within 
sixty days from the date of the missive. He had therefore cast his 
eyes upon Don Juan, an union with the most powerful house in 
Spain appearing to him the only means of supporting the popu- 
larity, or even ensuring the safety, of his own. 

Overcome by the prayers and entreaties of her gray-haired sire, 
Antonia, in a moment of despair and a broken spirit—in an access 
of delirium, as it were—consented to espouse Don Juan, and 
the king gladly consented to the union. The day for the marriage 
ceremony was fixed, and the poor girl consented to become the 
Countess de Malgar. Shortly after this event, the king was pub- 
licly exorcised from the influence of evil spirits by the grand church 
dignitaries of the state. This isa historical fact, which the authoress 
has concisely and ok maaeg d detailed, and the veritable incidents 
of which are not disfigured by the approximation of anecdotes 
of fiction. Thus terminates the first volume. 

The marriage of Don Juan and Antonia is celebrated with all the 
splendour and ostentation which in those times characterized the 
bridal ceremonies of the grandees of Spain. 

A short time after the celebration of this marriage, we find Don 
Juan alone in his private apartment, absorbed in the deepest 
meditation :— 


‘“* Two pages, clad in black, their doublets and breeches being of embroi- 
dered satin, placed a little table of porphyry near their master, and arranged 
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upon it three cups of Japanese ware, together with roast meats, Brussels- 
biscuits, a basket containing the finest pine-apples, an entire regiment of 
bananas, and a quantity of sweet lemons and oranges, the skins of which 
were like satin. They then drew a smaller table near the larger one, and 
placed upon it a massive gold tray, containing knives, and spoons of the 
same metal, and the handles of which were inlaid with precious stones. The 
chocolate was then served up, accompanied with iced water and lemonade.” 


In the midst of his repast Don Juan is informed that the people 
had risen in insurrection, and he was compelled to hasten to the 
palace,—Antonia proceeded to the house of her father Oropesa. The 
insurgents were headed by a man named Peralba—an individual, 
who, although clothed in rags, had evidently the air and manners of 
a gentleman concealed beneath the mantle of poverty. Peralba led 
his followers to the palace, and insisted upon seeing the king. The 
enfeebled monarch made his appearance for one moment upon his 
balcony, and fainted away. One of his dependants, addressing the 
insurgents, demanded the nature of their wants. ‘* Bread! bread !” 
was the reply on one side: ‘* Oil!” on the other; and the whole 
mass joined in the common cry, “ We are starving!” This was the 


_ famous insurrection of the 26th of April. 


As soon as the interrogator was made acquainted with the nature 
of the people’s demand, he desired them to address themselves to the 
king’s prime minister—the Count of Oropesa. To the palace of that 
nobleman did they accordingly repair, headed by Paralba, who cried 
aloud for vengeance on the head of the detested Count. 

Arrived at the gates of Oropesa’s palace, the insurgents discovered 
that they were closed. Paralba called for straw and wood, and pre- 
pared to burn down the principal door. 

In the meantime, the Count, his wife, and Antonia were in one of 
the rooms of the palace, in a state of mind that no pen can describe. 
Suddenly the door was flung violently open, and Don Fernand 
entered the room. In that hour of sorrow and despair, the injured 
young man—forgetting his own wrongs, and remembering only that 
his beloved though faithless Antonia was in danger, as well as his 
affectionate aunt—had perilled his own life to save the existence of 
three individuals who were trembling upon the verge of another 
world ; for had the insurgents found the gates of Oropesa’s house 
open, they would have sacrificed him and his entire family to their 
resentment. As it was, there seemed not to be an instant to spare; 
the smell of the smoke penetrated to the chamber in which the 
wretched party stood, and the shouts of the revolutionists without 
proclaimed the rapid progress of their work of destruction. 

Behind Oropesa’s dwelling was a spacious summer-house, and 
thither did Don Fernand succeed in conducting his affrighted re- 
lations. From that place they escaped into the neighbouring street, 
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and Don Juan appeared amongst them just as Fernand was breath- 
ing in the ears of Antonia his regret that she had bestowed her hand 
upon another, and a protestation of his eternal love. On the follow- 
ing day order was re-established in Madrid, and Oropesa and his wife 
returned to their own dwelling, while Antonia accompanied her 
husband to the princely abode. 

At nine o'clock on that evening the following scene took place at 
Oropesa’s mansion. Gomez, the Indian, whom we have before 
alluded to, and Oropesa himself, were talking in an apartment the 
open window of which looked upon the garden :— 


** Both traitors ! both wretches! both assassins!’ cried a loud voice from 
the garden. 

‘“‘ They hastened towards the window ; and there, in the middle of the 
grass-plot, they perceived a man of tall stature, enveloped in an immense 
cloak. His broad brimmed hat was completely slouched over his counte- 
nance. That dark form advanced towards the window, by the light of a 
lovely moon, exclaiming, as it caught a glimpse of the two listeners, ‘ Traitors 
| assassins.’ 

***Gomez!’ cried the Count: but the Indian did not hear the noise of 
his master ; scarcely had the last word met his ear when he rushed out of 
the room. 

‘“‘Oropesa remained alone in the presence of that nocturnal visitor, who 
stood calmly and unmoved, and apparently waiting without fear for the 
approach of Gomez. 

** * Seize that man,’ cried the Indian to the servants who had followed 
him into the garden; and setting them the example, he rushed towards 
him. 

*** Stop! Gomez,’ cried the stranger ; and taking off his large hat, he 
discovered his head, which, irradiated by the placid moon, revealed to the 
Indian the features of one whom he had well known, but whom the grave 
had received, as he thought, ten years previously! The stranger raised 
his head toward heaven, and disappeared like a shade beneath the sycamore 
trees. 

** ¢ Follow him !’ exclaimed the Count: but at that moment the report of 
a pistol was heard in the adjoining street. Thither ran the dependants of 
the hotel, and there they found the sentinel, who had been posted in that 
place, with his brains blown out by a pistol fired by the stranger—doubtless, 
because the soldier had attempted to arrest his flight. 

** When the bleeding body was brought into the house, the Indian started ; 
but seeing that it was not the corpse of the stranger, he gave vent to a 
savage cry, and hastened to the Count, leaving the other servants assembled 
in astonishment and alarm round the corpse. 

‘“* When he entered the apartment where his master awaited him with a 
countenance as pale as his own, he gave him a look the sinister expression 
of which cannot be described. For some moments, there was only an ex- 
change of terrible glances between the two accomplices. At length, in a 
slow and hollow voice, and as if he were afraid of overhearing himself, 
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Gomez said to the Count, ‘It was Don Louis Serrano! and yet he is dead 
—dquite dead 4 
‘¢¢ Your blow must have failed!’ answered the Count.” 


The next misfortune, which happened to the once powerful 
Oropesa, was his dismissal from place and favour by the king’s own 
autograph letter. ‘‘ The Admiral alone can aid me now,” thought 
Oropesa; and to his son-in-law he had recourse for succour. But to 
his horror, he discovered that Don Juan was involved in the same dis- 
grace with himself; and that they were both exiled from Madrid. 
Oropesa accordingly prepared to quit the scene of all his grandeur, 
and the Admiral retired with his wife to a distant estate. 

We must once more introduce upon the stage of our history, that 
same Peralba, whom we have already seen figuring as the leader of 
the revolutionists. We now find him lying wait in the neighbour- 
hood of an inn for the carriage of Oropesa, which was expected to 
pass through the forest in which the tavern was situate. Oropesa, 
on his way to exile, stopped at the inn, and determined to pass the 
night there; but as he proceeded to the apartment destined for 
himself, he encountered Don Louis Serrano! Hesummoned Gomez 
to his presence, and related to him this astounding apparition of one 
whom they both believed to have been dead ten years. In the midst 
of the trouble caused by the encounter, the Count’s followers had 
met with Paralba’s troop and a terrible fight had taken place. Pe- 


ralba himself was dreadfully wounded and was taken prisoner. On 


being conveyed to an apartment in the miserable inn, the Count and 
Gomez recognised Don Louis Serrano! Gomez obtained an eas 
permission to remain with the wounded man for the rest of the 
night, in order to take care of him; and when the house was tranquil, 
and every eye was rocked in sleep, and not a murmur was heard 
around, the perfidious Indian consummated that murder which he 
had attempted ten years previously. 

Shortly after these events, Charles II. died, on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1700, having revoked the orders which condemned Oropesa 
and the Grand Admiral to banishment. ‘The queen Maria with- 
drew to the city of Toledo, and the duke d’ Anjou, under the title of 
Philip V., became king of Spain. 

The remainder of the work is for the most part occupied with the 
renewed loves of Antonia and Fernand—their secret interviews— 
the jealousy and suspicions of Don Juan—the profligate offers of the 
new King to Antonia—and the enthusiasm with which Fernand 
pursued his scheme of seducing Antonia away from her husband for 
ever. Ona certain occasion, a quarrel took place between Fernand 
and Gomez—the former draws his sword upon the latter, and the 
wound was mortal. But in the agony of death, when the bosom of 
Gomez was bared, it was discovered that the dying person was a 
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woman: and she expired, after a confession of the most hideous 
crimes, 

Don Juan discovered Don Fernand one evening in the chamber 
of his wife, and a duel ensued upon the spot. The lover fell at the 
feet of the indignant husband; and as Antonia pressed her lips 
upon his mouth, his spirit fled for ever. The termination of this 
sorrowful history is thus given in the author’s own words :— 


‘* A few months after this disastrous night, a bull arrived from Rome, in 
which the Pope authorized Dona Antonia to renounce the name of Countess 
de Malgar, her marriage being dissolved. This bull also allowed her to 
take the veil in the convent of the Des-calzades Reales.” 


Such is the epilogue of a historical novel that is written in an un- 
affected and modest style, that abounds in pathos and sentiment, 
and that would have doubtless proved one of the most popular of 
modern works of its kind, had it not been too elaborately inter- 
woven with dry historical facts. 

Le Panorama Historique is a clever, sketchy, rapid, sparkling, 
work of that class which is only calculated to amuse for a season, 
and which doubtless just repays the trouble of the author and satis- 
fies the outlays and expenditure of the publisher. ‘There is a vein 
. of humour in this book which is highly refreshing after the gloomy 
pages we have just been perusing. A single exrtact will afford an 
excellent idea of the author’s style, as well as of the nature of 
his work :— 


** Never was there a better man than the Emperor Claudius ; he partook 
cheerfully of four repasts each day ; nothing could disturb his tranquillity 
of mind. When even the Empress Messalina was accused of adultery, he 
with great sang froid caused her to be poisoned. Did he want to take 
unto himself a second empress? The choice in this delicate matter was left 
‘to his faithful servants, Pallas and Narcissus. In writing the Roman history, 
he took upon himself to overlook the principal events. Notwithstanding, he 
was a great amateur of belles lettres, and fond of making poems, at which 
he himself only was wont to laugh heartily. 

‘* For this reason he felt a particular affection for a youth, a true pro- 
fligate, but full of fire and wit, and adopted him. He was the worthy 
descendant of the race of (Enobarbus,* or brazen beards. In company with 





* The name of CEnobarbus, or brazen beard, had been given to one of the 
branches of the ancient Domitian family, on account of the yellow beard of 
Lucius Domitius. There was a report current that two angels had been 
despatched from heaven to foretell to him a great victory ; and that, in 
order to convince him of their power, they had touched his beard, which 
immediately turned yellow, 
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the attendants of the circus, stage players, and mountebanks, he loved to 
stroll at night through the streets of Rome, visiting every place of revel 
and debauchery, attacking the peaceable citizens returning to their homes, 
rifling their pockets, pillaging the shops, and re-entering to the palace to 
divide with his companions the spoil, and pass tue remainder of the night in 
carousing with female comedians and Ambabaise flute players. 

“The artful Agrippina had greatly contributed to the adoption of the 
young CEnobarbus by her busband. She had many plans in view; she 
destinated him secretly to fill the imperial throne in lieu of Claudius, so as 
to baffle the intrigues of Narcissus, the Emperor’s secretary. Narcissus 
knew her libidinous intercourse with Pallas, the keeper of the Emperor’s 
treasures. Agrippina dreaded the fate of her predecessor, Messalina, for 
she had heard her imperial master pine on the words impuslica et impunita, 
and say that it was evident that he was doomed to have treacherous wives, 
but that it was their fate not to live unpunished. 

‘‘ But this animosity greatly increased at the period of the mock sea- 
fight given on the lake Taxina. Most of the consular families of dignity, 
and the families of mark and distinction of Rome and other cities of Italy, 
together with knights of the golden ring, ladies of quality in their state 
robes, etc. etc., flocked to the scene of action. The entertainment was to 
be on the grandest scale, for Claudius had determined to surpass in magni- 
ficence that given by Augustus, to celebrate the construction of the Mole 
beyond the Tiber. Nineteen hundred men were to take part in the 
engagement. , 

‘¢ After the fight, a bank which divided the lake from a canal was cut 
through, and the rush of the waters through the opening was so great, that 
the canal had soon overflowed, and the waters, increasing, threatened to 
envelope the imperial party which had assembled to partake of a splendid 
feast. The guests were struck with horror; and Agrippina accused Nar- 
cissus, the director of the works, with treachery, Narcissus, also was aware 
of his influence over Claudius, retorted by reproaching her with affecting a 
certain power over Claudius, himself, the ruler of the world. 

‘* They returned to Rome, sorrowful and discontented. The Emperor 
appeared to be quite tired of being bound under the yoke of Agrippina. 
He even seemed to show more affection to his son Britannicus. The 
Empress no longer restrained her rage : putting to death all the partizans 
of Narcissus, and even her own sister Domitia. She could not forget that 
she was one day to share the fate of Messalina, and for that reason hastened 
to free herself from her embarrassing situation. 

‘She knew that a violent poison was the only remedy to rid her of her 
troubles. For this she gained Locustus—a man who had lately been con- 
demned to death for administering poison—by granting him her pardon. 

‘But another man stood in the way of her murderous designs : this was 
Helotus, a slave for whom Claudius had a great affection. He superintended 
the imperial kitchen ; and each dish was in his presence tasted by slaves 
before it was laid on the imperial table. 

‘‘The Emperor, the Empress, and suite had been to the theatre of 
Pompeii, to witness thee volutions of the celebrated gladiator Icilius. On 
the return to the palace, a splendid repast was served up in the state apart- 
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ments, Agrippina took place on the right, and Nero (the name which had 
been given to CEnobarbus, by the Emperor) on the left of Claudius. After 
the third course the Emperor washed his hands and dried them with the 
hair of his handsome slave Pansides. He then partook of a very favourite 
and delicious dish. Helotus grew pale and shuddered ; and the Emperor 
fell from his seat in convulsive agony. The Empress feigned the deepest 
affliction ; but her grief was not vent till she saw her husband vomit the 
food. Now she was horror-struck,—should the Emperor live, her doom 
was sealed ; the agitation of Helotus was extreme. Fortunately for her, 
Xenophon, the Emperor’s physician, was near at hand. This man was called 
in, and informed of the anxiety of the Empress. He approached the impe- 
rial patient ; and, under the pretence of aiding the vomiting, applied a quill 
impregnated with a quick poison to the interior of the throat. 

** Claudius expired instantaneously. 

“The door of the palace was immediately closed, and the report of the 
Emperor’s illness was spread throughout the city. The reply to the nume- 
rous enquiries at the gate of the palace was that Caesar was better: the 
richest ornaments were spread over his couch to conceal his corpse; and 
comedians and mountebanks were ushered into the imperial presence ; as if to 
divert the patient. Octavia and Britannicus’ grief was alone sincere : they 
were torn from their patient, and put into close confinement. Such was 
the will of the perfidious Agrippina—the ambitious mother—whose sole 
desire was to proclaim her son Nero Emperor. 

** Astrologers had foretold that in October Czesar would be quite restored 
to health. The appointed day arrived—the pretorians took their usual 
station in front of the palace—and at mid-day the gates were thrown open. 


Nero was led forward by the Przefect, and the soldiers exclaimed ‘ Are, 
Cesar \’” 





Art. III. 
1. The East India Voyager ; or, Ten Minutes Advice to the Outward Bound. 
By Emma Roserts. Madden and Co. 


2. Confessions of a Thug. By Captain Meapows Taytor. London: 
Bentley. 


3. Travels in Western India; embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mounts of the 
Iains, and the most celebrated Shrines of Hindu Fuith between Rajpootana 
and the Indus ; with an Account of the Ancient City of Nehrwalla. By 
the late Lizut.-Cotonet James Top. London: Allen and Co. 


The British possessions and relations in the Kast are gradually 
acquiring a greater importance than ever in the estimation of the 
people at home, as the increasing number and variety of new books 
on these subjects sufficiently indicate. Without further preamble 
we shall proceed to consider the merits and some of the contents of 
the publications above named, which although dissimilar in their 
purposes and dealing with very distinct materials, after all, properly 
belong to one vast field and connected territory, as well as kindred 
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topics and scenes, just as views of the future, the present, and the 
past unitedly throw their lights and their shadows upon the mind, 
when coming from one and the same magnificent and enduring 
arena of human action. 

The East India Voyager is a pleasing as well as an instructive 
book. From the momenta trip is meditated or determined to be 
taken to the East Indies, by any one who has no experience of the 
voyage, information minute and amusing is in this work to be 
obtained, which can nowhere else be found. Or if the ‘“ Outward 
Bound” prefer taking an overland journey by Suez and the Red 
Sea, equally useful and interesting directions are given, relative to 
modes of travelling, cost, lodging, living, &c. &c. But it is aboard- 
ship in a large Indiaman regarding which not only every practical 
matter is detailed, but where the taste, refinement, and vivacity of the 
writer are most heartily displayed, that we accompany her with 
fullest complacency ; nor, after the facts which she adduces and the 
pictures which she draws, does there appear any exaggeration in the 
statement or any undue enthusiasm in the recommendation relative 
to our wealthy tourists, when she would have them to make India 
the point of attraction in some of their future excursions, 

We have been speaking of the Ten Minutes Advice as if limited 
to a mere tourist’s trip to India, or to the period and matters that 
immediately and solely concern the ‘‘ Outward Bound,” who may 
contemplate along residence and an official life in Hindostan. But 
the book does not confine its sketches and imformation to such 
limited space either of time, or sphere of existence. Miss Roberts, 
in fact, extends her instructions and her pictures to life, whether in 
the presidencies or at the remote stations of our empire in the East. 
And here we meet with much of the same sentiment and vivid 
representation which distinguished her ‘‘ Scenes and Characteristics 
of Hindostan ;” and to our review of that charming work we must 
refer our readers as well as to the smaller production before us, 
if they desire to obtain a clear idea of Anglo-English and Indian 
life. 

On looking out for a short extract we have alighted upon a pas- 
sage which relates toa matter that has been the subject of much 
difference of opinion, but upon which we generally find that those 
who have resided for the greatest length of time in India speak with 
a moderation that the very zealous at home on religious points as 
well as some rapid travellers in the East, do not join in. The pas- 
sage introduces itself with sufficient clearness of application :— 


‘‘ It is perhaps very difficult for persons who have never been in India to 
discriminate between the actual sanction of idolatrous practices and the 
necessity of keeping the peace upon occasions of religious ceremonies. In- 
terference with the prejudices of the natives, and especially those respecting 
the forms prescribed by their creed, would be highly impolitic, and even 
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dangerous ; and though possibly, in the desire to conciliate, some of the 
authorities of India may have inadvertently given reason to suppose that 
they believed in the pretensions put forth by the Brahmins in favour of 
their gods, in general we have confined ourselves to bare courtesies, which 
cannot convey any impression of the kind. The Hindoos and the Mahom- 
medans go much further in the respect which they pay to our religious 
festivals ; and no one can accuse them of regarding the Christian religion 
as superior to their own. Were they as well acquainted with the circum- 
stance of our keeping Easter, they would come with their offerings; but 
Christmas is the only festival belonging to the Protestant Church of which 
they are at all aware, and every European resident finds his house adorned 
with garlands upon that day. Large trees, plantains especially, are taken 
up by the roots and stuck in the ground close to the pillars of the verandah, 
which are wreathed in festoons with flowers and fruit. Should the plantains 
take root and flourish, it is considered to be a lucky omen; and they are 
anxious to afford us all the advantage of it. The Ayahs delight in dressing 
their ladies for church, and the other servants attend upon the equipages 
with great alacrity ; the whole surrounding community showing by every 
means in their power their willingness to evince their respect for a day cele- 
brated by us in commemoration of the great event to which we owe our 
salvation. For myself, I am not ashamed to say, that the first Christmas- 
day which I spent in India was ushered in by a flood of tears. When I 
saw the house decorated with garlands, and the servants coming with 
flowers in their hands as gifts, and making more than their usual number of 
salaams, I was deeply affected by being thus saluted by Pagans in a Pagan 
land. The guns which we caused to be fired at their festivals are nothing 
more than a return for these gracious offices, and are considered exactly in 
the same point of view.” 


If one fact presses itself more than any other on our attention 
when reading books that treat of India, provided these have been 
written by competent persons, it is this, that Oriental society to 
those who have never visited the East, continually presents most 
extraordinary features, and such apparently incongruous events as 
to put deolulity to the blush. Nay, we find ample testimony in 
Colonel Tod’s work,—a man whose familiarity with Indian life and 
history was almost unexampled,—that after a long residence in 
Hindoston, he frequently met with tribes and sects of Hindus, that 
so completely differed in their manners and opinions from any of 
the countless divisions and distinctions with which he was previously 
conversant, as to set at nought all general classification, and all 
sweeping modes of describing the millions that inhabit our Indian 
empire. 

How strange and incredible must it appear to a European, whose 
experience has been confined to some one well-governed kingdom 
where a vigilant police has long been established, when he is told 
that in Hindostan there existed unchecked and even undiscovered 
by the British till lately, a tribe of systematic assassins, who per- 
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vaded that immense territory,—who wormed themselves into the 
most peaceable places, and amongst the most secure communities, 
and who carried on the work of murder according to a minutely 
ramified and ordained plan! Our readers will immediately per- 
ceive that we refer to the Thugs, multitudes of whom are still at 
large, although in the course of the last few years hundreds of them 
have been brought to punishment. Captain Taylor’s volumes, while 
they lay open the history and the practices of this tribe of blood- 
hounds, exhibit in a remarkable manner the wonderful construction 
of Indian Society. An extract will illustrate this latter point :— 


“ The Thugs have of late years been discovered to be the most numerous, 
the most united, the most secret in their horrible work, and, consequently, 
the most dangerous and destructive. Travellers seldom hold any commu- 
nication with the towns through which they pass, more than for the pur- 
chase of the day’s provisions: they sometimes enter them, but pitch their 
tents or lie under the trees which surround them; to gain any intelligence 
of a person’s progress from village to village is therefore almost impossible. 
The greatest facilities of disguise among thieves and Thugs exist in the 
endless divisions of the people into tribes, castes, and professions; and 
remittances to an immense amount are known to be constantly made from 
one part of the country to another in gold and silver, to save the rate of 
exchange ; jewels also and precious stones are often sent to distant parts, 
under the charge of persons who purposely assume a mean and wretched 
appearance, and every one is obliged to carry money upon his person for the 
daily expenses of travelling. It is also next to impossible to conceal any 
thing carried, from the unlimited power of search possessed by the officers 
of customs in the territories of native princes, or to guard against the infor- 
mation their subordinates may supply to Thugs, or robbers of any descrip- 
tion. It has been ascertained, by recent investigation, that in every part 
of India many of the hereditary landholders and the chief officers of villages 
have had private connexion with Thugs for generations, affording them 
facilities for murder by allowing their atrocious acts to pass with impunity, 
and sheltering the offenders when in danger; whilst in return for these 
services they received portions of their gains, or laid a tax upon their houses, 
which the ‘Thugs cheerfully paid. To almost every village (and at towns 
they are in a greater proportion) several hermits, fakeers, and religious 
mendicants, have attached themselves. The huts and houses of these people, 
which are outside the walls, and always surrounded by a grove or a garden, 
have afforded the Thugs places of rendezvous or concealment; while the 
fakeers, under their sanctimonious garb, have enticed travellers to their 
gardens by the apparently disinterested offers of shade and good water. 
The facilities I have enumerated, and hundreds of others which would be 
almost unintelligible by description, but which are intimately connected with, 
and grown out of, the habits of the people, have caused Thuggee to be 
everywhere spread and practised throughout India.” 


As to the * Confessions” of the Thug, which the Captain presents 
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in these volumes, it is necessary that we allow him to offer some 
explanation. He says,— 


“* The tale of crime which forms the subject of the following pages is, 
alas! almost all true. What there is of fiction has been supplied only to 
connect the events, and make the adventures of Ameer Ali as interesting as 
the nature of his horrible profession would permit me. I became acquainted 
with this person in 1832. He was one of the approvers or informers who 
were sent to the Nizan’s territories from Saugor, and whose appalling dis- 
closures caused an excitement in the country which can never be forgotten. 


_ I have listened to them with fearful interest, such as I can scarcely hope to 


excite in the minds of my readers ; and I can only add, in corroboration of 
the ensuing story, that, by his own confessions, which were in every parti- 
cular confirmed by those of his brother-informers, and are upon official 
record, he had been directly concerned in the murder of seven hundred and 
nineteen persons. He once said to me, ‘ Ah! Sir, if I had not been in 
prison twelve years, the number would have been a thousand.’ ” 


It is well known that certain religious tenets not only counte- 
nance the profession of Thuggee, but hold it to be a highly meri- 
torious course of life. ‘The goddess whom these banded assassins 
worship is appropriately known by the title and attributes of 
Destruction. Need we wonder then that independent of the appetite 
for blood which naturally grows with every new act, filling the 
bosom with temporary madness, especially when the satiating the 
fiendish passion is the road to immense plunder, should, encouraged 
by religious sanctions, assume the most terrific form? These sanc- 
tions are rivetted and solemnized by a process of artful initiation, as 
well as practical training. In both of these ways the Handkerchief 
is introduced and employed; it is a sacred symbol, and it is a fell 
weapon. We have not space to admit a full account of the various 
initiatory ceremonies. For the following particulars, however, we 
must find room. Ameer Aliis describing some of these ceremonies 
and the necessary lessons. He says,— 


** On the fifth morning the handkerchief was put into my hand; and 
after having been bathed, anointed with sweet-smelling oils, and marked on 
the forehead with vermillion, as a votary of Bowhanee, I was declared a 
Bhuttote. ‘One thing I forgot,’ said the old man laughing, as he gave me 
the cloth; ‘ and that was the principal, perhaps. I have not shewn you 
how to use it, and I have a peculiar knack of my own, which is easily com- 
municated. You will soon learn it.” He took the cloth, tied a large knot 
at one end, with a piece of silver inserted in it: this he held in his left 
hand, the plain end being in his right, and about as much space between 
them as would nearly compass a man’s neck: the closed hands had the 
palms uppermost. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘mark this; and when you throw the 
cloth from behind, and have got it tight, suddenly turn your knuckles into 
the neck, giving a sharp wrench to either side that may be most convenient. 
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If done in a masterly manner, instant death ensues.’ I took the cloth, and 
held it as he directed, but it did not please him. ‘ Give it me back, that I 
may shew you more exactly upon your own neck,’ said he. ‘ Indeed, no,’ 
cried I, laughing; ‘you might think I was a traveller, and have me down 
in an instant, without intending it ; but I perfectly understand the method.’ 
‘Then try it on me, Ameer Ali; I shall see by the position of your hands 
whether you know anything about it.” I obeyed him; the old man shook 
his head and laughed. ‘That will never do; you could not kill a child in 
that way,’ he said: ‘when you feel my hands round your neck you will 
understand.’ So I submitted with as good a grace as I could, though I did 
not at all like the idea. My blood ran cold through me as [I felt his chill, 
clammy hands about my neck ; but he did not hurt me, and I saw where 
my error had been. I tried it on him as he had shewn me several times, 
and was declared at last to be perfect.” 


We must also find room for part of his account of his first mu- 
derous exploit. A tempting booty and an unsuspecting party are at 
hand, full preparations having been made by the Thugs for their 
work of death and robbery :— 


‘Tt was now generally known to all that I was to have the Sahoukar to 
myself, and many thronged about me to see how I looked forward to my 
first trial ; every one cheered me, and I must own this gave me great confi- 
dence. As the time approached, my soul burned for the work like that of 
a young and brave soldier to see the first flash of his bright sword in anger. 
My father enjoyed my demeanour in silent satisfaction; he spoke not, but 
there was exultation in his eye as he looked fondly upon me, and I felt that 
I should not disappoint him. The whole band seemed to be impressed 
particularly with the importance of the present matter, for they collected 
into groups, and though each man knew exactly what he had to do, and 
what was appointed for his comrade, yet they seemed to be discussing the 
whole, till one by one they separated, and each stretched himself out to gain 
the little rest he could, before the time arrived which would call him into 
active, nay, deadly strife,—my father and Hoosein too, all except myself. 
I was sitting outside our slight tent when Roop Singh came tome. ‘ Baba!’ 
said he as he sat down, ‘ how fell you? is your heart firm and your blood 
cool?’ ‘ Both,’ said I: ‘ nothing can change my heart ; and feel my hand, 
is my blood hot?’ ‘ No,’ said the old man, taking it in his; ‘ it is not, nor 
does it tremble ; this is as it should be. 

* * * * * . 

‘“*T was eagerly waiting the signal ; I tightly grasped the fatal handker- 
chief, and my first victim was within a foot of me! I went behind him, as 
being preferable to one side, and observed one of the other Thugs do the 
same toaservant. The Sahoukar moved a step or two towards the road ; 
I instinctively followed him—I scarcely felt that I stirred, so intensely was 
I observing him. ‘ Jev Kalee!’ shouted my father : it was the signal, and 
I obeyed it! As quick as thought the cloth was round his neck ; I seemed 
endured with superhuman strength—I wrenched his neck round—he strug- 
gled convulsively for an instant, and fell. I did not quit my hold: I 
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knelt down on him, and strained the cloth till my hand ached; but he 
moved not, he was dead! I quitted my hold, and started to my feet; I 
was mad with excitement! my blood boiled, and I felt as though I could 
have strangled a hundred others, so easy, so simple had the reality been. 
One turn of my wrists had placed me on an equality with those who had 
followed the profession for years: I had taken the first place in the enter- 
prise, fur I had killed the principal victim! I should receive the praise of 
the whole band, many of whom I was confident, had looked on me as only 
achild. Iwas roused from my reverie by my father. ‘ You have done 
well,’ he said, in a low and kind voice ; ‘ you will receive the reward of this 
soon.’ ” 


We shall not multiply our extracts, seeing that there is not much 
variety in the stories, in so far as the method of murder goes ; nor 
do we see that there was any necessity for the author to extend 
them so as to fill three volumes. Certainly some of the instances 
are more revolting than the narrative from which we have been 
quoting; but still those are the most exciting and strange to us, 
where, as in the case of Ameer Ali’s first exploit, the feelings are 
forced to participate in his experience with something like kindred 
sensations, or at least made to understand how a superior spirit 
among the devotees of a fiendish faith, and belonging to a wild 
tribe, among the children of the sun, might take delight in recount- 
ing his professional achievements, and should compliment Captain 
Taylor in these terms—‘‘ You have given a faithful portrait of a 
Thug’s life, his ceremonies, and his acts; whilst I am proud that 
the world will know of the deeds and adventures of Ameer Ali, the 
Thug.” 

Colonel Tod, the Author of “ Annals of Rajast’han,” could not 
compose a work concerning any part of India that did not present 
extraordinary claims to our attention. A residence of more than 
twenty years in that boundless country—boundless at least in so far 
as European investigation and description has yet gone,—unsur- 
passed energy, enthusiasm, and exertion, and peculiar opportunities 
for gratifying these qualities as regards the ancient as well as the 
modern condition and features of Hindostan, together with exten- 
sive learning, and admirable taste, enabled him to accomplish more 
than perhaps any British subject had yet done towards bringing to 
light and elucidating Oriental literature and antiquities; while the 
inquiries which he originated and the paths he pointed out for 
future explorers are likely to lead to unimagined and incalculable 
results as regards our possessions and relations in that quarter. Of 
his contributions to our geographical knowledge, of his papers and 
of the manuscripts which he presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
we need not speak particularly ; much less of his military and poli- 
tical services, is this the time and place to attempt any sketch. 
Suffice it to say that his health was sacrificed in his ardent and 
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never-ceasing efforts, for the long term already mentioned, to arouse 
attention to our Indian empire, to evoke the energies, and secure 
the benefit of the natives, and to prove that these natives and their 
history presented the strongest claims to the notice of the learned, 
the students of art, the researches of the antiquary. 

Colonel Tod’s services and researches in Rajast’han were amongst 
the most distinguished of his labours. In the introduction to his 
« Annals,” the course pursued by him in exploring the historical 
works of the Rajpoots, is described. He appears to have had unre- 
stricted access not only to the archives of the princes, but to the 
immense libraries of the Jain sect, of which his preceptor was a 
learned member; for his manners, character, and services gained 
him friends from every class, and wherever he went. His skill in 
deciphering inscriptions, especially dates in the cryptogamic form, 
introduced an era in numismatic science; while his discoveries of 
Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, Roman, Saracenic, and Scythian relics as 
well as those of Hindu origin, contributed largely te the-lights which 
learning and patience may gather from antiquity. 

The “ Annals” brought down the autobiography of Colonel Tod, 
in so far as his Indian researches went, to the date at which the 
work before us takes up his proceedings, and when he was about to 
quit the East for ever. But he did not pursue a direct course 
homewards, having resolved on another infin journey, which his 
inextinguishable zeal in the cause of science prompted, the results 
of which we have in the present costly volume. The objects he con- 
templated and the route he pursued in this journey are thus out- 
lined :— 


** First, I determined to cross the alpine Aravullii, in my route to the 
Olympus of India, the celebrated Aboo, in one of the lines of its greatest 
breadth, either through the independent Bhil communities of Ogumah 
Panurwa, or by the more intricate region, the source of the Bunas river, 
said to be the highest point of this grand mountainous range. Secondly to 
descend its northern declivity to Marwar, and, skirting this magnificent hem 
of the desert, penetrate by Sirohi to Aboo. Various reasons combined to 
recommend the latter course, in preference to an object of no small interest, 
that of visiting those aboriginal communities, which have long been isolated, 
geographically and politically, from all other societies. So far back as 1808, 
one of my parties had traversed these tracts, and brought me accounts of 
their primitive and independent condition, which made me eager to visit 
them. It was in this impervious region that the arrow from a quiver of a 
deceased son of the forest, given by his widow, served my messenger as a 
passport through its otherwise inaccessible valleys. In exchange, however, 
I was to see the defiles where the Ranas circumvented and destroyed their 
Mogul oppressors ; the sources of the Bunas ; and at the pass of Sadri, near 
that by which I intended to debouch into the plains, the celebrated Jain 
temple of Rainpoor. At the same time I despatched a party, on whose in- 
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telligence and sagacity I could rely, to traverse the other route, and meet 
me at Aboo. These objects, which had found a daily place in my medi- 
tations for many years, were at length within my grasp. Well do I recollect 
when, for the first time, in 1806, Aboo had a niche in my map. I was then 
in search of the source of the Bunas river, which we had more than once 
crossed in our route to Sindia’s camp in that year; when, to my inquiries as 
to its fountains, I was told, ‘They were far away amongst the hills towards 
Aboo.’ ‘And where was Aboo?’ ‘ Thirty coss westward from Oodiper, 
towards Sinde.’ Down went Aboo with the Bunas on my map; and this 
first step made, I gradually attained its source, the summit of Aboo, and, 
within a few hours’ sail, the Indus itself. Between these points, the first 
and the last of my present journey, I had chalked out many intermediate 
objects of the deepest interest. After the passage of the Aravulli, and the 
exploration of Aboo, my. intention was to discover what remained of the 
ancient Nehrvalla, the Tyre of western India; thence to trace the site of 
Balabhi, for the purpose of verifying the traditions of the Rana’s family. As 
this would lead me by the Gulf of Cambay to the shores of the Saurashtra 
peninsula, I resolved to effect, if possible, a visit to the sacred mounts of the 
Jains, the cradle and still the stronghold of their faith, viz. Palit’hana and 
Girnar ; and to conclude my pilgrimage in the Syria of India by a visit to 
the shrine of its Baal and that of Krishna, at Dwarica, the land’s end (juggut 
coont) of the Hindus. Thence, by the Pirates’ Isle, Bét, cross the Gulf of 
Cutch, make an excursion to Bhooj, the capital of the Jharéjas, return to 
the grand mart, Mandavie, sail on to the eastern arm of the Indus, and 
visit the last shrines of Hinduism at its embouchure with the ocean. All 
this I accomplished, save the last object, which seventeen hours of fair wind 
would have effected : but for ample reasons, which will appear in the sequel, 
I was obliged to stretch my sail across the ocean to Bombay, instead of 
coasting to the terminating scene of Alexander’s exploits in India.” 


A short notice of the Bhils, through whose country the traveller 
passed, is the only description we can insert before coming to the 
gigantic Aboo :— 


** Here, in the abodes of savage, uneducated nature, he would form an 
acquaintance with the virtues of truth, hospitality, and that proud distinc- 
tion, gradually disappearing from the European codes, which provides a 
sanctuary forthe refugee. Ifa Bhil pledges protection, he will sacrifice his 
life to redeem his word ; if the traveller through his passes pay the custo- 
mary toll, his property and person are secure ; and any insult or injury by 
another will be avenged. The password, Maula-ca-sirna, or the Sanctuary 
of Maula, or whatever other name the protector may bear, would be a safe- 
guard from one end of the community to the other; and if his protector did 
not furnish him with a guide, an arrow from his quiver would answer the 
purpose, and be equally recognised with the ambassador’s signet of any 
court in Christendom. Nor would he, like the mountain Afghan, perform 
the rites of hospitality while under the eye of the Penates, yet hesitate not 


to plunder its object so soon as he had passed a decent distance from his 
roof,”’ 
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Aboo, that magnificent magazine or museum of ancient Hindu 
temples, monuments, and shrines, and which a circumference of 
forty or fifty miles may skirt, is ascended. A most imposing scene 
is pictured, from which we snatch a part:— 


“‘ The sun had reached his meridian career when we attained the summit 
of the Guru Sikra, the loftiest of the peaks of Aboo, where European foot 
had never trod. Although presenting externally scarcely any sensible ele- 
vation above the crest of the mountain, as we approached through the plains 
of Marwar, it towered full seven hundred feet above the level of its plateau ; 
still my sluggish barometer only indicated 15’ of elevation, being 27° 10°, 
while the thermometer, exposed to the sun in the dog-days of India, and 
within the tropic, fell to 72°, and proved the better guide. A strong chilling 
wind blew from the south, to avoid whose influence, the cautious moun- 
taineers, coiling themselves in their black comlis (blankets,) lay prostrate on 
the ground, sheltered behind a projecting rock. The picture was equally 
grand and novel : masses of cloud floated under our feet, through which the 
sun occasionally darted a ray, as if to prevent our being dazzled with too 
much glory. A small circular platform, having a low parapet wall on the 
outer side, crowned the giddy height. On one side was a cavern, about 
twenty feet square, within which is a block of granite, bearing the impress 
of the feet of Data Briga (an incarnation of Vishnu), the grand object of the 
pilgrim’s attainment, and in another corner are the pudda-ca (or footsteps) 
of Rama Nanda, the great apostle of the Seeta Ascetics. In this gloomy 
abode dwells a disciple of the order, who rings a bell on the approach of a 
stranger, continuing the uproar till an offering induces silence. The staffs 
of pilgrims were heaped in piles around the footsteps of the saint, as memo- 
rials of their successful intrepidity. Caves innumerable were seen in vari- 
ous parts of the mountain, indicative of a Troglodyte population in former 
ages; and there were many curious orbicular holes, which could only be 
compared to the effect of cannon-shot. I patiently awaited the termination 
of the struggle between the powers of light and darkness, in conversation 
with the recluse. He told me that, during the Bursdt, or rainy season, 
when the atmosphere is cleared of all impurities, the citadel of Jodpoor, and 
the desert plain, as far as Balotra on the Loony, were visible. It was some 
time before I could test this assertion, though, duriug occasional outbreaks 
of the sun, we discerned the rich valley termed Bheetril, extending to 
Sarohi ; and nearly twenty miles to the east, the far-farmed shrine of Amba- 
Bhavani, amongst the cloud-capped peaks of the Aravulli. At length, how- 
ever, Surya burst forth in all his majesty, and chasing away the sable 
masses, the eye swept over the desert, until vision was lost in the blending 
of the dark blue vault with the dusky arid soil. All that was required to 
form the sublime was at hand; and silence confirmed the charm. If the 
eye, diverted from the vast abyss beneath, turned but half a circle to the 
right, it rested on the remains of the castle of the Pramars, whose dusky 
walls refused to reflect the sun-beams; while the slender palmyra, as if in 
mockery of their decay, fluttered its ensign-like leaves amidst the ruined 
courts of a race who once deemed their sway eternal. A little further to 


the right rose the clustering domes of Dailwarra, backed by — woods, 
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and battressed on all sides by fantastic pinnacles, shooting like needles from 
the crest of the plateau, on whose surface were seen meandering several rills, 
pursuing their devious course over the precipitous faces of the mountain. 
All was contrast—the blue sky and sandy plain, the marble fanes and hum- 
ble wigwam, the stately woods and rugged rocks. In spite of the cold blast, 
it required an effort to withdraw from the state of contemplative indolence 
which overcomes one admidst such scenes, where, as if brought into the 
immediate presence of the Creator of such grandeur, the mind feels op- 
pressed with its own insignificance.” 


But how do extremes meet arid commingle! Not far from this 
over-awing scene, and as the Colonel was leaving it, he says,— 


‘Our path lay through the same scented groves, nature scattering her 
bounties with a lavish hand; yet had the superstitions of man intruded, 
and converted a spot fit for the parents of the human race in their primi- 
tive innocence, into an abode of demons, where man degraded himself to 
the level of the brute. I had often witnessed, and more frequently read of, 
the revolting practices of numbers of the countless inhabitants of India, the 
slaves of a knavish hierarchy; but it was reserved for me this day to dis- 
cover the extent to which the debasement of man could be carried without 
the intervention of priestcraft, and which, happily, was too far below the 
attributes of human nature to be erected into a system. I allude to the 
Aghori, who finds a place in the interminable nomenclature of Hindu 
sectarian classification. I may style this outcast of human nature the jackal 
of his species; but even this midnight reveller amidst graves and impuri- 
ties is cleanly in his habits compared with the Aghori. The brute would 
turn away from putrefaction, and refuse to prey on the dead of his own 
kind; not so the Aghori, by whom a dead man or a dead dog is viewed 
with equal indifference, or rather appetite, and, disgusting as is the rela- 
tion, he does not hesitate to feed on the excretions of nature. J had heard 
that such wretches did exist, not only in the sacred Aboo, but amidst the 
impenetrable recesses of the other mounts dedicated to the Jain faith, in the 
peninsula of the Sauras.”’ 


Tt is said that the Aghori have been noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, 
and Ctesias, judging from certain synonyms and etymologies, Greek 
and Persian ; and hence the Colonel has concluded, as well as from 
other evidences, that this brutalized sect is of ancient date,—that 
the Persians must have had an intimate intercourse with these 
regions in early times,—and that the Western historians must have 
had more recourse to Persian authorities than we at present are 
aware of. 

The account given of several primitive tribes and sects, with 
whose manners and creeds Europeans previously possessed but the 


‘slightest knowledge,—the descriptions of scenes and localities which 


travellers from the West had never before penetrated,—together 
with many details concerning architectural relics, sculpture, &c., 
must be sought for by our readers in the volume itself from which 
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we have taken the preceding unconnected passages. We do not 
even enumerate the various ‘Sacred Mounts” which the Colonel 
explored, or the Jain temples of prodigious magnitude and elabo- 
rate decoration. Anhulwarra, the Tyre of India, and other ruined 
cities must also be treated in a like summary manner. A few dis- 
tinct notices and doctrines we now alone insert. Speaking of Chan- 
dravati, from the ruins of which the magnificent city of Almedabad 
has been reared, the traveller says,— 


‘Tt is already excluded from the haunt of man; and but for the cupi- 
dity of its owner, who derives a petty annuity from the sale of its remains, 
the link which connects it with the past might be lost. Nature herself, so 
prolific in these regions, is rapidly covering the glories of the Pramaras with 
an impenetrable veil. The silence of desolation reigns amongst these mag- 
nificent shrines ; and the once populous streets, which religion and com- 
merce united to fill with wealthy votaries, are now occupied by the tiger 
and the bear, or the scarcely more civilized Bhil. With the destruction of 
Chandravati, the route of commerce was changed; and but for straggling 
passages in ancient books and inscriptions, 1t would not have left a record 
in the desert.” 


The following conveys a sentiment having similar import :— 


** The sceptic in Scriptural prophecies should repair to the once proud 
metropolis of the Balharras. He would there just see sufficient of this once 
magnificent city, with its eighty-four squares and eighty-four bazaars, to 
mark the facility with which capitals are raised and overthrown. He would 
discern but one vestige of the lofty circumvallation which enclosed the palace 
of its Caesars ;—of the rest, like the walls of Babylon, there is not one 
stone left upon another. When desertion commences in the Kast, there is 
soon nothing remaining but sacred edifices, and the baories, or reservoirs of 
water.” 


The curious and learned discussions which our author raises upon 
particular features in the architecture of some of the ruins examined 
by him, have an importance taken as belonging to the history of 
art; such as what refers to different styles, and the use of the arch. 
In the way of deductions, and illustrative of the scope which Colonel 
Tod’s researches and purposes took, we quote two fragments :— 


‘** To some, this meagre chronicle will present little more than a record 
of ascents to the gddi, and descents to the grave; but those who lock be- 
neath the surface, will observe that it contains hints, allusions, names of 
things as well as persons,—ideas, in short, which, to those who can follow 
them out, afford valuable matter for all that is styled the philosophy of his- 
tory—whether on religion and the singular sects of this period; on com- 
merce, and is probable extent with the nations of antiquity ; on the migra- 
tion of tribes; on the arts, especially of architecture, sculpture, numis- 
matics ; on war; on geography, political and physical, and the international 
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intereourse of the Rajpoot princes, during a period of eleven hundred 
years. Our own historians did not find the philosophical deductions and 
illustrations which constitute the charm of their works, when diving for 
truth, in the dark chronicles of antiquity : the woof they wove was of divers 
materials, obtained fro1a many a source, ‘the fruit and flower of many a 
province’ in the extended domain of history, in which nothing was over- 
looked that could contribute to their object. Nor is there wanting in these 
regions matter applicable to similar purposes, although the staple may be of 
a quality less likely to stimulate or reward research than that of the country 
which gave us birth, or the states connected therewith.” 


Again,— 


“From the foregoing, we shall make one important deduction in this 
place, the consideration of which may be resumed as we advance into the 
peninsula of the Sauras, when we have occasion to remark on the religion, 
the tribes, and the strange characters on rocks and coins, viz. that an exten- 
sive commerce was maintained between the Rajpoot sovereigns of Western 
India, and the shores of Arabia, Egypt, and the Red Sea, at periods long 
anterior to Christianity ; and independently of the evidence of Greek and 
Roman agents being resident amongst the eight-four ports of the Balharas, 
in the second century of the Christian era, we are assured, on undisputed 
authority, that the Romans remitted to India annually, a sum equivalent to 
400,000/., to pay for their investments; and that, in the reign of the 
Ptolemies, 125 sail of India shipping were at one time lying in the ports of 
Mius, Hormus, and Berenice; the ports whence Egypt, Syria, and Rome 
herself, were supplied with the products of India, and whence the pepper of 
Malabar found its way into the cell of a monk, during the period of the 
Saxon Heptarchy.” 


Some beautiful sketches from the*pencil of Mrs. Hunter Blair 
adorn and enrich the noble specimens of Hindu art which the 
author so learnedly and enthusiastically describes. 





Art. 1V.—New Zealand in 1839: or Four Letters, to the Right Hon. Earl 
Durham, Governor of the New Zealand Land Company, §c. §c. &c. 
on the Colonization of that Island, and on the present Condition and Pros- 
pects of its Native Inhabitants. By Joun Dunmore Lane, D.D. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 1839. 


Tue island, or more properly the islands of New Zealand, for the 
country known by that name is divided by a strait, present one of 
the most delightful places on the face of the earth, and may become 
at some future day, to use Dr. Lang’s words, “ The Great Britain 
of the Southern hemisphere.” In point of extent this country is 
considerably larger than Ireland and Great Britain taken together, 
with a more equable climate, and, if the natural capabilities of the soil 
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be regarded, especially of the northern division, it has still the ad- 
vantage ; for its spontaneous productions are remarkably luxuriant, 
while European seeds and animals thrive at an extraordinary rate 
when conveyed thither. Some of the finest timber in the world 
grows in New Zealand, the most gallant stems being reared to an 
immense extent of forests, and in many places to the very shores of 
the sea. Then the rivers that are navigable, and which shoot far into 
the land are numerous, as well as the abode of many excellent kinds 
of fish. It may in our rapid glance of the country and its coasts be 
sufficient to particularize the whale fisheries, those of the Pacific 
pointing out New Zealand as the very centre of that gigantic branch 
of economy. 

There is one feature belonging to the history and the character 
of this beautiful and fertile region, which lends to it a peculiar 
interest, and demands a more extended notice than it is necessary 
for us to bestow upon its soil, its waters, its climate, or its animal 
and vegetable productions ;—we allude to its aboriginal inhabitants, 
its human occupants. Perhaps there is not a branch of the family 
of Blacks that presents higher claims to the consideration of the 
civilized. With regard to physical appearance and qualities the 
New Zealanders form a noble race. ‘They are above the ordinary 
size, tall, athletic, and handsome. Yet this majestic appearance 
cannot be attributed either to the abundance or the quality of the 
food they generally use; for they can perform wonderful feats, not 
only upon very indifferent sorts of nutriment to their bodies, but in 
spite of extraordinary fastings. ‘They are brave, active, and war- 
like; their wars indeed being frequently undertaken to furnish 
themselves with abundant feasts of human flesh. They are inge- 
nious, clever imitators, and fond of display beyond other savage 
nations. They are cunning, deceitful, and cruel. They are super- 
titious also, of course ; but yet their religion is one of the simplest 
and least loaded with gods, idols, ceremonious or monstrous dog- 
mas. ‘They believe in the existence of one Great Spirit; but they 
have not formed, any more than other nations who are without the 
light of Revelation, any very distinct ideas about the attributes of 
this Being. They dwell in villages, cultivate land for certain pur- 
poses, especially for the rearing of potatoes, which are perhaps the 
finest in the world,—have houses rudely though not plentifully 
furnished ; they put on for dress the skins of dogs ; they delight in 
gaudy ornaments, such as feathers and glittering shells; they paint 
themselves, according to individual taste; they dance, gesticulate, 
enjoy the most grating music, and otherwise employ their time just 
as might be expected for persons of their vigorous constitutions, 
and exposures to war,—one tribe fighting with another, the island 
being divided among a vast number of families or tribes, each of 
which inhabits a separate village, and occupies a distinct territory. 
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Aang with all their manly and susceptible character, the New 
Zealanders are in other respects the veriest children that ever 
existed; and since the country has come to attract Europeans and 
to be the refuge as well as a most tempting habitation for the 
refuse of mankind, whether of such as are runaway seamen, or the 
fugitives from our neighbouring penal settlements, the imported 
oppression and the most revolting and demoralizing vices, are ope- 
rating at a woful speed, not only to degrade and brutalize these 
savages beyond their natural condition, but also threatening the 
rapid extermination of the race. How lamentable is such a state of 
things,—how awful the prospect! A people that yield to none in 
regard to their natural capacities, who offer the very finest field for 
the meliorating influence of civilization and Christianity, are made 
the prey of relentless speculators and the victims of every sort of 
evil that European ingenuity can propagate. 

Tardy as philanthropists have been, careless and feeble in their 
efforts to arrest this tide of iniquity ; blameably dilatory and reluc- 
tant as the British government has shown itself to interfere in behalf 
of the New Zealanders, and to bring within our national controul a 
region so highly calculated to extend our power and our wealth, the 
day has at last arrived when attention can no longer be withheld 
from the subject ; and when it may not be too late to interpose. Indi- 
viduals have gone forth and have taken possession of fertile spots in 
this land of promise, professing to have the welfare of the natives as 
much at heart as their own aggrandizement. Missionary Societies 
have planted labourers in this most interesting field. Companies 
have been formed to colonize particular portions of it, for agricul- 
tural and commercial purposes; and Government can no longer 
remain inactive without incurring the greatest blame, or refrain 
from adopting measures to regulate all these speculations,—to lend 
a protecting hand, and to assert that power which is alike necessary 
to national honour and commerce and the benefit of emigrants as 
well of the Aborigines. 

Let it not be said that the history of British colonization presents 
a series of oppressions and violations of every human right belong- 
ing to the savage tribes among whom we have alighted, and that 
therefore it will be to our deeper condemnation if the Government 
stretch its hand to New Zealand. Sounder principles, and more 
humane practices have come to distinguish our recent colonial his- 
tory. England, after all, is the nation that exerts the most paternal 
sway of any European government over her foreign possessions. 
Of all others, she it is that ought to look to this splendid opening. 
Nay, were it but to be the instrument of Providence to protect a 
helpless race from the enormities of England’s sons, the demand is 
loud and alarming; for neither can missionaries nor any Land Com- 
pany, though its members be without an exception persons of the 
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most humane and exalted principles, elevate the New Zealanders 
to their proper sphere among the nations of the earth, nor shield 
them from still greater outrage and wrong than have yet smitten 
them. 

Missionaries ! how inadequate for the pressing evil must all their 
exertions be! Missionaries what have they done? Let us follow 
Dr. Lang in his picture of some of this evil; and next look for an 
answer to the question. 

Dr. Lang, who, most of our readers are aware, is Principal of the 
Australian College, and Senior Minister of the Church of Scotland 
in New South Wales, on his last voyage to England, by way of 
Cape Horn, touched at New Zealand for a few days, and has thus 
been enabled to add to a great deal of information which his situ- 
ation in the South, for the last sixteen years must naturally have 
rendered extensive. He is a man of singular activity; his various 
publications demonstrate that he is an eager inquirer into everything 
that concerns the prosperity of the Australian colonies, and that he 
is as fearless in the expression of his opinions, as he is strenuous in 
the maintenance of some views which are novel. Let us quote some 
of his statements as to the character of the European population, 
now permanently settled in New Zealand :— 


‘‘ With a few honourable exceptions, it consists of the veriest refuse of 
civilized society—of runaway sailors, of runaway convicts, of convicts who 
have served out their term of bondage in one or other of the two penal colo- 
nies, of fraudulent debtors who have escaped from their creditors in Sydney 
or Hobart Town, and of needy adventurers from the two colonies, almost 
equally unprincipled. In conjunction with the whalers that occasionally 
visit the coast, the influence of these individuals on the natives is demorali- 
zing inthe extreme. Their usual articles of barter are either muskets and 
gunpowder, or tobacco and rum. Most of them live in open concubinage 
or adultery with native women, and the scenes of outrageous licentiousness 
and debauchery that are ever and anon occurring on their premises are often 
sufficiently revolting to excite the reprobation and disgust of the natives 
themselves. 

‘“‘T happened to be crossing the Bay of Islands in a boat, on the evening 
of Saturday the 2nd of February last, with a countryman of my own, who 
has long been settled in that vicinity, and I am happy to add, as the hus- 
band of a virtuous wife, and the father of a most interesting family, when 
the sound of music and dancing attracted my attention; the sound of a 
French horn, and a fiddle being distinctly audible in the distance, ‘It is 
on board one of the two American whalers that arrived to-day,’ observed 
my intelligent friend; ‘they are both temperance ships, but 1 know well 
from past experience, they are both by this time full of native women for 
the worst of purposes.’ In the village of Kororadika, adjoining the outer 
anchorage ground in the Bay of Islands, I observed three or four public- 
houses of the vilest character close to the native village in that part of the 
Bay; the unfortunate inhabitants of which are thus exposed, without hope 
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of escape, to the worst possible influence and example: while at the mouth 
of the Kauakaua River, near the inner anchorage ground, I also observed a 
whole group of English public-houses of the most infamous description, 
close to another native Pa, or fortified village, which, during a late war in 


the island, contained upwards of fifteen hundred fighting men, besides 
women and children.” 


The author declares that the authority, or at least the power of 
the British Resident stationed in New Zealand, with a salary of 
500/. per annum, is totally wasted and inefficient. Then, as to the 
allegation which has repeatedly been advanced, for interested pur- 
poses and to lull the attention of the people at home, that the native 
chiefs have the power and really do exert it in the maintenance of a 
— of laws sufficient for the government of* the country,—the 

octor characterizes it as false and wicked ; for that instead of being 
able to establish and to support a regular government on European 
principles, or any system that may be supposed consistent with the 
integrity and nature of their savage condition, the New Zealanders 
are actually unable to protect their own territorial possessions from 
the grasp of European rapacity :— 


** The New Zealanders can only be regarded as mere children, incapable 
of managing their own property, except through the agency of some liberal, 
enlightened, and Christian Government, acting as their trustee; and I beg 
to assure your Lordship, that unless some such Government interfere 
speedily on their behalf, by the establishment of a system of general 
guardianship for the protection of the natives on the one hand, and the 
enactment of equal laws, both for natives and Europeans on the other, there 
is no prospect for the New Zealand nation but that of gradual demoralization 
and speedy extinction. From the causes that are now in operation, chiefly 
through their intercourse with Europeans, the number of the natives, for a 
large extent of country around the Bay of Islands, as well as for a consider- 
able distance to the northward and southward of that Bay, has been dimi- 
nished at least one-half, during the last fifteen years; and it is the opinion 
of the most respectable Europeans on the spot, that if the present system is 
allowed to continue much longer, the period of their final extinction, in the 
northern division of the northern island, cannot be far distant. 

‘This consummation, so strongly to be deprecated by every genuine phi- 
lanthropist, is likely, my Lord, to be indefinitely accelerated by the prevalence 
of a system which has recently come into operation in New Zealand, and 
which is at present acted upon in that island to an extent of which your 
Lordship and the British public can have no conception ;—a system, more- 
over, which it is alike the interest and the bounden duty of the British 
Government, as the great colonizing power of modern Europe, and the 
natural protector of the aborigines of every land to which the all-pervading 
commerce of Great Britain extends, to put a stop to immediately. 

‘*The unexpected and trulysplendid results of the land-selling and immi- 
gration system in New South Wales, very speedily called into existence a 
class of persons in that Colony who were known by the name of Land 
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Sharks, and who made it their business to attend all Government sales of 
land, for the purpose of jobbing in the article, and especially of extorting 
money from newly-arrived immigrants, or other bond fide intending pur- 
chasers of land, by pretending that they were desirous of purchasing the 
very lands which the latter had selected, and threatening to bid them up to 
an exorbitant price for their selections, unless they were paid a certain 
amount of hush-money. Now as persons of this class have not only been 
enabled to ascertain the real value of waste land in the colonies of New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and Southern Australia, through the 
working of the admirable system now in operation for the disposal of such 
land in these Colonies, but have been somewhat cramped and counteracted 
of late in their nefarious operations by the judicious regulations of the Local 
Governments in these settlements; they have turned their eyes all at once 
to New Zealand, where there isno minimum price of land established under 
the sanction of any Government, and where extensive tracts of the first 
quality can at present be purchased from the ignorant and deluded natives 
for the merest trifle. In this way, tracts of eligible land, of sufficient extent 
to constitute whole earldoms in England have already been acquired in 
New Zealand, by the merest adventurers,—by men who had arrived in that 
island without a shilling in their pockets, but who had had influence enough 
to obtain credit for a few English muskets, a few barrels of gunpowder, a 
few bundles of slops, or a few kegs of rum or tobacco in Sydney or Hobart 
Town. And thus, my Lord, after being despoiled of their pigs and pota- 
toes, and their other articles of native produce, in pretended barter for the 
veriest trifles, the poor natives, who, your Lordship and the British public 
have been told again and again, are capable of establishing a regular Govern- 
ment of their own, are, at length wheedled out of their land,—their only 
remaining possession,—and reduced at once to a state of hopeless poverty 
and moral degradation.” 


Some specimens of the childishness of the aborigines and of their 
foolish bargains are given. For a mere trinket of which in a day or 
so they will lose conceit, they will sell large tracts of land. Blankets, 
powder, and iron-pots, do equal wonders in this way; entailing po- 
verty and wretchedness upon many of the chiefs themselves, and 
forcing them to betake themselves to the fatal precincts of public- 
houses, to earn a precarious subsistence, and to have their daughters 
made the victims of white men’s lusts. 

Extortion, over-reaching, deception, villany of every sort, and all 
kinds of contamination, physical as well as moral, of which human 
nature is susceptible, constitute not the whole mass of evil which 
the great majority of Europeans have imparted to New Zealand, 
left as it has been to the tender mercies of the very refuse of 
mankind. Why, our ships and commerce, in a variety of ways, 
have been the occasion of appalling destruction. For example, an 
officer of a particular vessel that is named, secreted a native woman, 
on touching for supplies at the Bay of Islands, and carried her off. 
The inhabitants of the village from which she was taken, mistakingly 
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blamed the natives of another village. A war of between four and 
five months’ duration was the consequence, in the course of which 
there was great slaughter. Some other instances, in which the civi- 
lized whites became more or less directly the scourge of the savage 
people, will be found in the following dreadful details :— 


** A person of the name of Harwood, the master of a colonial schooner, 
called The Lord Rodney, belonging to the mercantile house of Cooper and 
Holt, in Sydney, was lying with his vessel some time ago in Port Nicholson, 
at the eastern entrance of Cook’s Straits, when a large tribe of natives in 
that neighbourhood, amounting to about 800 souls, and pretending that 
they were afraid of an attack from another tribe in the vicinity, offered to 
charter his vessel to convey them all to Chatham Island, a large and fertile 
island to the eastward of New Zealand, situated on the 44th parallel of 
south latitude, and famous for its excellent potatoes. Harwood accepted 
their offer on the part of his owners, agreeing to receive payment in pigs 
and potatoes,.and accordingly conveyed the whole tribe, with all their move- 
able property, at two trips, to Chatham Island: although he could not but 
know that the real object of the New Zealanders was a predatory and mur- 
derous expedition against the peaceful and defenceless natives of that 
island; whose property and provisions they accordingly seized on their 
arrival, reserving themselves as a stand-by, in the event of a scarcity of 
food. Shortly thereafter, a Scotchman, of the name of Roberton, who had 
been in the patriot service under Lord Cochrane, on the coast of South 
America, and who was then the master of a Colonial trader from Van 
Diemen’s Land, touched at Chatham Island, and induced several of the 
New Zealanders from Port Nicholson to go on board his vessel, to assist in 
workiiig her back to Van Diemen’s Land, as he was short handed ; pro- 
mising to restore them to their countrymen on that island within a certain 
time. The New Zealanders were urgent on this point, and told Captain 
Roberton, that if their countrymen were not brought back to them by the 
time appointed, they would massacre the whole crew of the first vessel that 
should touch at the island. On his arrival in Van Diemen’s Land, the New 
Zealanders went on shore, and Captain Roberton states, that when he was 
again ready for sea, he applied to the police of that colony, and even to the 
governor himself, informing them of the conditions on which he had taken 
the New Zealanders on board his vessel at Chatham Island, and of the 
threat which their countrymen had held out in the event of their not being 
taken back to the island at the time appointed ; requesting the interference 
of the Government to enable him to get the New Zealanders on board his 
vessel. But the authorities of Van Diemen’s Land having informed Capt. 
R. that, as the New Zealanders had arrived in the colony as free persons, 
they could not compel them to go on board any vessel against their will, 
Capt. R. was obliged to put to sea again without them. 

‘‘In the mean time, the day appointed for the return of the New Zea- 
landers to Chatham Island arrived ; but as they were not forthcoming, their 
countrymen prepared to carry into effect their murderous threat on the first 
vessel that should touch at the island. The first European vessel that hap- 
pened to touch at Chatham Island, in these circumstances, was the Jean 
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Bart, a French whaler, the master of which, a respectable young man from 
Havre de Grace, had shortly before committed suicide, in a fit of temporary 
insanity, at the Bay of Islands. Watching their opportunity, therefore, the 
New Zealanders rose upon the crew of this unfortunate vessel, when off 
their guard, murdered every one of them, amounting to forty persons in all, 
and afterwards set fire to the vessel. 

“The tidings of this massacre were brought to the Bay of Islands by an 
American whaler, which had touched at Chatham Island shortly after it 
took place ; and as the French corvette L’Heroine, Captain Cecille, was 
then at anchor in the Bay, Capt. C. immediately set sail for Chatham 
Island, to punish the murderers. This, it seems, he did effectually, by 
exterminating the whole of the New Zealanders on the island, leaving the 
miserable remnant of the Aborigines in quiet possession of their native 
isle. The whole of this frighiful tragedy was enacted towards the close of 
the past year. 

“ But although all the wars of the New Zealanders are by no means the 
result of the intervention of Europeans, it is remarkable with what tact and 
ingenuity the Europeans, resident on the island, uniformly improve them 
to their own personal advantage, whatever be their issue. Towards the 
close of the year 1838, about a hundred fighting men of one of the tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the Bay of Islands, went on a predatory excursion to 
Barrier Island, at the mouth of the River Thames, about 120 miles to the 
southward, on the east coast. Barrier Island is about forty miles long, very 
fertile, but thinly inhabited. The interlopers from the Bay of Islands havy- 
ing therefore billeted themselves on the peaceful and unoffending natives of 
that island, the latter sent private information of the circumstance to the 
chiefs on tke banks of the River Thames, on the mainland, with whom they 
were on terms of friendship, and who accordingly assembled in great force 
to give battle to the interlopers. The latter, it seems, although fewer in 
number, were better acquainted with the use of fire-arms than their coun- 
trymen to the southward, and there were accordingly upwards of twenty of 
the chiefs of the Thames River natives shot in the fight that ensued, besides 
many natives of inferior standing. The fight had evidently been very 
sanguinary, for the Bay of Islands natives, who had in the mean time nearly 
exterminated the natives of Barrier Island, were themselves reduced to 
thirty men, and were glad to embrace the opportunity of a small coasting 
vessel, bound to the Bay of Islands with pork and potatoes, to return to that 
neighbourhood. The little vessel arrived in the Bay on the 2nd of 
February last, having landed the thirty natives on the coast, to walk over- 
land to the Bay. : 

“In these circumstances, it became a matter of question, as well as of 
considerable interest, among the land-jobbers at the Bay of Islands, to whom 
Barrier Island belonged. One of them informed me himself, that he was 
intending to proceed to the River Thames by the first opportunity, to pur- 
chase it from the natives; that is, to purchase a beautiful island, forty miles 
in length, and containing one or more good harbours for large ships, from 
the miserable remnant of its native inhabitants, immediately after a bloody 
war, in which the latter had been all but exterminated. But Pomare, the 
chief I have already mentioned, had, in the meantime, laid claim to the 
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island, and had offered to sell it to another European at the Bay, as being 
his by right of conquest; the natives from the Bay of Islands, who had been 


concerned in effecting the work of extermination on Barrier Island, being 
of his tribe and district.” 


Not only do the natives require to be protected and controuled, 
but the settlers are in much need of being defended from the Lynch 
Law that exists without any certain check amongst themselves, 
Now where is this protection and authority to be met with in any 
measure commensurate with the necessities of the case and the ex- 
tent of the evils, but in such an energetic and Christian system of 
government as Great Britain is perfectly able to establish without 
loss of time? Dr. Lang well observes that the terrible state of 
things which he describes has in no respect been brought about by 
the New Zealanders themselves, but is the natural result of the ex- 
tension of British commerce, and the planting of two British penal 
colonies on the adjacent coast of New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land. It has been the corollary, so to speak, of the land selling 
and immigration system of New South Wales. 

Well, but even admitting that the bulk of those who settle for 
secular purposes in New Zealand are the very basest and most un- 
eee of mankind, have not the Roman Catholics, the Wesleyan 

ethodists, yea, and the Church of England Society sent out mis- 
slonaries whose professed object and rewarded conduct contemplate 
the conversion of the Heathen and the maintenance of Christian 
belief among the settlers? Did not the opposition which Mr. 
Francis Baring’s New Zealand Colonization Bil! met with, during 
last session of parliament, proceed and prove successful on this very 
ground—especially the opposition of the last mentioned society, 
that the Bill would produce a dangerous interference with the 
labours of the missionaries, who, it was alleged, were working the 
most delightful and cheering reformation and witnessing the most 
unequivocal conversions wherever they went? Let us alone, said 
the opponents, and you will soon perceive that the only mode 
by which civilization can ever be advanced, will be exemplified as 
surely attendant upon our spiritural triumphs. How profound was 
the respect that was professed for the rights and interests of the 
noblest race of aborigines on the face of the globe! Nor can it for 
a moment be denjed that multitudes in this country lent the most 
honest credence to these philanthropic principles and statements. 
But what does Dr. Lang’s testimony amount to as to the facts of 
the case? Bear it in mind that he is a most hearty friend to Mis- 
sions, that he is a minister of the Gospel and a servant in a church 
whose religious doctrines are remarkably strict, and which looks 
with the most sacred reliance for the fulfilment of the language of 
Scripture in its predictions regarding the conversion of the 
Heathen. Nay he goes the length of advocating a mode if pro- 
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cedure which we did not expect the Principal would countenance, viz, 
that it is “reversing the apostolicplan,” to attempt the work of “ first 
civilizing and then christianizing,” any savage nation; as if the two 
did not cordially work together, and as if christianity did not marvel- 
lously adapt itself, its workings, and its spirit, when made to go hand 
in hand with efforts and appeals addressed directly and manifestly 
to temporary purposes and worldly profit. Yet, what says this 
writer about the success of the Church of England’s Mission in New 
Zealand? How does he characterize the conduct of its labourers ? 
Why, that it is a failure, and that not a few of the Missionaries 
themselves have been amongst the most barefaced of the land- 
jobbers, their hostility to a Colonization Bill arising from the most 
unworthy motives. The Mission of whichwe are particularly speak- 
ing came into operation in the year 1814; and mark what is said 
of it. 


‘* Whether most of the individuals who were employed to work the pre- 
posterous system I have described, were originally bad men, or whether the 
system itself, (which utterly failed of accomplishing its primary object, the 
civilization of the New Zealanders) was calculated to make them so, I can- 
not determine: it is undeniable, however, that utter inefficiency and moral 
delinquency were fora long time the characteristic features of the New 
Zealand mission. I have a manuscript account, which I drew up myself, 
from unquestionable authority, so early as the year 1824, of every mis- 
sionary that had set foot on New Zealand up till that period, as well as of 
every important transaction which had occurred till then in connection with 
the New Zealand mission ; and I am confident, my Lord, it would be im- 
possible to find a parallel, in the history of any protestant mission since the 
Reformation, to the amount of inefficiency and moral worthlessness which 
that record presents. Indeed, Divine Providence appears to have frowned 
upon the New Zealand mission all along, and blighting and blasting from 
Heaven seem to have rested upon it even until now. The first head of it 
was dismissed for adultery ; the second for drunkenness ; and the third (so 
lately as the year 1836,) for a crime still more enormous than either: and 
although I have reason to believe it is now purged from such enormities, 
and am happy to add that it has several excellent and christian men zea- 
lously engaged in its most interesting field, there is still a most flagrant 
abuse tolerated and practised by the great majority of its members, of 
sufficient magnitude to neultralize the efforts even of a whole college of 
apostles.” 


This Society’s Missionaries in New Zealand are said to amount 
to about thirty in number; and are supposed at their’ principal 
stations to have access to a population of from forty to fifty thousand 
souls, many of the people being taught to read and write the 
native tongue. 


** Indeed the eagerness which the natives evince for the attainment of 
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these most important arts of civilization, and the facility with which they 


acquire them, their desire for books when taught to read, and their willing- 
ness to place themselves under the regular dispensation of the ordinances of 
religion—all of which dispositions are undoubtedly evinced by the New 
Zealanders, independently altogether of the operation of Christian principle— 
are the most favourable traits in their national character, and doubtless the 
most deeply interesting. In short, humanly speaking, there are probably 
fewer obstacles to overcome in the way of missionary enterprise among the 
New Zealanders than among any other heathen people on the face of the 
earth. With the universal idea of a God or Great Spirit, they have no dispo- 
sition to idolatry ; and even the customs and superstitions which have been 
handed down to them from the remotest antiquity, seem to exert but a 
slight influence on their minds, and are readily abandoned for those of 
Europeans. 

** Why is it then, that the Christian religion, as exhibited in the teaching 
of the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, has hitherto taken so 
slight a hold—for such is unquestionably the fact—on the hearts and affec- 
tions of the New Zealanders ; for while the baptised natives do not exceed 
two hundred and fifty altogether, there are frequent instances of apostacy 
even among them? Why, my Lord, although the ministers of the Gospel 
are in no respect responsible for the success of their ministry, provided they 
discharge the duties of their office honestly and conscientiously, it is never- 
theless undeniable, that if they do not engage in their work with a single 
eye to the glory of God, and the extension of the Kingdom of Christ, but 
endeavour to ‘serve God and Mammon,’ their efforts will undoubtedly 
issue in disappointment, and their failure be chargeable entirely upon them- 
selves. Now I apprehend, my Lord, that this is exactly the case of the 
New Zealand mission, and the true source of that want of success which 
has hitherto been experienced by the missionaries, and is so generally com- 
plained of in the island. For instead of confining themselves with the 
disinterestedness that became their office to the conscientious discharge of 
their important duties, as the professed disciples of ‘ Him who, though rich, 
for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might be rich,’ the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in New Zealand, utterly 
incredible as it may appear in England, have actually been the principals in 
the grand conspiracy of the European inhabitants of the island to rob and 
plunder the natives of their land !” 


Some instances of the sort of jobs alluded to as having been per- 
petrated by these spiritual labourers are worth citing. 


‘** Mr. Shepherd, for example, a lay missionary from New South Wales, 
and the son of a respectable emancipist, residing at Kissing Point on the 
Parramatta River in that colony, bought a large tract of eligible land from 
the natives, having a frontage of from four to five miles on one of the navi- 
gable rivers in the Bay of Islands—for two check shirts and an iron pot, or 
go-ashore, as it is called by the natives! I wascredibly informed, moreover, 
in New Zealand, that Captain Blenkinsop, the master of a South Sea 
whaler, who was afterwards unfortunately drowned by the upsetting of a 
whale-boat in Encounter Bay, in the province of South Australia, along 
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with Sir John Jeffcott, the first judge of that colony, had, in entire igno- 
rance of Mr. Shepherd’s previous purchase, purchased the very same tract 
from some other person, who, it seems, pretended to be its proprietor. 
During his absence on the south coast of New Holland, Captain Blenkin- 
sop’s agent at the Bay of Islands, erected a house on the land, agreeably to 
the instructions of his principal, who intended to settle in New Zealand on 
his return; but no sooner was the house finished, than Mr. Shepherd gave 
Captain B.’s agent notice to quit, and produced his own deeds. On the 
agent’s remonstrating with Mr. Shepherd for allowing him, in such circum- 
stances, to go on with the building of the house, Mr. S. coolly replied, that 
the erection of the house rendered the land the more valuable to himself. I 
refrain from making any remarks on this transaction; but Mr. Shepherd, 
your Lordship will observe, is a native of Botany Bay, who has exported, 
in his own person, a portion of the surplus Christianity, forsooth, of his 
native land, for the moral advancement of the aborigines of New Zealand. 
I have reason to believe also that Mr. Shepherd has another estate, pro- 
cured in a similar way, towards the North Cape, where he is at present 
stationed as a missionary. 

“* Mr. Fairbairn, who was merely a journeyman coach-maker, and by no 
means of apostolic character either, in the village of Parramatta, in New 
South Wales, when he was engaged as a lay-missionary for New Zealand by 
the late Rev. Samuel Marsden, has purchased, forsooth, from the natives, a 
tract of land, to the northward of the River Thames, having a frontage of 
from thirty-five to forty miles on the east coast of the island towards the 
Pacific Ocean. I could not learn how far back from the sea Mr. Fairbairn 
goes, or what the valuable consideration had been for this princely estate. 

“‘ The Rev. Mr. Williams, formerly a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, but 
now the ordained head of the New Zealand Mission, has a large tract of 
land, in conjunction with Mr. Fairbairn, adjoining the society’s settlement 
at Paihia, in the Bay of Islands, and stretching along the left bank of the 
Kauakaua River. 

“‘ Messrs. Clark and Davis, who were originally sent out as missionary 
agriculturists on the civilizing system, have selected their domains on a 
somewhat similar scale with those of the Shepherd and Fairbairn estates, 
towards the Hokianga River, on the west coast; while those of Messrs. 
Kemp and King are situated towards the North Cape. 

“I was unfortunately unable, my Lord, to ascertain exactly the real 
extent of the land possessed or claimed, on the ground of alleged purchases 
from the natives, by the Church Missionaries and their sons in New Zealand, 
either in English acres or square miles* (the latter is the usual mode of 





* “Tt is extremely difficult to get at the real extent of European estates 
in New Zealand. There is a laudable obscurity on the subject in particular 
cases, which might almost be supposed designed to hold out a premium for 
the future gentlemen of the long robe in that island. Mr. John Wright, for 
example, a respectable settler and merchant at the Bay of Islands, has a pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, of which three of the boundary lines are well-. 
defined : viz. ‘by the salt water in front and by the lands of neighbouring 
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computation in the island); but your Lordship will be able to form some 
idea on the subject, when I state, on the authority of several intelligent. 
persons residing on the spot, and unconnected with the society, that if the 
valuable live timber growing on the land so claimed, or possessed, were ‘to 
be cut down and disposed of, it would be worth, at the present market price 
in New South Wales, not less than half a million sterling. : 

‘ In short the largest seignories in New Zealand, are the property of the 
Church Missionaries and their sons; and the poor ignorant and deluded 
natives have thus, my Lord, been ‘scattered and peeled’ by the very men 
who ought to have been their natural protectors, and to have remonstrated 
and protested to the British Government again and again, against any 
attempt, on the part of British subjects, to obtain possession of any part of 


their land, without the express consent and authority of the British Govern- 
ment.” 


It is thus asserted by Dr. Lang, nor does he screen himself be- 
hind initials or vague generalities, that under the pretension of 
extraordinary Christian philanthropy, missionaries of the Church 
of England Society have been the foremost to despoil the nations 
of their patrimonial possessions. He acquits the society at home of 
positively encouraging the iniquity ; but he at the same time asserts 
that the practice of purchasing land by its servants is not confined 
to New Zealand, and that it is carried on to an incredible extent, 
so as to bring scandal on the cause of Christian Missions altogether. 
What answer may be made to these grave charges we know not; 
but we suppose they will not be allowed to pass unnoticed. At 
any rate one thing is clear, that Government can no longer decently 
refrain from taking New Zealand under its immediate cognizance. 

As to the Wesleyan Methodists, a much more favourable testimony 
is borne ; the prosperous state of their New Zealand Mission being 
mainly sat down to the fact, that its missionaries are strictly pro- 
hibited by the fundamental laws and constitution of their society 
from acquiring property of any kind, whether in land or in agricul- 
tural stock, at their missionary stations. 

A French Roman Catholic Mission appears to be making prosy- 
lites faster than that of the Church of England, although the Doctor 
is alarmed for the purity of the Gospel from this circumstance. We 
imagine, indeed, that it will not be very easy to satisfy him with 





proprietors on the right and left ;’ but the fourth boundary line being ‘ as 
far back as the said John Wright shall think proper,’ it will doubtless be a 
matter of some difficulty for the future doctors of the civil law in New 
Zealand to decide where that boundary shall be. It is perhaps best in such 
cases to go back to the salt water on the other side, as the earlier American 
Colonists wished to do, when King James the Third forgot to define their 
boundary to the westward. They were quite willing—honest men !—to take 
the Pacific or Great Ocean for their western boundary, wherever it might be.” 
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any missionary efforts, the doctrines of whose ministers are not “in 
perfect accordance with those of the kirk. 

Having given a sketch of the character and influence of the pre- 
sent European population of New Zealand, as regards the aborigines, 
and also of the character and influence of the Missions hitherto esta- 
blished in that country, our author proceeds in his Third Letter to 
consider the prospect which it affords for the establishment of a 
British Colony. A systematic measure of this kind he strenuously 
urges ; and in detailing its plan, he coincides in the main with Mr, 
Baring’s Bill, which the Government was so far misled, especially 
by the Missionaries, as to oppose. Should this plan be adopted, 
those who speculate at the present moment, or have speculated to 
their own undue advantage in purchasing territory in New Zealand, 
will find themselves in difficulties; for the author strongly recom- 
mends that Government should assert its right of pre-emption, and 
should annul all fraudulent bargains that may have been entered 
into. 

Our interest in the whale fisheries, he maintains, demands that 
England should not delay establishing New Zealand as our whaling 
station in these seas. ‘The French as well as the Americans are 
fully apprized of the importance of the island for this most import- 
ant branch of commerce. The supply of excellent timber and flax, 
besides the many products of industry of which the country might 
be made the nursery, are vital objects. 

As to the Land Company of which Lord Durham is the Governor, 
Dr. Lang recommends that it should make a complete surrender of 
their native titles to her Majesty’s Government. We fear consi- 
derable difficulties would arise before any satisfactory arrangement 
could be come to of this nature, seeing that many » rms acres 
have already been sold by the Company, by which a very large sum 
has been realized as an emigration fund. The vesting, however, of 
all the territories to be ceded by the native chiefs in the Crown, 
which would thereby become the trustee for the public and the 
guarantee for settlers, appears to be a necessary measure: but we 
shall not further describe the nature of the plan, in conclusion 
quoting one or two passages having a reference to some of the views 
and points glanced at in the latter part of the above observations. 

As to England’s preferable right to colonize New Zealand, it is 
stated,— 


“Tt must be obvious to your Lordship and the public, that the British 
Government have not allowed their right to colonize New Zealand in pre- 
ference to all other civlized nations, acquired by the discoveries of Cook in 
the years 1770 and 1775, to fall into abeyance and become extinguished, 
like that of the Dutch, acquired in the year 1642, by the original discovery 
of Tasman. And as it is solely the expenditure of eight millions of British 
money during the last fifty years in the colonies of New South wae and 
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Van Diemen’s Land, or rather the extraordinary facilities for extending 
colonization in the Southern Hemisphere which that expenditure has cre- 
ated, that renders the colonization of New Zealand at all practicable at the 
present moment, it would clearly be an act of the grossest injustice to Great 
Britain—independently altogether of the right she acquired to colonize that 
island through the discoveries of Captain Cook—for any other civilized 
nation to attempt to appropriate the fruits of that enormous expenditure, by 
forming a settlement on its coast. 

*“ But the right to colonize, my Lord, most certainly gives Her Majesty 
no right whatever to occupy a single inch of the territory of New Zealand, 
except on such terms as its native inhabitants shall accede to: in other 
words, it merely gives Her Majesty the right of pre-emption from the 
natives. That important right, however, neither Her Majesty, nor any of 
her royal predecessors has yet renounced in any way; and as it is a right 
clearly available, not merely against all European foreigners, but against all 
Her Majesty’s own subjects, it follows unquestionably that whoever has pur- 
chased land from the natives in New Zealand, has done so at his own risk— 
has done so in defiance of Her Majesty’s right of pre-emption; nay, has 
done so in the face of his late Majesty, King George III.’s virtual protest 
against all such purchases in his commission to his first Captain General 
of New South Wales. 

‘“* A few years ago, when a few adventurers from Van Diemen’s Land 
crossed over to the South coast of New Holland, and discovered a splendid 
country, which is now rapidly settling, in the neighbourhood of Port Phillip, 
they negociated for the purchase of vast tracts of land for a mere trifle from 
the black natives. The deeds were drawn up in due form; the natives 
having appended their respective marks with all the customary formalities 
of English law: and certain lawyers in Van Dieman’s Land, who, it was 
alleged, were concerned in the speculation, pronounced them valid. But 
the Imperial Government, insisting on his late Majesty’s right of pre- 
emption, or in other words, of treating exclusively with the natives for their 
land, very properly disallowed the whole transaction, and the native deeds 
were consequently held null and void. 

** Now, I conceive, my Lord, that the case of all purchases of land from 
the natives of New Zealand is a case precisely similar ; and the interests of 
humanity, as well as of Her Majesty’s Government generally, demand that 
her Majesty shall not suffer the Royal prerogative to be invaded by indi- 
vidual and unwarranted speculation in that island, any more than it was 
allowed to be invaded in a similar manner on the South coast of New 
Holland. By maintaining the Royal prerogative in the case of New Zealand 
as it was maintained at Port Phillip, Her Majesty will reserve to herself 
the salutary and important right of revising every alleged purchase of land 
in that island—will retain the power of confirming honest men in their posses- 
sions, and of obliging persons of a different description to restore to the 
natives, or to the Government on their behalf, the land they have acquired 
dishonestly—and will thus establish a precedent of most beneficial operation 
for the Aborigines of every uncivilized country in the South Seas having 
relations with British subjects in all time coming. 

** In regard to the assumption of the sovereignty of New Zealand, on the 
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part of Her Majesty, considered as distinct from the right to colonize the 
island on the terms I have mentioned, I am aware of no other principle on 
which such a measure could be justified than that of sheer necessity ; a 
principle which, your Lordship is aware, however, is superior to law, or 
rather which creates a law for itself. It is absolutely necessary, on the one 
hand, that a regular and energetic Government should be established forth- 
with in that island; but the native chiefs are utterly incapable, on the 
other, of forming such a Government of themselves—being altogether desti- 
tute of the intelligence, virtue, and energy of character that would be indis- 
pensably requisite to sustain a republic, and too jealous of each other to 
allow any one of their number to exercise authority as lord paramount over 
the rest. But if the sovereignty of the island were at once assumed by Her 
Majesty, and exercised, as it would undoubtedly be, for the protection of the 
natives from European aggression, for the preservation of peace between 
their different tribes, and for the promotion of their intellectual and moral 
advancement, there is no doubt, from all I have heard of the New Zea- 
landers in all parts of the island for the last sixteen years, that such an event 
would be universally hailed by the natives and most cheerfully acquiesced in,” 


We quote the concluding paragraphs of the Fourth and last 
Letter, which has for its subject “the Principles on which a 
British Colony in New Zealand” ought to be established and con- 
ducted. 


** Your Lordship will not suppose that these observations could possibly 
have been dictated by any desire to preven. the colonization of New Zea- 
land: on the contrary, I regard the extensive colonization of that island— 
on right principles, such as Her Majesty’s Government could at once 
establish and carry out, without expense to the country, and with the hap- 
piest effect—as affording the only hope for the preservation and general 
advancement of the native race. Neither will your Lordship suppose, that 
the observations I allude to could have been dictated by a spirit of hostility 
towards the New Zealand Land Company: on the contrary, I am most 
anxious for the success of that Company—I mean for the attainment of its 
general objects—and I have merely endeavoured, as an honest man, to point 
out to your Lordship and the public the precise position and the real pros- 
pects of the Company, to prevent eventual disappointment and probable 
ruin on the part of its friends and supporters,—a consummation which, I 
conceive, would be equally fatal to the Aboriginal race. 

** | had written thus far when I observed from the public journals of the 
26th June, that Her Majesty’s Government had it actually in contem- 
plation to colonize New Zealand, or rather, to throw open that island for 
colonization under the sanction and protection of the British Government. 
In such circumstances, my Lord, the interest and duty of the New Zealand 
Land Company are plain and obvious ; and I would, therefore, beg most re- 
spectfully, through your Lordship, to point out to the friends and sup- 
porters of that Company the course which, as honest and honourable men, 
they ought, in these circumstances, decidedly to pursue. 

‘** Let the Company, therefore, lend their influence and support towards 
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the maintenance of Her Majesty’s undoubted right of pre-emption, in all 
cases, both past and future. The establishment of this principle will be of 
incalculable advantage to the New Zealanders; and not only to the New 
Zealanders, but to all persons whatsoever, in this country, who are about to 
embark in any way in the New Zealand colonization scheme. 

** For this purpose, let the Company make a voluntary and entire sur- 
render of their native titles to Her Majesty’s Government ;—to be adjudi- 
eated upon individually by a temporary Board, like the Court of Claims in 
New South Wales, to be appointed or the purpose by the Government, on 
the understanding and condition that the Company shall have the right of 
pre-emption from the Government, at the minimum price of crown-land, to 
be established in the island, deducting the full amount the Company may 
have already paid for their lands, either to the natives, or to individual Eu- 
ropeans. The moral influence of such an example would be salutary in the 
highest degree, in New Zealand, as far as the actual European population 
of the island are concerned, and would strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment exceedingly, at the outset of the Colony, in carrying out the simple 
but most important principle of Her Majesty’s right of pre-emption in all 
cases, as regards the Aborigines. 

** Downright honesty of this kind, my Lord, will decidedly be the best po- 
licy also, which the New Zealand Land Company can pursue, in reference 
to the really important objects they profess to have in view, in the colo- 
nization of that island. Let the important principle I have laid down be 
only recognized—and let a Government, simple in its machinery, just in its 
dealings, and energetie in its character, be established in New Zealand— 
and I am confident, my Lord, that the field for enterprise, in every depart- 
ment in that country, will be found as extensive and as inviting as the most 
ardent supporters of colonization could desire; while the career of the 
future Colony will, in all probability, be unexampled in the history of the 
world. Unquestionable as are the facilities for colonization in Southern 
Australia, as well as in New South Wales, they are not to be compared with 
those which New Zealand at this moment affords. In one word, whatever 
may be the destinies of the Australian Colonies, I am confident, that, if 
colonized on right principles, New Zealand will one day be the Great 
Britain of the Southern Hemisphere.” 





Art. V.—Histoire de 1 Empire Ottoman. Par J. p—E Hammer. Traduit 
de l’Allemand par J. J. Herrert. 20 vols. 8vo. Paris: Bellizard 
et Cie. 


Tyre is probably at the present moment no nation in the universe, 
the destinies of which are an object of greater solicitude to all civi- 
lized countries than those of the Ottomans. At a time when the 
throne of the Sultans trembles to its basis, and the grandest empire 
of the Moslem realms seems to be threatened with dismemberment 
and partition,—when the fleets of the two greatest nations in the 
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world* are employed in watching the interests as well as the motions 
of the sulnate segm-an when greedy Russia is ready with one 
fell swoop to deface all remnants of Ottoman glory in the city which 
the descendants of the mighty Murad wrested from the hands of the 
enervate Greeks, whom the enfeebled dynasty of the Paleo!ogi could 
not defend against the encroachments of the Mussulman conquerors, 
—at such a time as this, we say, the annals of the Ottoman empire 
are a subject of study for the historian, the politician, and the war- 
rior. Whatever be the fate of Turkey,—whether its diadem be 
placed upon the brow of the crafty sovereign of Egypt, and the two 
kingdoms be united under his potent sway, Constantinople still 
remaining the seat of government, and the Pachalick of Egypt being 
conferred upon the victorious [brahim ; whether the Sultan be firml 
secured upon the throne of his ancestors, by the aid of the greater 
powers ; or whether Russia shall be allowed to pounce upon the castle 
of the seven towers, while the Eagle of France expands its wings 
on the palaces of Cairo,—whatever be the destiny of Turkey, its 
former history cannot be the less a matter of real and deep interest 
to all those who now study the eastern question with attention. As 
children we were amused with the beautiful Arabian and Turkish 
tales, which so vividly depict the manners and peculiarities of a 
mighty race; and now, arrived at manhood, we know no study more 
interesting than that which involves the origin, the wars, the reli- 
gious ceremonies, and the dynasties of those of whom we had only 
caught a partial glimpse through the mirror of fiction. 

The Mussulmans, in a religious point of view, are the great rivals 
of the Christians. Christianity was propagated nearly seven hun- 
dred years before Mahommedanism ; and yet the latter creed can 
now Goa of a far greater number of votaries than the former. 
Mahommedanism is also still making more rapid strides and 
gaining more new converts than Christianity—facts which we leave 
to theologians to reconcile with prophecy, and with the statements to 
be found in the Bible. Both ‘religions are careful to inculcate the 
belief in a future state ; and the Koran is particular in its descrip- 
tions of the nature of the Mussulman heaven. Tor the amusement 
of the reader we subjoin a few extracts from the Moslem bible—a 
copy of which now lies before us :— 


**T will not frustrate of reward them that have done well. They shall 
enjoy the delights of the garden of Eden, wherein flow many rivers; they 
shall have bracelets of fine gold ; they shall be clothed with green, and with 
scarlet, with shining colours ; and shall sit on thrones with an eternal feli- 
city.— Chapter of the Cave. 

‘Such as shall obey God’s commandments, shall have a place of safety 





* France and England. 
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wherein to rest; with all sorts of fruits, in pleasant gardens, sitting orderly 
on delicious beds, with glasses full of drink, pleasing to the taste, which 
shall not make them drunk. Their wives, white as fresh eggs, shall not 
cast an.eye on any but them: thus are the righteous rewarded—who are 
more happy ?—Chapter of Orders. } ' 

‘“‘ There be in Paradise rivers of water that receive no alteration: there 
be rivers of milk that never corrupt; rivets of wine savoury and delicious 
to the taste ; rivers of honey, pure and clear; and fruits of all kinds.— 
Chapter of Smoke. , 

“* There be in these gardens women who have eyes exceeding black, and 
bodies exceeding white. They are covered with pavilions, and none, either 
men or angels, shall touch them before their husbands. They shall repose 
upon green carpets, near rivulets bordered with flowers.—Chapter of the 
Merciful.” 


Such is the blooming description of Mahommed’s paradise. As 
a poetical fiction it is beautiful in the extreme; and many other 
portions of the Koran are pregnant with figurative passages and 
flowers of imagery equal to any which we find in Isaiah or Jeremiah; 
whereas others fall below the level of a common story-book by their 
absurdity and nonsense. Every chapter of the Koran begins with 
the words, ** Bismillah—in the name of God gracious and merci- 
ful,”? save one ; and as that is a chaper inciting the Mussulmans to 
battle, its commencement could have no reference to sentiments of 
mercy. ‘The favourite dictum of Mahommed, “ En la illalla, il 
resoul alla, &e.—there is but one God who is God, and Mahommed 
is his Prophet,” is frequently to be met with in the pages of the 
Korar. There are but very few contradictions in the Moslem bible ; 
and no theologian could prove its falsity by its own internal evi- 
dence. 

De Hammer’s celebrated history of the Ottoman Empire has 
been translated into French by the talented M. Hellert, who per- 
formed his arduous and important task under the immediate super- 
intendence of that great writer himself. The history is complete 
from the origin of the Turks as a nation down to the present cen- 
tury, and is founded upon a variety of the most authentic sources, 
as well as on numerous manuscripts only existing in museums, and 
many of which are totally unknown in Europe. The edition of the 
French translation now before us is composed of twenty octavo 
volumes, each varying from four to six hundred closely-printed 
pages. ‘The text is assisted and rendered clear or explained by very 
many and copious notes ; and no trouble has been spared to arrive 
at the truth, and dissect all opinions in matters where there appears 
room for doubt. The labour of research, in order to collect the 
mere crude materials for such a work, must have been immense ; 
and the toil of settling and digesting the whole into a proper and 
collected fo:m, more than can be readily conceived. It is the most 
elaborate and perfect history extant, none excepted : its details are 
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minute even to tediousness; and the length of argument which is 
devoted to all opinions on matters involved in obscurity, exhibits 
an impartiality and a patience seldom met with in a historian. The 
best portion of a valuable life was expended in this magnificent 
work,—a work which has dispelled the dark mists that had so long 
hovered around the annals of the Ottomans,—a work which has 
created for its author one of the most permanent reputations that a 
man can ever hope to enjoy in this life,—a work, in fine, which no 
man who values the study of history should leave unperused. 

To lay before the reader even an outline of this vast collection of 
annals would be impossible: to translate and reprint the mere 
heads of the various chapters, would be to swell with a simple table 
of contents much more space than we can even devote to a review 
of the whole work ; and to select the most important events would 
be equally impossible, as the multiplicity of them only embarrasses 
without assisting the work of choice. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with abridging particular portions of the narrative, and 
introducing a few extracts, taken here and there at random, to lay 
them before our readers rather as sources of amusement than as’ spe- 
cimens of a history, the grandeur of whose design could scarcely be 
described by the transfer of half a volume to the pages of a review. 

Our first extract shall relate to Timour, surnamed The Sword :-— 


“If the history of Sesostris and that of Cyrus, now enveloped in the mys- 
teries of the heathen mythology, grow pale when compared with those of 
Philip and Alexander, who have thrown a halo of glory round the early 
years of the Greeks, the annals of Attila and of Jenghiz-Khan, the barbarian 
chiefs of the Huns and Moguls, are effaced in the same manner by the | 
supernal lustre of the renown acquired by the Tartar Timour. Timour 
knew well (to use the phraseology of Turkish historians) how to rule* the 
world which he had conquered.+ The domination of Alexander and of 
Attila did not survive those two victors. The power of Jenghiz-Khan pas- 
sed as a heritage to his children, who preserved it only for two centuries: 
divided between his four sons,t it gradually diminished and disappeared 
little by little. The power of Timour, on the contrary, remained long 
undisturbed after his death ; for his descendants having enjoyed for upwards 
of a century the paternal inheritence of Transoxanus and Persia, continued 
to reign in India for three hundred years afterwards, indeed—almost down 
to our own times. 

*‘ Before we narrate the events which signalized the appearance of Timour 
in the eastern world, we will endeavour to trace his portrait according to 
that which Oriental historians have handed down to us. Timour was lame 





* Djihandar (who holds possession of the world.) 
+ Djihanghir (who seized the sceptre of the world.) 
+ One reigned over China, andthe others governed Transoxanus, Persia, 


and Tartary. 
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—not from his birth, but in consequence of an accident which occurred to 
him at the siege of the capital of the province of Sistan, a short time pre- 
vious to his accession to the throne. In spite of this infirmity, which 
obtained for him the name of Timourlenk, or Timour-the-Lame, his figure 
was well proportioned, and his gait proud.* His bulky head, his broad 
and high forehead, and his quick eye, announced eminent qualities : his 
hair, naturally white like that of the celebrated Sam,+} formed a ridiculous 
contrast to the freshness of his colour. To each of his ears hung a pearl of 
great value. The declared enemy of gaiety, his gravity was never dis- 
turbed. Frankness was one of his predominant characteristics; his horror 
of hyprocrisy was such that he invariably preferred the most galling truth 
to the most flattering falsehood ; and in this respect, we must admit that 
the Tatar warrior was superior to the Macedonian victor, who, for a truth 
which displeased him, assassinated his friend Clitus and delivered over 
Antisthenes to punishment. ‘Timour’s principle was never to abandon a 
project, and never to revoke an order ; that which he had decided upon, 
was to him as if it had been accomplished ; and if his perseverance in his 
resolutions entailed disastrous or unpleasant results upon him, he did not 
applaud himself the less. He generally calculated but little upon fortune, 
and received all its chances with resignation. He neither loved poets nor 
buffoons ; but he paid the greatest respect to physicians, astronomers, and 
lawyers, whose discussions were a source of the greatest pleasure to him. 
Those sheiks, who were renowned for their sanctity, and whose prayers 
were calculated to obtain for him the blessings of the great Allah, found in 
him a munificient and zealous protector. His principal amusement was the 
game of chess in which he had no rival.{ In times of peace, as well as in 
those of war, the biography of illustrious men and the history of their war- 
like expeditions, formed his principal study. Singular coincidence! in 


_ spite of the natural instinct which led to him to study and reflection—in 


spite of his veneration for learned men, all his acquirements were circum- 
scribed to reading and writing; and although his prodigious memory 
enabled him to retain all that he had once read or heard repeated, he only 
spoke three languages—Persian, Turkish, and Mogul. The Tora, or 
Code of Jenghiz-Khan, was, during his whole life, the chief object of his 
veneration and respect: he even preferred it to the Koran—a circumstance 
which excited several legislators of his time to pronounce an accusation of 
infidelity against those who preferred the laws made by men to those sent 
from God. His own system of legislation, which was called the Touzoukat, 
is only the continuation of the Zora; and amongst other points, it refers 
especially to the organization of armies, civil and military hierarchy, and 
the administrative regulations of justice and finance. His laws, although 





* Cherefeddin, 1. III. c. 17, p. 136. Gibbon was in error, when he 
said, “‘ Unless he had the weakness to blush at a natural or perhaps an 
honourable infirmity.” 

+ A hero of Persian history. 

+ It was from the circumstance of changing the King against a castle, 
that his favourite son received the name of Schahrokh. 
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they do not evince in their author the philosophy of Antomines or the 
learned pedantry of Constantine,* do not the less prove that he possessed 
the art of organization and governing to an eminent degree. These 
ordinances, which contain a number of remarkable and instructive clauses, 
served as a model to two of the descendants of Timour, who reigned in the 
Indies ; viz., the Shah Baber, the first of the Great Moguls; and the 
Shah Ekber, the most powerful amongst them all,—for the arrangement of 
their codes and commentaries. 

‘The system of espionnage was the principal spring used in the mecha- 
nism of the government of Timour. His agents were scattered abroad in 
all directions, and under a thousand disguises; the most favourite of which 
latter were the garbs of dervises. ‘These individuals made him acquainted 
with the secret projects and the forces of his enemies, the intrigues of their 
court, the state of the towns and fortresses which they were ordered to 
visit, and sucha variety of subjects, that Timour was not unfrequently 
better acquainted with everything that was passing in foreign kingdoms 
than the sovereigns of those countries themselves.”’ 


We have a strong suspicion that, in this respect, Timour was the 
prototype of an existing European monarch ; for we are very much 
deceived if {the last observations above quoted do not as well apply 
to the French King of the present day as to the Tatar sovereign of 
the years B. C. 13—, and A. H. 7 That a judicious system 
of espionnage is conducive to good governinent and to a sound diplo- 
macy, we feel convinced ; that it is just, in reference to individual 
and national rights, is another question. English liberty is only the 
abuse of liberty; French liberty is more true and real, and is 
founded upon a far happier system. But we must not forget the 
great Timour, in the midst of our European comparisons. 

Timour had passed his youth in the most violent and warlike 
exercises, and at the age of seventeen he signalised himself in the 
field of battle. He chose Samarcand as the principal place of his 
residence in times of peace; but it is a fact worth recording that 
during the thirty-six years of his warfare and conquest—a series 
that was seldom interrupted—he only retired on nine occasions to 
Samarcand, to afford an interval of rest to himself and his army. 

Timour united in the diadem, which he usurped, the crowns of 
twenty-seven countries subject to nine dynasties, whose places he 
took. When Timour demanded the hand of the Shah of Khow- 








* Constant. Porphyrogenetz, De ceremoniis aule byzantine et de them- 
atibus imperii. 

+ See Stuart’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the Library of Tippoo Saib.” ' 

t “The crown of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns which 
he placed upon his head.” Gibbon, Book LXV, p. 335. This phra- 
seology is only figurative, Oriental monarchs having no crowns in the sense 
in which we use the word. 
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aresm’s daughter for his son Jihanghir, the following were amongst 
the magnificent presents sent to the young bride by the Tatar mo- 
narch ;—a throne of gold, a number of the most magnificent tiara, 
golden bracelets, ear-rings, waist-bands and girdles ornamented 
with precious stones, vases filled with diamonds and pearls, sofas, 
beds, ottomans, gold brocades, shawls, &c. Devices, composed of 
diamonds, were seen upon the walls of the houses as the bride en- 
tered the city of Samarcand, and precious stones and showers of 
gold pieces fel amongst the assembled multitude. Such was the 
wealth possessed by the Easterns even in those days—and such was 
the display of ostentatious grandeur and pomp in which they al- 
ready delighted. | 

After the conquest of Khowaresm, this oriental Napoleon no 
longer dissembled his wish to govern the whole word ; and frequently 
was he heard to repeat the sentiment of the poet, which says, 
‘‘that as there is only one God in the heavens, so ought there to 
be only one master upon earth.” His attention was first turned 
towards Persia ; then governed by two princes who had succeeded 
to the dynasty of Jenghiz-Khan. In his campaigns against these 
sovereigns, both of whom eventually succumbed to the superior 
force of the Tatar armies, Timour imitated the Greek Emperor 
Nicephoras and sent home to Samarcand all the gates and doors 
of the castles or palaces which he captured. ‘This strange conduct 
had been practised before his time, not only by the Greek monarch, 
bat also by Ali and Sampson. Even the reminiscences of the 
valour of the famous Rustan cou!d not arm the Persians with suffi- 
cient courage to resist the invaders with any degree of effect ; and the 
fine provinces of Khorassan, Sistan, Afghanistan, and Saboulistan, 
fell into the power of the conqueror, as well as ‘louz, the city in 
which were interred the ashes of Haroun-al-Raschid.* In process 
of time the whole of Persia was thoroughly subdued by the Tatar 
hero ; and the only condition upon which the Prince of Georgia 
preserved his kingdom, was the abjuration of the Christian faith, 
and the deliverance into the ‘hand of Timour of a coat of mail, 
which, according to the Koran, King David, the psalmist, had 
fabricated with his own hands. 


‘‘ Everything succumbed to the armies of the redoubtable Timour. The 
princes of Ghilan, who up to that period had considered themselves in 
security in the midst of their forests and morasses, were compelled to hasten 
and prostrate themselves at the feet of Timour. The sovereigns of Meso- 
potamia and Armenia, having persisted in their refusal to do homage to 
Timour, received ambassadors from that monarch demanding their submis- 





ss 


* The caliph with whom the reader is rendered so familiar in the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
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sion. Armenia was at that time governed by a prince of the name of 
Taherten, and the city of Erzendjan had been made his capital : in Mesopo- 
tamia reigned the dynasty of the Black Sheep.* The heir of this family, 
who resided at Diarbekir, recked not for the menaces of Timour and pre- 
pared to defend himself; but too feeble to resist alone the imposing forces 
of the conqueror, he saw his temerity punished by the capture of his two 
principal towns, as soon as the Tatar armies had ravaged the beautiful 
planes of Mouch. The fall of Wan determined Taherten to submit; and 
Timour suffered him to retain his title and domains, after he had come of 
his own accord to throw himself at the feet of the conqueror.” + 


It is now our painful duty to relate one of those horrible instances 
of cruelty from which even the lives of modern warriors are by no 
means exempt. ‘Timour had taken possession of the whole of oi 
sian Irak, the capital of which was Ispahan. In one of the fau- 
bourgs of that city there dwelt a blacksmith, whose name was Ali- 
Koutschapa, and who was afflicted at the terrible situation into 
which his country was plunged. He remembered Kawa, a blacksmith 
like himself, who in former times had raised his leathern apron asa 
standard of battle upon a long pole, and had placed himself at the 
head of his companions to overthrow the tyranny of Sohak. This 
reminiscence inflamed the mind and excited the courage of Kouts- 
chapa, who resolved upon imitating so noble an example. One 
evening he assembled together the inhabitants of Ispahan, and per- 
suaded them by his eloquence to revolt against the emissaries of 
Timour who were expected to take possession of the city. The citi- 
zens had recourse to arms—the watchword was passed around —and 
the carnage commenced with the almost immediate slaughter of three 
thousand of the Tatar garrison. The moment Timour heard of 
this insurrection, he sent a powerful detachment to reduce the city, 
and ordered every one of his soldiers to bring back from the expe- 
dition a certain number of heads. These blood-thirsty orders were 
issued for the purpose of securing a full amount of retaliating ven- 
geance ; and the soldiers on their sides offered a large price to 
certain individuals who followed the army, for the heads of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Ispahan. This price was paid with the 
plunder of the city. When the work of assassination was com- 
pleted to the extent commanded by ‘Timour—that is to say, as soon 
as every soldier had provided himself with the proper quantity of 
the bloody trophies of victory, fresh heads were brought into the 
market without finding purchasers. Seventy thousand citizens of 
Ispahan fell on that day; and their heads were piled up in gory 





* The dynasty of the Black-Sheep maintained itself upon the throne from 
777 to 874 A. H. 
+ Cherefeddin, ch. 59, p. 419. 
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masses in the midst of the public market-places and squares. To 
celebrate the sanguinary expedition, Timour indulged in an ovation, 
the splendour of which was never excelled by the triumphal proces- 
sions of any of the Roman or Grecian commanders of antiquity. 

The battle of Angora confirmed the power of Timour in the east. 
The Ottoman sultan Bajazet was taken prisoner, and his army totally 
destroyed. The following speculations upon an interesting subject 
will probably prove amsing to the reader :— 


‘The kindness with which Timour treated Bajazet, induced that prince 
to attempt an escape. * * * From that moment a more numerous 
guard was appointed to watch over the prisoner, and at night he was 
chained in his apartment.* This extreme severity and a false interpretation 
of the Turkish word Kafes, which signifies Cage as well as Apartment with 
Iron Bars, have given rise to a tale about an iron cage which all European 
historians, on the authority of Phranzes the Byzantine and Arabshah the 
Syrian writer, have since handed down to us. As this fable, for upwards of 
three centuries, was the subject of philosophical declamation, and as the 
celebrated author of the decline and fall of the Roman empire has him- 


self judged it necessary to discuss the question, we shall not hesitate in our 


turns to examine it, at the same time determining to do so more completely, 
and, if possible, with more truth, than Gibbon, who neither consulted on 
this point the ocular testimony of Schildberger, nor the more ancient Otto- 
man chroniclers, such as Aschizpaschazada, Neschri, and Seadeddin. We 
shall have recourse not only to the European authors of the time and to the 
Byzantines themselves, but also to the oriental authors who have left us nar- 
ratives of the wars of Timour, and to the Ottoman writers; and from our 
investigations, conducted with attention and impartiality, will doubtless 
result the exact truth.” 


Our author then proceeds to state that Schildberger, the Bava- 
rian page, who, having been taken prisoner at the battle of Nico- 
polis, related the particulars of the massacre of the Christians, says 
nothing that even induces a suspicion relative to the iron cage in 
question. It isimpossible that this man would have omitted so im- 
portant a fact—he who was so minute in all his details, who was 
present at the battle of Angora, was made prisoner a second time, 
became the slave of Timour’s eldest son, and who has left behind 
him the most minute narrative of the sultan’s captivity. Ducas, 
who is the only Byzantine historian worthy of the slightest belief, 
mentions nothing relative to the cage, but adheres strictly to the 
story of the Sultan being chained in his apartment at night. 
Phranzes, who is notoriously inaccurate with regard to matters 
of Oriental history, alone alludes tothe iron cage. The Persian 

authors, both poets and prose writers, who have written upon 





* Ducas, XVI. p. 21., and Chalcondylas. 
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Timour, simply mention the kind reception afforded to the eap- 
tive sultan, without even alluding to the iron cage. The same 
observation also applies to those true and trust-worthy historians, 
Lari and Jenabi. The contemporary historians Ibn-Hadjr and 
Ibn-Schona do not confirm the opinion of Phranzes more than the 
other authors here mentioned. The silence of these writers gives 
the lie to the assertion of Arabshad the Syrian, who begins every 
chapter with an insult to Timour, and who sacrifices even the obli- 
gations of truth to the euphony of his sonorous verses. Lastly, be 
it observed that Aschizpaschazada, the most ancient Ottoman 
historian, says, upon the authority of an ocular witness who served 
in Bajazet’s guard of honour, and who afterwards became the go- 
vernor of Amassia, that the sulian “ was transported in a litter 
protected with iron bars /ike a cage, and carried between two horses.” 
Nechri corrcborates this exact statement, declaring that the litter 
resembled a kafes, or cage. Seadeddin, the historian of the 
empire, asserts that “‘ the tale of the sultan being confined in a 
cage was a pure invention emanating from the fabricators of 
Turkish histories.” It was by Bajazet’s own request that he thus 
travelled to the place of his destination in a litter, as the sight of 
the Tatars was naturally obnoxious to his wounded spirit in that 
hour of degradation and defeat. We must therefore conclude with 
De Hammer, and the numerous authorities whom he has chosen to 
back his assertion, that the tale of the iron cage is a pure fiction, 
and that Gibbon was in error when he reproduced the groundless 
legend. Bajazet died at Aksher, of an attack of apoplexy, accord- 
to the Mussulman calendar, on the 14th of the month Schaban, 
805 ; and, in Christian terms, on the 8th of March, 1403. 

Passing over about fifty years, we come to the accession of Ma- 
hommed II., by whom Constantinople was beseiged and taken. 
This event is of such grand importance in Ottoman history, inas- 
much as it consolidated and centralized the empire of the Turks, 
that we shall devote considerable attention and space to its detail. 

Mahommed, having made peace with all his Asiatic neighbours 
both by sea and by land, directed his attention toward Constan- 
tinople ; and Constantine, the Emperor of the Greeks, by a mea- 
sure as unskilful as it was intemperate, only accelerated the moment 
when the Sultan was enabled to realise his dreams of conquest. 
While Mahommed endeavoured to hush the germinations of dis- 
cord in Asia, a number of Greek ambassadors presented themselves 
before him, and complained, in the name of the Emperor, of the 
delay accruing to the payment of the pension of Urkhan, whom he 
held in captivity. ‘This measure only irritated the Sultan, who sent 
away the deputies upon frivolous excuses. He then proceeded to Gal- 
lipoli, seized the revenues of the burghs and villages upon the“river 
Strymon, and ordered all the Greeks to be turned out of the country. 
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This prelude made the Greek Emperor aware of what he had to ex. 
pect’at the hands of Mahommed ; and he sincerely repented of his 
improper menaces and the rashness of his conduct. But it was 
too late. . 

The Sultan built strong fortresses on the shores of the Black Sea, 
and ordered his soldiers to conduct their horses and cattle to graze 
upon the fertile plains within the dominions of the Byzantine mo- 
narch, who, now seriously threatened by the Ottomans, suddenl 
abandoned his prudent line of conduct, and descended to the most 
humble supplications :— 


** He dispatched an ambassador to the Sultan to beg him not to suffer the 
standing corn of the Greeks, that was scattered around the villages of the 
Bosphorus, to be laid waste; and he sent every day the most delicious 
meats and wines for the Sultan’s table. But neither the prayers, nor the 
base humiliation of Constantine could make the slightest impression upon 
Mahommed. On the contrary, he ordered the horses and cattle of the 
army to be driven upon the Grecian territories, and force to be used to 
ensure the forbearance of the Greek shepherds from injuring them. The 
son of Isfendiar, the Sultan’s son-in-law, who had recently arrived from 
Edremid (Adramytus) upon the coast of Asia, ravaged the country and gar- 
dens of Birados (Epilatos) in order to supply provender for the cattle. On 
that occasion a Turkish palfrey-driver having struck a Greek who opposed 
his designs of plunder, other Greeks ran to the assistance of their fellow- 
countryman ; blows were exchanged, and some of both sides were slain.” 


From this trivial circumstance emanated a warfare which was 
only concluded by the total ruin of the empire of Byzantium. The 
Turkish soldiers one morning fell upon the Greek labourers in the 
corn-fields, and massacred them without mercy. The Greek Empe- 
ror, by way of reprisals, shut the gates of Constantinople, and 
detained as prisoners all the ‘Turks who happened to be in the cit 
at the time. A short time after this commencement of hostilities, 
the following message was sent to the Sultan :— 


** If misfortunes menace the city, the Almighty will be the refuge of the 
Emperor. The gates have only been closed after a flagrant violation of the 
truce. The inhabitants will defend themselves according to their power, so 
long as God shall not inspire the Sultan with more pacific resolutions.” 


But Mahommed was deaf to all appeals of this kind, and soon 
declared open war. The Emperor, who, during the previous six 
months, had filled the magazines of the city with provisions,* or- 
dered the gates to be walled up. On the 28th of August, 1452, 
Mohammed issued from his encampment at Boghazkesen, and ad- 





* Ducas, XXXIV, p. 138. 
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vanced up to the very fortifications of Constantinople. *' Having 
surveyed the position and defences of the city, he returned to Adria- 
nople on the Ist of September. 

While Mohammed was engaged in building strongholds upon the 
shores of the Bosphorus, a Hungarian founder of cannon, of the 
name of Urban, fled from Constantinople where he had been 
employed, and hastened to offer his services to the Ottoman 
monarch. Mohammed demanded if he could make a cannon capa- 
ble of forming a breach in the walls of Constantinople. An affirma- 
tivereply being given, the work commenced, and in a short time an 
immense piece of ordnance was completed. It was mounted on the 
summit of one of the strongholds above alluded to, and a Venetian 
vessel, sailing in the Bosphorus at the time, was made its mark. 
The ship was sunk at a considerable distance, and Urban was 
rewarded for his success with presents of an immense value. 

Mohammed then desired the Hungarian to form a piece of 
artillery twice as large as the one just described. The orders were 
complied with, and a second cannon was immediately cast. Leonard 
of Chios thus mentions the size of the ball which this piece of 
ordnance was capable of propelling:—Zapidem qui palmis 
undecim ex meis ambibat in gyro. Phranzes declares that the mouth 
of this cannon was twelve hands’ breadth in circumference ; and in 
reference to the weight of the ball, he says, Lapide in ed esti- 
matione mille ducentarum librarum. Voltaire, in his Histoire 
Generale, and Mignot in his Histoire de l Empire Ottoman, are in | 
error when they deny these facts. Gibbon has refuted these two 
French authors with regard to this matter. The ball was propelled 
upward of a mile, and buried itself about a fathom in a mound 
against which it came in contact. These preparations not a little 
increased the alarm of the Greeks, and excited Mohammed to a 
termination of the war by the capture of the city. 

Constantinople, like Rome, is built upon seven hills. It wascalled 
Byzantium from the name of its founder, and Constantinople after 
Constantine, who transferred thither the seat of the Roman govern- 
ment. In the course of time it was called Istambol by the degene- 
rated Greeks ; and by another alteration, more suitable to Turkish 
prejudices, varied the denomination of Islambol, or Zhe Fullness of 
Islamism. The city may be compared to a triangle ; two sides, 
one of which is bordered by the Propontis and the other by the 
harbour, are defended only by a simple wall; and the third side, 
which connects Constantinople with the continent, is protected by 
a double line of ramparts and of towers, and by a large and deep 
ditch. At each of the three angles of the triangle, the circuit of 
which may be completed in three hours’ quick march, was situate 
in those times a strong castle. At that extremity of the city which 
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was formerly called the Acropolis, and is now denominated 
Seraglio-Point, was the fort of Saint Demetrius, in the immediate 
vicinity of the church consecrated to that Saint, who also gave his 
name to the promontory. The sea, which formed the harbour, was 
called the Arm of Saint George, because the church of that Saint 
was built upon the shore. At the second angle, at the opposite 
extremity of this same side, and at the farthest end of the harbour, 
might be seen the Cynegion, now called the Haiwanserai, or amphi- 
theatre destined for the combats of animals. Behind this buildin 
was the great palace of the Blachernes, which the last Greek Em- 
perors preferred to all the others. This quarter is still denominated 
by the Greeks of Constantinople, the quarter of the Blachernes. At 
the third angle, at the opposite extremity of the wall which defends 
the city on the side of the continent, stood the Cyclobion or Pen- 
tapyrgon, so well known as the Castle of the Seven Towers. 

At the present day Constantinople has fourteen gates opening 
upon the harbour, from Seraglio-Point to the extremity of the 
quarter of the Blachernes. Five only are mentioned in the history 


of the siege ; viz. The gate of the Cynegion—Xyloporte, or the 


Gate of Wood—the great gate of the Palace of the Blachernes—the 
gate of Petra—and the gate of Oraia or of the Jews. At the foun- 
dation of the Palace of the Blachernes there had been a subter- 
ranean avenue, called the Gate of the Circus ; but Isaac Comnenes 
had walled it up in order to prevent the accomplishment of a pro- 
phecy which had declared that the Emperor Frederick would enter 
the place through this medium. It was however opened again 
just before the siege of Constantinople by Mohammed ; and it was 
by that means of egress that the Turks penetrated into the city. 

In reference to this circumstance, De Hammer has recorded a 
few observations which are too remarkable for their truth and 
acuteness not to be transferred to these pages : — 


** It is thus that in all ages there have been predictions, some refuted, 
some confirmed by after events ; and history should not disdain the light 
thrown by these presages, and of which the influence is so powerful upon the 
masses of a population. There are true predictions,—viz. those which 
emanate from a superior intelligence, which is accustomed to penetrate into 
the essence of things, to judge of the future by the past, and to separate and 
place in order the secret affinities between the causes and the results of 
events. But there are others which only rest upon a humiliating supersti- 
tion, provoked by apparitions wholly exterior and purely accidental. The 
former, built upon a profound acquaintance with the march of human affairs, 
do not address themselves to the superstitious instinct of the multitude, and 
exercise but small domination over the unread and the prejudiced: the 
latter, springing from our passions, and propagated by ignorance, have often 
served as a lever to raise the people. Their study enables us to penetrate 
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more rapidly into the spirit of an age, the character of a nation, and the 
situation of a government, than could oftentimes a long experience and 
fatiguing research. Nations, like individuals, themselves prepare their own 
ruin, as the presages deduced from the past have emanated from a con- 
sciousness of strength or of weakness. Accidental prophecies may not 
unfrequently decide a victory or a defeat; but those which an entire people 
incessantly repeats unto itself, necessarily contributes to its prosperity or 
decline, and should be considered the active elements of its destiny. They 
reveal interior dispositions which have originated them, and of which they 
are the faithful image. Courage and strength, when conscious of their 
own power, prophecy in favour of victory; feebleness and cowardice seek 
in advance an excuse for defeat, under the pretence of a fatality which con- 
demns them to disaster. These general principles find numerous applica- 
tions in the history of the prophesies which existed amongst the Christians 
and Mussulmans relative to the conquest of Constantinople and the ulterior 
destinies of the Empire of Byzantium.” 


It was under the contrary influence of divers predictions, that the 
siege commenced. Early in February, 1453, the monstrous can- 
~ non left Adrianople, drawn by a hundred oxen, and with two hun- 
dred men on each side to maintain its equilibrium, while fifty cart- 
wrights and two hundred pioneers preceded the equipage in order to 
put the bridges and roads in order.* Two months were occupied 
in accomplishing a journey which under other circumstances would 
not have required two days; for the distance between Adrianople 
and Constantinople scarcely exceeds a hundred miles, although 
Gibbon affirms that it is a hundred and fifty. 

The state of Constantinople at this period was wretched in the 
extreme. The votaries of the Greek and Latin churches main- 
tained a species of civil warfare with each other ; and the only power- 
ful man, in whom the citizens could trust for their defence, the 
Grand- Admiral Lucas Notaras, was mistrusted in consequence of 
his unbending opposition to the pretensions of the Catholics. 

On the 6th of April, Mohammed appeared under the walls of 
the city, and pitched his tent behind the hill which faced the Gate 
of Caligaria. The line of his troops extended from the Gate of 
Wood to the Golden Gate. The great cannon was posted oppo- 
site the former gate, which the Emperor had lately fortified. In 
the course of a few days it was transported opposite to the Gate of 
Saint Romanus, the latter being considered the more effectual 
position. It however soon burst, and killed its inventor Urban 
upon the spot.t 





* Ducas, XXX, p. 145. 

+ It is difficult to conceive how a cannon, that had burst, could be made to 
serve again: and yet it is evident that the Turks endeavoured still tomake use 
of the shattered ordnance here referred to. Gibbon is wrong when he says, 
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Fourteen batteries were now prepared ; and a number of baliste, 
thundering against the walls of the condemned city, aided the terri- 
ble strength of the artillery, while the Turcoman archers poured their 
flights of arrows upon the besieged who showed themselves upon 
the walls. A quantity of sappers and miners worked constantly in | 
the ditch, and digged hollows and excavations, whence the Turks 
harassed the Greeks without receiving any injury themselves. 

The Turkish army collected before Constantinople consisted of 
two hundred and fifty thousand men ; viz, one hundred thousand 
cavalry occupying the farthest extremities of the camp from the 
town; a hundred thousand infantry on the right wing; and fifty 
thousand on the left flank. In the centre was the Sultan with 
fifteen thousand Janizaries. The fleet consisted of eighteen three- 
banked ships, forty-eight with two banks, twenty-five transports, 
and upwards of three hundred smaller vessels, making a total of 
four hundred ships. Thus the besiegers had twenty times the 
forces, both by sea and land, mustered by the besieged, and double 
the ardour to attack than that which the Greeks possessed to Se 
defend. Ducas, from whom De Hammer borrowed this statement 
says, Adversus viginti Turcas Romanun unum stetisse ; but if, as De 
Hammer afterwards declares, the Greeks had only four thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-three soldiers, aided by two thousand 
strangers and four or five hundred Genoese, the Greeks could only 
oppose about one man to thirty-four. The Grecian fleet consisted 
of but fourteen sail ; and in artillery they were still more deficient. 

On the fifteenth of April, 1453, a terrible naval battle took place 
between a hundred and fifty of the Turkish ships and a small squa- 
dron of Genoese vessels which were anxious to get into the port of 
Constantinople. The victory was decisive in favour of the Genoese ; 
and Mohammed in his rage flogged the admiral of his own fleet, on 
his arrival ashore, with his own hand. ‘This combat imbued the 
Turks with the impression, that, if God had given them the earth, 
he had destined the empire of the sea to the infidels ; ‘* and a series 
of rapid defeats,” says Gibbon, “ has established the truth of their 
modest confession.” 

The Greeks had stretched an immense chain across the harbour, 
and Mohammed deemed it necessary to break it, or, by some stra- 
tagei, counteract the difficulties it threw in the way of his fleet 
entering the port. He accordingly ordered some of his vessels to 
be dragged over the land in the night, and launched into the har- 
bour ; and when the Greeks rose in the morning, they found their 
| port occupied by a squadron of seventy Turkish ships, which had 
ay cast anchor under their very walls. 
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; ‘** According to Chalcondylas and Phranzes the great cannon burst ; but it is 
! evident that they do not speak of the same gun.” 
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On the 24th of May, in the same year, Mohammed caused a 
proclamation to be made throughout the whole of the Turkish en- 
campment, to the effect that a general assault would take place on 
the 29th ; and having assembled his chiefs, he promised them all 
the booty, only reserving to himself the territory and the houses. 
These tidings were received by the whole army with loud cries of 
joy. In the camp was heard nought but the glad hymn—* There 
is only one God who is God, and Mohammed is his prophet. God 
is one, and no one is like him ;” and in the city resound the sorrow- 
ful wail of Kyrie eleison! Kyrie eleison!/—* turn away from us, 
O Lord, your just menaces, and deliver us from our enemies.’’* 

The assault commenced at day-break, and in one moment every 
portion of the fortifications, from the harbour to the extremities 
most inland, was the scene of a terrible contention. Mohammed, 
in order to fatigue the Greeks and reserve his choice troops, sent 
forward in the first instance his recruits and the invalids; and though 
he himself did all he could, both with his heavy mace and his threats, 
to urge them forward, not an inch of ground was gained by the 
Turkish army after two hours of the most desperate fighting. For 
a long time fortune and courage seemed to favour the efforts of the 
Emperor. 

While the war was raging with all its fury near the Gate of Saint 
Romanus, the city was assailed in another point. We have before 
mentioned the Gate of Cercoporta and the subterranean avenue to 
which it led. This gate had been opened by the Emperor to afford 
the means of egress for a sudden sally upon the Turks, and by some 
oversight had not been closed again. Vifty ‘Turks forced a passage 
through this gate, and fell upon the Greeks, attacking them in their 
rear. This terrible rumour flew from tower to turret, and from 
turret to gate, tillit reached that of Saint Romanus,where it speed- 
ily spread terror throughout the ranks of the Greeks. ‘The Emperor, 
in a moment of despair, threw himself headlong upon the ‘Turks and 
fell, wounded in two places. At that moment the Ottoman war- 
riors poured like a torrent into the city, and passing through the 
Gate of Caligaria over a heap of dead bodies, massacred all whom 
they met, under the impression that they had to fight against a 
garrison of fifty thousand men. But the carnage ceased as soon as 
they discovered the paucity of the Greek warriors ; and their cupi- 
dity was interested rather in making prisoners than slaughtering 
the helpless defenders of Constantinople. ‘‘ But if an angel at that 
sad hour,” says Ducas, “‘ had suddenly appeared amongst the peo- 
ple, and exclaimed, ‘ Unite your two churches, and I will disperse 





* Ducas, XXXIX, p. 158. Phranzes, p. 90. 
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your enemies,’ the Greeks would have remained deaf to the divine 
voice, and would have preferred the yoke of the Ottomans, so deeply 
had schism imprinted its baneful traces !’’ 


** No miracle could now save the empire. The gates of the city were’ 
hewn down with hatchets—the Turks poured like a torrent into every street 
—and the work of pillage commenced,—a pillage which nothing could 
oppose, neither the tears of women and of young girls, the cries of children, 
nor the imprecations of the wounded. There was no possibility of restrain- 
ing the soldiers, elated as they were with victory. Youth, beauty, and 
fortune alone decided the choice which they made in the midst of creatures 
trembling and fearful at the privileges to be exercised upon them by the 
right of war. The prisoners, without distinction of sex or rank, were 
attached two and two together by cords, the women being bound with their 
girdles and veils, The temples of the Almighty soon had their turn of 
desecration: the pictures were torn from the walls and cut into pieces—the 
sacred vessels were carried off or destroyed—the sacerdotal habits were 
changed into horse-cloths—the crucifix supported the bonnet of a Janizary 
—and the altars were profaned. Some used those sacred tables to eat 
upon, others converted them into beds where they violated the young 
girls, and a third portion made them serve as mangers for their horses. 
* * * The church of Aya-Sophia, according to Phranzes—‘ the sanc- 
tuary of the wisdom of God—the throne of his glory—and the wonder of 
the earth, raised in honour of the Lord,’ was changed into a place of abomi- 
nation and horrors.” 


Thus fell the ancient Byzantium, eleven hundred and twenty-five 
years after having been built by Constantine. The siege lasted 
fifty-three days and finished the 29th of May, 1453. ‘This was 
the twenty-ninth siege it had sustained since its foundation. The 
following is a chronological list of those sieges :— 


‘*‘ In the year 477 B.C., by Pausanias, after the battle of Plateza. 

** In the year 410, by Alcibiades. 

** In the year 347, by Leon, general to Philip of Macedon. 

“‘ In the year 197, A.D., under the Emperor Sepiimius Severus. 

“In the year 313, by Caesar Maximius. 

‘In the year 315, by Constantine the Great. 

‘** In the year 616, by Khosroes of Persia. 

‘* In the year 626, by the Shakban of the Avares. 

‘‘ In the year 654, by the Arabs, under the command of Moavia, Ali’s 
general, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Constantius III., Anno 
Hegire, 34. 

‘“‘ In the year 667, by Yezid, the son of Moavia, in the sixteenth year of 
the reign of Constantius IIT., A. H. 47. 

“ In 672, by Sofiar-ben-Aouf, Moavia’s general, A. H. 52. 

“In 715, by Moslema and Omar Abdol-Aziz, the son of the Caliph 
Merwan, under the reign of the Emperor Anhemius, A. H. 97. 


; 
: 
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* In 739, by Solyman, son of the Caliph Abdol-melek, A. H. 122. 
‘In 764, by Paganos, King of Bulgaria, in the twenty-third year of the 
reign of Constantine V. 


* In 780, by Haroun-al-Raschid, in the fifth year of the reign of Leon 
[V., A. H. 164. 


** In 798, by Abdolmelek, Haroun-al-Raschid’s general, in the second 


year of the reign of lrenus. 


‘In 811, by Krumas, the despot of the Sclavonians. 

** In 820, by the Sclavonian Thomas, in the first year of the reign of 
Michael-le-Bégne. 

** In 866, by the Russians, under the command of Ascold and Dir. 

** In 914, by Simeon, King of Bulgaria, in the third year of the reign of 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus. 

** In 1048, by Thornicius the rebel, in the seventh year of the reign of 
Michael Monomacus. 

“* In 1081, by Alexis Comnenes. 

“In 1204, by the Crusaders, April 12. 

* In 1261, by Michael Paleologus, July 25. 

“In 1396, by Bajazet-Ildirim, for the first time. 

** In 1402, by Bajazet-Ildirim, for the second time. 

‘** In 1414, by Musa, Iris son. 

** In 1422, by Murad II. 

*‘ In 1453, by Mohammed II., May 29.” 


Amongst all those commanders whom we have just categorised on 
the side of the besiegers, only eight succeeded in capturing the city,— 
Pausanias, Alcibiades, Septimus-Severus, Constantine, Alexis Com- 
nenes, the Crusaders Michael Paleologus, and Mohammed II. The 
last capture, under Mohammed, for ever decided the fate of Con- 
stantinople, and incorporated it in the Ottoman empire: the Paleo- 
logi lost a crown which they had so often compromised by their 
imprudence or cowardice ; and the Greeks submitted their proud 
heads to the yoke of the stranger, never more to raise them? Mo- 
hammed proceeded in state to the great church of Saint-Sophia ; 
and to the schisms of the Greeks and Latins succeeded the prayer 
of the Mussulmans—‘‘ There is but one God, who is God, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet !” 

The body of Constantine was found amidst the slain, and his 
head, together with that of Urkhan, Solyman’s grandson, was 
placed at the feet of the Sultan. The Grand-Admiral, Notaras, 
and his children, were put to death ; and the Bayle of Venice and 
the consul of Spain were massacred at the base of the pillar of 
Arcadius, in the square called Auret Bazari, or the Women’s Mar- 
ket. Cantareus and other Venetian nobleman would have shared 
the same fate, had they not given a ransom of seventy thousand 
ducats to save their lives. The Cardinal Isidore was sold as a slave ; 
he however succeeded in effecting his escape on board of a shi 
bound for a distant port. Phranzes, the historian, and all his family, 
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were sold to Mohammed’s Grand Chamberlain: but he sought 
refuge with his wife in the Peloponnesus, leaving his sons and 
daughters in the Sultan’s Harem. All the foreign officers, with 
few exceptions, perished gallantly by the side of the Emperor. 

But these scenes of devastation and destruction were at length 
brought to an end. Mohammed soon devoted his attention to re- 
populating the city, repairing the monuments, and erecting new 
structures. The ‘Turks had completed the first period in their 
history —a period of warfare and conquest, which had lasted upwards 
of a century and a half. The authority of the Sultans was consoli- 
dated and extended, according to the intentions of the mighty Os- 
man. The extinction of the empire of Byzantium, after an exist- 
ence of a thousand: years, and the conquest of its capital by the 
seventh sovereign of the Ottoman dynasty, prepared for the people 
of Europe a long series of struggles and calamities. 

With the capture of Constantinople terminates the second volume 
of the “ History of the Ottoman Empire.” The next interesting 
period to which we shall direct the attention of the reader is that 
epoch which lies between the years, A. D., 1547 and 1574, and 
which involves the history of Solyman [. 

The laws and statutes of Solyman have been considered by the 
Ottomans as the most important elements of their grandeur. Their 
wisdom obtained for that prince the name of Kanouni, or the Jegis- 
lator ; and European historians have bestowed upon him the title of 
Magnificent. In enumerating the monuments of his reign, we ought 
to signalize not only those of literature and the arts, but also those 
which especially relate to legislation. No other epoch of the Otto- 
man empire was so fertile in literary and scientific productions as 
the reign of Solyman the Magnificent, which lasted forty-six years, 
and that of his son Selim II., which was only eight years. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that Solyman I. was contemporary 
with Charles V. of Germany, Francis I. of France, Henry VIII. of 
England, and Pope Leo X. 

Not contented with erecting a number of mosques, Solyman 
transformed into places of Mussulman worship all those Christian 
churches which belonged to the various towns and cities that he 
captured. At Rhodes, Khoron, Sabacz, Belgrade, Temeswar, and 
Ofen, bells ceased to ring to call the devout to prayer; and the 
voices of the umezzins were substituted in their place. Solyman re- 
built the walls of Jerusalem, and established four colleges at Mecca. 
The house of Khadidja, the first wife of the Prophet, had fallen into 
ruins ; and Solyman rebuilt it on a scale of grandeur seldom before 
witnessed. He founded aqueducts at Mecca, and ensured the sup- 
ply of fresh water to the pious pilgrims who sought that city. 

Amongst the most eminent literary men who flourished in the 
time of Solyman, were Abdoul-Baki, the lyric poet ; Khiali, whose 
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surname arose from the richness of his imagination ; Ghazali, the 
Aretin of the Ottomans; and Yayhabeg, author of the works entitled 
« The Cat and the Beggar,” and “ The Revolt of the City of Con- 
stantinople.” Fouzouli sang the pleasures of opium and _intoxi- 
cating drinks, as well as the loves of Meignoun and Leila, the 
Pyramus and Thisbe of the east. Jelili and Filbri rendered them- 
selves illustrious by the composition of romantic poems ; and Revani, 
who died in the first year of the reign of Solyman, placed his name, 
by his ** Book of the Pleasures,” amongst the foremost rank of 
Ottoman authors. Lannii was also a celebrated writer of that pe- 
riod ; and Ab-Wasi’s translation of the “ Fables of Bidpai” is 
considered the most perfect specimen of Turkish prose composition. 
In a word, of the four hundred poets, whose biographies are handed 
down to us by Ashik T'schelebi, at least a quarter belong to the reign 
of Solyman the Magnificent. 

Of other celebrated literary men who flourished in this reign, we 
must not forget to mention the Mollah Ibrahim of Haleb, the 
author of ** The Union of the Two Seas,” a work which, as a 
Mussulman Code, is still valued in the east. Tasch Keprizada 
wrote an Encyclopedia upon three hundred and seventy different 
scientific matters ; and Hafiz Ajem also composed two learned works 
upon similar subjects, entitled, the one “‘ A Register of Sciences,” 
and the other “ The City of the Sciences.” 

It was through the wise ordinances of Solyman the Magnificent, 
that the fraternity of Oulemas, who are at once the theologians and 
lawyers of the empire, attained to that degree of perfection which 
it has preserved down to the present day. Solyman was the first 
who introduced a poll-tax into general use, the primitive levies of 
this kind amounting to fifteen aspers upon each person, without 
distinction of religion or fortune. ‘Transylvania, Moldavia, Ragusa, 
and Wallachia were all compelled to pay an annual tribute ; and 
conquest speedily entailed the same conditions of security upon 
Egypt, Venice, and Austria. The governors of provinces were also 
taxed according to the extent and wealth of the territory entrusted 
to their administration ; and, independently of the poll-tax, a house 
tax of fifty aspers, or a ducat, was also established in the time of 
Solyman. At that period the crown revenues amounted to the 
enormous sum of five millions of ducats. 

Not only did Solyman introduce considerable improvements into 
the different codes which governed the Janizaries, the provinces of 
Anatolia and Roumilia, and the landed possessions of those who 
were Mussulmans or not Mussulmans ; but he also divided the 
Ottoman territory into twenty-one distinct governments, compris- 
ing altogether about two hundred and fifty Sandjaks. The name 
of these governments were Roumilia, the Archipelago, Algiers, 
Tripoli in Barbary, Ofen, Temeswar, Anatolia, Caramania, Roum 
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or Sivas and Amassia, Soulkadr, Trabezun, Diabekr, Wan, Haleb, 
Damascus, Egypt, Mecca and Medina,* Yemen and Aden,+ Bagdad, 
Mossoul, and Bassora. He moreover effected momentous altera- 
tions in the penal code. Fornicators were condemned to a fine 
which varied from a thousand to thirty thousand aspers, according 
to their fortunes ; rape was punished in a truly barbarian manner ; 
and if any one took a liberty with the daughter or wife of another, 
he was sentenced to a fine in proportion to the extent of the outrage. 


A pure and simple accusation did not suffice to obtain a judgment ; | 


and if the accused attested his innocence by oath, the plaintiff was 
himself condemned to a fine. The law of Moses, ‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” was preserved in the Mussulman 
code, without figure of speech; but if the complainant chose to 
accept a compensation, he was at liberty todo so. Women of rank, 
who were accused of fighting with each other, were reprimanded by 
the judge, and sentenced each to a fine of twenty aspers: for poor 
people, the fine was reduced to two aspers for each blow, and a 
simple reprimand. For every glass of wine drunk by a Mussul- 
man, who was detected in the act, a fine of one asper was inflicted : 
a similar penalty accrued to the theft of a fowl ; but the robber of a 
horse, a mule, or an ass, had his hand chopped off, unless he could 
pay a fine of two hundred aspers. Relations, inhabiting the same 
house, were only reprimanded for stealing anything from each other. 
He who snatched a turban from the brow of a Mussulman, ina 
moment of anger, was sentenced to a fine of one asper and a severe 
reprimand. Robbers, who stole slaves or committed a burglary, 
were hanged. Ifarobbery took place in the neighbourhood of a 
city or town, the inhabitants were compelled to indemnify the com- 
plainant for the loss. False witnesses, forgers, and coiners had 
their right hands cut off. ‘Two consecutive omissions of the prayer 

rescribed five times a day, or of any particular fast, were punished 
“ a fine of an asper. Scandal or libel was subject to heavy 
damages for the benefit of the party or parties injured ; and usury, 
or the loan of money at more than eleven per cent., was liable to 
several severe penalties. Beasts of burthen were recommended to 
the kind care of their masters; and bakers were compelled to 
observe a certain list of proportions in the articles of consumption 
which they sold. Victuallers were obliged to have their copper 
utensils well lined with tin ; and the prices of pastry were regulated 
according to those of honey and almonds. Fruiterers were enjoined 
to content themselves with a profit of ten per cent. ; shoes, boots, 
slippers, saddles, bridles, bits, and harness in general, were all sub- 
ject to certain prices according to an invariable list ; and the wages 
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of journeymen masons, carpenters, and cabinet-makers, were fixed 
at ten aspers a day besides their food. The proprietors of baths 
were constrained to keep their establishments in the best possible 
order, to have their rooms well-heated, and to provide different 
combs and linen for Mussulmans and infidels. Beggars were 
allowed to solicit alms on market-days; and lepers were not per- 
mitted to show themselves in the streets. 

The same spirit of hamanity, which induced Solyman to amend 
the code of Moslemism, and soften down the extreme vigour of some 
of the primitive clauses, may also be observed in the permission 
which he granted to his subjects to use vessels of gold and silver at 
their meals, the early Fathers of the Mussulman church having 
strictly forbidden that which they considered a dangerous luxury. 
We may also conclude that this monarch permitted the public sale 
of wine at the commencement of his reign, as towards the conclu- 
sion of it we find him issuing an ordinance against a continuation of 
that practice. In his youth, when he constantly associated with his 
friend the renegade Ibrahim, he did not manifest the same scruples 
relative to the use of wine; but when he grew old and was afflicted 
with the gout, he made a merit of a necessary abstinence, and en- 
joined its practice to his people. Speaking of wine, Hafiz has said 
in one of his poems, ‘‘ This mother of all vices is sweeter to us than 
the kiss of a young girl.” ' 

The first coffee-house was established in Constantinople, in the 
year 1554, by a native of Haleb, named Schems, who after a 
residence of only three years in the capital, returned to his own 
country with a iurtune of five thousand ducats. 

In spite of the vast improvements introduced into the legislation, 
the finances, and the naval and military departments of the govern- 
ment, by the Sultan Solyman, his system of policy nevertheless 
engendered the seeds of those vices, which, developing themselves 
in after years, laid the foundation of the decline of the Ottoman 
empire. Having, at the commencement of his reign, regularly pre- 
sided over the sittings of the Divan himself, he gradually discon- 
tinued the custom, and contented himself with listening to the 
debates through a veiled window. The Divan assembled in the 
Seraglio four times a week, as was usual informer times; but the pre- 
sence of the sovereign was wanting ; and this step, taken by Soly- 
man for the purpose of increasing the veneration paid to the Sultan, 
and to widen the distance that existed between himself and his 
subjects, was a fatal blow to the prosperity of the Turkish empire. 

Poasieen to the time of Solyman, the Grand Viziers had been 
selected according to their capacities, and in reference to the man- 
ner in which they had conducted themselves in inferior employ- 
ments. But Solyman vested his Grand Falconer with the highest 
dignity of the empire, and thus afforded a precedent for an innova- 
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tion that proved most disastrous to the interest of the nation by 

opening the gates of bribery and corruption, and giving scope to the 
devices of unbridled ambition. It was also in the reign of Solyman 
that the Harem was permitted to exercise that pernicious influence 
upon the affairs of the government which gradually became a power- 
ful engine in the mechanism of oriental politics. 

Another grievous oversight committed by Solyman was his 
tacit permission to his Grand Vizier to dispose of the various 
government offices to those who could pay the largest sums for them. 
This system of venality and corruption became one of the elemen- 
tary principles of the decline of the Ottoman power. The Grand 
Vizier also imitated the splendour and pomp that existed in the 
palaces of the Sultan ; and the various grandees of the court vied 
with each other in their ostentatious display of slaves and depend- 
ants, the magnificence of their entertainments, and the wealth of 
their habitations. It was thus that, by heaping favours and pre- 
sents upon those immediately about him, the Sultan closed his 
eyes to their avarice, corruption, and dishonesty, and mingled with 
his good institutions these pernicious germs which eventually deve- 
loped themselves in so fatal a manner. 

Solyman abandoned too much of his own power to his Viziers, 
suffered his Harem to exercise too great an influence upon his 
actions, and manifested at one time an indulgence approaching to 
weakness, and at another a severity bordering upon cruelty. His 
favourite Ibrahim, the Grand Vizier, and his first wife, Roxalana of 
Russia, ruled him as if he were a child ; but in after years he com- 
pelled the former to expiate the indulgence with which he had been 
_ treated, and, as soon as the latter was no more, he did not hesitate 
to dip his paternal hands in the blood of prince Bajazet and his 
sons. If the numerous executions, which took place in his reign, 
be considered as measures necessary to the maintenance of order, 
the perfidious death of Ibrahim and Ahmed Pacha remains an 
indelible stain upon his history. But the faults of Solyman must 
not lead us to forget the great qualities which he possessed in no 
inconsiderably redeeming sense. 


‘* We must remember his noble deeds and his great talents—his heroic 
courage—his strict observance of the laws of Mohammedanism, which he 
united to so much toleration—his spirit of order and economy, allied to so 
much magnificence and grandeur—and his adoration of the sciences, and the 
protection which he accorded to all learned men. We must remember his 
thirteen campaigns, which he conducted in person—his numerous battles and 
conquests—the reduction of Rhodes and Belgrade, those two citadels of the 
empire, by sea and land, at the commencement of his reign—the conquest 
of Ofen and Bagdad in the space of seven years—Gynla and Szigeth, cap- 
tured in the last moments of his life—and the Ottoman banners planted 
upon the walls of Vienna and of Dion. He extended the frontiers of his 
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empire, on the east, as far as the fortress of Wan, and, to the west, as far as 
the castle of Gran; and he reduced beneath his domination Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, as well as the whole country as far as Nubia. From the per- 
pendicular sides of Mount Ararat and the plains of Nakjiwan, to the foot of 
Mount Sommering and the hills of Styria, his armies spread terror and 
alarm, and left nothing behind them save ruins, devastation, and the smoking 
embers of towns and villages. On the Mediterranean, his fleets, commanded 
by Chareddin and Torghad, carried their conquests into the Archipelago, 
Ponillia and Calabria, Sicily and Corsica, struck terror into the heart of the 
Romans, and advanced as far as the mouth of the Rhone where they 
besieged Marseilles, while a second fleet, in the seas of Arabia and the 
Persian gulph, sailed up the Tigris, and captured the city of Bassora. Let 
us also remember the buildings founded by Solyman—those master-pieces 
of Ottoman architecture, the Mosque of Solymaniya and the twelve others 
in the capital and the provinces—the restoration and embellishment of the 
aqueduct of Justinian—the repairs done to the aqueducts founded by the 
wife of Haroun-al-Raschid at Mecca—the re-building of the walls of Jeru- 
salem—the construction of the bridge of Tschekmedja, for the purpose of 
facilitating the import of provisions into the capital,—let us consider his 
legislative improvements, embracing the various branches of civil and politi- 
cal administration, and we cannot do otherwise than form a high opinion of 
this prince; for, although his inhuman severity towards his sons and his 
grandsons be a stain upon his memory, he does not the less merit the title 
of a great monarch.” 


We must for the present take an unwilling leave of De Hammer’s 
magnificent history—with the hope that we may ere long have to 
welcome an English version of a work which cannot be too highly 
appreciated. 





Art. VI. 
1. The Animals’ Friend; or, the Progress of Humanity. No. VII, 
London : Cotes. 1839. 
2. Reply to Dr. Styles’s Prize Essay on the Claims of the Animal Creation 
to the Humanity of Man. By the Hon. G. F. Berxerey, M. P. Lon- 
don: Ridgway. 1839. 


AN institution for a considerable number of years has existed, 
called ‘* The Animals’ Friend Society, for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” which publishes periodically an account of its proceed- 
ings and condition, together with a variety of miscellaneous matter, 
in the form of Essays, &c., regarding points supposed to bear most 
vitally upon the interests of the lower animals. The Society prose- 
cutes, employs informers to discover and act as witnesses in cases of 
breaches of the law, and otherwise exerts itself to enlighten the com- 
munity as well as to repress by gentle and admonitory means every 
flagrant violation of the rights of the inferior creation. One of 
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these means was to offer a Prize of a Hundred Pounds for the best 
Essay on the Claims mentioned above, which was awarded to the 
Rev. John Styles, D. D., Lord Carnarvon, Mr. B. W. Noel, and 
Serjeant Talfourd being the judges. That Essay was noticed a few 
months ago by us, and spoken of with approbation; although the 
** Reply” to it now before us has induced us to recur to its pages, 
and led to a modification of the praise we at first bestowed 
upon it. 

We yield to none in our detestation of wanton cruelty to the ani- 
mal creation; nor do we ever traverse the streets of London without 
witnessing scenes that we would fain that they had been unseen by 
us, but yet from which we cannot without a conflict turn away the 
eye, the appeal to humanity being so strong and touching. Some 
of these scenes are so gross that we would willingly lend instant aid 
to have the offenders punished. For instance, but ’tother day we 
observed two stout, lubberly fellows, seated in a dog-cart, and drawn 
along by a pair of animals of rather a slender shape and small size; 
drawn too at a gallop pace, although the dogs’ legs were so pressed 
down that their bellies touched the stones at every bound, while the 
foam was encircling their mouths. The outrage in such cases as this 
is against the feelings of the community as well as the rights of the 
brute creation, and demands a prompt check. Many other painful 
exhibitions are constantly to be witnessed which we do not perceive 
can be summarily put down, or that any law which could be wisely 
and safely passed would suppress. In the present state of society 
how are the claims of horses to be nicely adjusted, in respect of 
strength, age, and disease, while so many thousands of the people 
have their interests bound up in the speed with which they travel, 
or the quantity of work which these four-footed servants perform ? 
We must not forget that the claims and necessities of man are para- 
mount, and the toils and distresses of multitudes of our fellow 
beings surpass the average pains and deprivations of the brute 
creation. "Sen's feelings, anxieties, and reasoning powers take a 
scope, as respects the present and future, as well as in point of in- 
tensity, which renders every injury done him, every evil he endures, 
infinitely more serious than the most sagacious of the lower animals 
have to encounter or can understand. Yet in the periodical before 
us, the most obvious and stale truths are blinked ; a pervading senti- 
mentality runs through the publication that would elevate the Ani- 
mal and depreciate the Man, which is altogether inconsistent with a 
fair and faithful representation of their various spheres and rela- 
tions ; an affected sympathy for the one prevails, and a humbleness as 
regards the other, without arguments to support the conclusions, 
all which cannot but sensibly do damage to the professed purposes 
of the Animals’ Friend Society. 

Had the contributors to this periodical, and had the active mem- 
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bers of the Society dealt less in exaggerations concerning the relative 
rights of Man and Animals, we think that the services done by them 
might have been greater than those that are obvious tous. We have 
allalong thought that the method adopted was like beginning at the 
wrong end, and that even the most prudent exercise of this backward 

lan would have but few valuable and lasting desirable results. The 
feelings of the mass must be elevated and purified, the condition of 
hundreds of thousands of the population must be meliorated, before 
any extensive and virtual change will take place either in behalf of 
the animal or the human race. But is this exaltation of sentiment, 
character, and condition to be forwarded by such views of mankind, 
and mankind’s relationship to the lower creatures as the fol- 
lowing ?— 


‘Not knowing, however, what the words genus and species imply, we 
shall content ourselves with showing first, that the strong supposed line of 
demarcation between man and other animals, on the ground that man alone 
has reason is fallacious ; secondly, that the human species itself has its va- 
rieties the same as other animals; and thirdly, that it is not certain that 
man is a distinct family. As to the first question we refer te the numerous 
samples we have produced of the reason of brutes, and to the absurdity we 
have shown of misnaming them only blind instinct. With respect to the 
human species being only one kind, late discoveries have nearly established 
it as a fact, that there are varieties of species in the human race itself. That 
blacks, though transported to a country of whites, never become white in 
their offspring, and vice versd, that certain races of men can only live in 
certain countries, and die when removed to certain others; and if this be 
correct, it is natural to conclude, that these could not have arisen from the 
first same parents, unless historical or other knowledge can be shown to 
disprove the assumption, which they do not it seems deny. It must indeed 
be confessed that some races of men bear great resemblance, not only in 
looks, but in manners and intellect, to the monkey tribe, while some of the 
monkey tribe so nearly approach that of mankind, as to be considered by 
some philosophers to form one species with man. It has often indeed been 
asserted that unnatural affection and illicit intercourse have been known to 
have existed between mankind and other animals, and even that an offspring 
between man and the monkey kind has arisen. This may be true or false, 
but we have no other grounds to disbelieve it, than the high estimation we 


affix to ourselves.” 


Pretty well, had Lord Monboddo never conjectured! But not 
so well that the writer never heard of the Black Jews of China; and 
still worse that the attempt seems to degrade our species; that is, 
that the writer would raise the animal creation almost to the human 
level, or bring humanity down to that of the brute. As to the 
Mulish offspring so delicately alluded to, we ask what sort of zoolo- 
gical phenomena have there been known to proceed, generation after 
veneration, from such hybrids? Truly the self-complacency which 
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we find in another passage, joined with the science, of the above is 
peculiar :— 


** Before the existence of this society, and the exertions of the present 
friends of the cause, it was difficult to find works fit to put in the hands of 
youth, but several now exist, (for a list of some of which we refer to our 
own,) which we recommend to be administered in our schools, &c. instead 
of many of the old lessons with which the infantine mind has hitherto been 
bored. Far be it from us to depreciate the labours of our predecessors, 
among whom many excellent precepts are to be found, but so mixed up with 
fallacies and with minor considerations, and so general, without detail, that 
they are ill calculated for the object we hope to attain. Such works declaim 
loudly against dishonesty, but do not define what moral dishonesty is; they 
do not tell us how much of the world’s produce ought to be enjoyed by one 


man, how much by another, how much by a horse, or how much by 
a sparrow.” 


We have not seen, have not before heard, of any of these admirable 
elementary works; but surely in legislating anent a national system 
of education, parliament will do well to provide positively for the 
moral instruction of youth on the subject of honesty, by having 
them taught the proportions of the world’s produce, which “ ought 
to be enjoyed by one man, how much by another, how much by a 
horse, or how much by a sparrow.” No wonder, that in another 
paper we find the necessity of extending legislation on cruelty to 
animals warmly urged. The concluding paragraphs are :— 


** In order, then, to accomplish these objects, if a bill is to be submitted 
to a committee up stairs, we must mind of whom it is composed ; it had 
better not be a large one, and should not contain sporting members. This 
bill, then, must provide against evasion, which assails the subject on every 
side. It must provide adequate punishments ; forbid the commonness of an 
offence being brought forward as an excuse ; constitute masters responsible 
for their servants’ appearance ; and further than this—it should establish a 
power of appointing constables to defend the rights of animals, and be paid 
out of the pockets of the community.” 


All very convenient for a class of informers, especially when the 
following suggestions are taken into account :— 


‘‘ To be short then, we want some more laws to protect them; to dive 
into the secrets of the slaughter-house, and into the horrors of the dissecting 
room, and the stables and kennels of our nobles ; to enter private property 
when there is reason to believe that mischief is going on within; and more 
than this, we want laws which will not be trifled with: not such as pompously 
command what shall be and what shall not, while they omit the power of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, but laws which say ‘ This shall not be, 
do it if you dare.” 


' 
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In reading works of the same class with those before us, and 
taking the same extravagant grounds we never find it distinctly laid 
down, how far man is to make the inferior creation subservient to 
him. We can understand Cowper when he speaks of a “ need- 
ful” act, which implies that whatever contributes to the benefit of 
the possessor of an animal and of the community is lawful and right, 
as respects its use ; and we know that wanton cruelty, ill treatment 
are never consonant with, nor the source of this benefit. Such 
writers as are now before us, however, take refuge in declamation, 
leaving one perfectly at a loss to know whether they approve of 
ever making use of animals in any one shape or not. In vain we 
look, for instance, in the next long quotation for any practical 
instruction :— 


‘‘ To every species of animal is also given a constant succession of agree- 
able occupations, and knowledge adequate to its peculiar provision and 
happiness. How beautifully consistent then is this beneficent order of 
nature! And can it be designed by a just and equal Providence, that the 
unnatural toils and suffering of the dumb creation should take the place of our 
own spontaneous and requited labour? The food of the wild horse lies 
spread beneath his feet, thus rendering this spirited though delicate crea- 
ture capable of perpetual enjoyment ; and his hoof is protected by a species 
of horn, which although ineffectual for our use, enables him to ramble with 
delight over the steep and rugged mountain.. But alas! how awfully are 
these kind provisions of nature in his behalf frustrated by us, when the 
noble animal is reduced to a state of slavery, and compelled to draw the 
burdens we require of him, and cruelly task him with. The silk-worm 
spins her soft and curious web, she ingeniously wraps herself up in it, and 
we deprive her of the silken covering so admirably contrived for her shelter 
and security, to add a mite to our ostentatious attire; thus injuring, and 
often debarring the little creature of its brighter existence as a winged 
butterfly, the sunny hour appointed for it by its wise Creator. The dili- 
gent bee too, labours from early spring till autumn, gathering her choice 
sweets from the leaves of flowers ; and we snatch from her the little morsel 
intended by a kind Providence to afford her life and luxuriant nourishment 
through the long winter. But bounteous nature, tends to the welfare of the 
whole living creation! Yes, ever provident nature, acts and labours for 
itself, in the waters, the air, and the earth! Do not the fields, the forests, 
and the gardens abound in wealth for all! Are not the rich treasures of 
the mountain, and the valley, likewise intended for the use and benefit of 
all? Man perhaps has more wants than any other being in existence ; but 
has he not also expanding sensibilities, and an elevated capacity gradually 
unfolding to him the means, not only to supply these wants, but to make 
them subservient to the use and pleasure of everything around him? May 
he not have delicious food, beautiful raiment, and splendid habitations—and 
may he not now traverse the globe with a velocity equal to his powers of 
life, without interfering with, nay, even while generously administering to 
the luxuries of other creatures ? 
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‘ All animated beings equally with man, are provided by a bountiful 
Creator, with a thousand ever varying enjoyments. The lark’ the 
nightingale delight themselves and us with their song ; the Rowers peetane 
the air as they spring in their loveliness; the fields and the gardens are 
covered with verdure and beauty ; affording delicious pasture, and luxurious | 
abodes for innumerable living creatures; all endowed with capabilities and 
instincts to enjoy their freedom,—to provide themselves with suitable nou- 
rishment,—to take pleasure in God’s works,—to revel midst the beauties of 
nature,—to form a part in its harmony and order,—and in a word, to turn | 
all things to their advantage. To man it is moreover given to contemplate 
the exquisite adaptation, and magnificent arrangement of the universe as a 
whole ; he can behold with delight the surpassing beauty glowing in all 
happy existence, and the exuberant fruitfulness everywhere visible in nature ; 
he can discern and admire the infinite wisdom and goodness displayed in 
the moral perfection of the animal creation; and from these perceptions of | 
the harmony and sublimity of the universe, so deeply interwoven with his 
purest sentiments, springs an exalted gratification, which inspires him to 
adore and serve his Maker, by an enlarged benevolence boundless as the 
breath of life. 

‘We are indeed pre-eminently endowed with powers to perceive the 
benign intentions of providence, and are honoured by great and innumera- 
ble benefits; but we have only one way of proving our love and gratitude 
to our divine Benefactor for the blessings so liberally bestowed upon us; 
and this consists in the kind care and protection of all those beings over 
whom our influence can be exerted. Let us not then ‘take God’s name in 
vain’ by prayers and praises, while we neglect the obvious duties pointed 

_ Out tous, by a world of interesting beings, full of innocent gaiety and joy- 
ousness, when left to the undisturbed liberty of their reason and instincts. 
Let us not stain the loveliness of wild nature, which we cannot help admir- 
ing, even while we destroy it. No! rather let us shew the superiority we 
claim over the animal world, by following up Nature’s laws, and thus open- 
ing a wider, and more uninterrupted course of prosperity to all. Let us 
yield to the luxury of doing good; let us listen to the small still voice of 
Humanity, and give vent to the full flow of the kindly affections implanted 
within us. Then shall we everywhere find ourselves surrounded by amiable 
and sympathizing companions, with whom we shall partake of joys infinitely 
surpassing our present mixed pleasures; for, an unmingled felicity, far 
beyond what we now can conceive, must be the result of our united endea- 
vours to attain universal morality ; a morality, which takes all the Creator’s 
works impartially under our consideration. Let us then cheerfully acquiesce 
in the delightful duties appointed to us, by increasing our love, and extend- 
ing our care to everything that breathes. Let us look around, and atten- 
tively survey the exhilirating spectacle of wild and unfettered nature, every- 
where bursting upon our sight, and beautifully displaying itself in the fer- 
tile and teeming earth, the expansive sky, or the mighty waters: and 
whether we contemplate the wide range of the heavens above, or the vast 
depths of the boundless ocean, we shall still discover that life is happiness 
when combined with liberty. O let not then this liberty, so dear to all, be 
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pervades the universe, and that every animal is formed for its own happi- 
ness, as well as to contribute to the happiness of other sentient and feeling 
beings. ‘Let us taste and enjoy the divine goodness in all things provided 
for our support,’ while, at the same time, we provide for the support and 
enjoyment of the numerous living creatures committed to our charge, and 
equally objects of regard with ourselves of a munificent Creator. Thus shall 
we be the medium of an unbounded felicity, and thus obeying the divine 
will, as revealed to us in all animated nature, we shall take the Deity for 
our guide—we shall worship him as the Universal Father, and act consist- 
ently with our belief in his wisdom and benevolence ; ‘ we shall shew forth 
his praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives; by giving up ourselves 
to his service,’ in acts of universal kindness and humanity. Then, indeed, 
may we confidently rely on an all-wise Being for a happy futurity; and 
then, and then only, shall we feel and acknowledge, that our highest hap- 
piness is involved in the harmony and felicity of all around us, exemplify- 
ing the sublime truth that, everything in nature tends not only to the good of 
mankind, but to the welfare of the whole living creation.” 


** Following Nature’s laws ;"—what are any of these laws? To 
slay and eat, when I am hungry, creatures some of which most 
assuredly would slay me if they were not subdued and kept within 
bounds. It isman’s nature to extend his knowledge and his power, 
and make use of these means; not, as one might be led to suppose 
from the above extract, to liveand roam among the amiable and 
sympathizing companions referred to, which must mean, among 
others, since ‘‘ wild nature” is mentioned as the scene, amiable 
tigers, and sympathizing hyenas. We believe natural history will 
tell the writer that had this plan been always adopted he would have 
found the sheep, now so gentle and tameable, a disgreeable fellow 
inhabitant of the wilderness. Besides, but for man, who has been 
appointed or at least enabled to rule over the creation, to subdue 
and to cultivate its wildnesses, the numbers and the condition of 
many tribes of animals would have been much more injuriously 
affected, would have been much more at the mercy of the most fero- 
cious and devastating creatures that exist, than they are as the world 
goes, 

Really there are so many stupid things said and so much absurdity 
indicated in the last extract, that it may be deemed idle to deal with 
the passage. Just think of the idea that because the food of the 
wild horse consists of wild grass, that therefore he is not to be sub- 
jected to man !—for such is the meaning of the sentence, if it has 
any. Then the web of the silk-worm is not to be made an article of 
economy and commerce. It is robbery if man helps himself to the 
honey of bees. And yet we are told that the fields, the forests, and 
the gardens abound in wealth for all; a statement which we pro- 
nounce to be utterly false, if the principle be carried out that man 


must not appropriate to himself the honey of bees, or whenever such 
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an a causes the destruction of animals. Where could 
there be a garden without the maiming and the death of myriads of 
worms and other insects ?—how procure delicious food, beautiful 
raiment, splendid habitations, speed of travelling, without the labour 


as well as the pain of many creatures. ‘The moral perfection of. 


the animal creation,” ridiculously mentioned, could not in such a 
case be witnessed. 


Let the Animals’ Friend Society then be more moderate in its 


doctrines and pretensions, but not less vigilant in its endeavours to 


check wanton cruelty, although we do not expect the highest results 
from any such mode of procedure. We observe a writer in the pe- 
riodical before us.does take high ground when enumerating the 
benefits which the institution has produced. He is recounting the 
great change that its exertions have accomplished; never for a 
moment, however, acknowledging the advance of intelligence, and 
the general improvement of manners of the age, which we regard as 
the chief, if not the only source of improvement. The Society, he 
says, has,— 


‘* By its numerous prosecutions relieved our streets and markets from a 
mass of cruelty; it has in a great degree abolished bull-baiting, dog-fight- 
ing, and similar barbarous sports in our villages ; it has abated the abuses 
to animals in the watering places, and stopped many of the private pits for 
baiting and worrying animals; it has, in short, produced an era in the cause 
of humanity, which has not stopped with dumb animals, but has extended 
tomankind. Should this be doubted, let the streets of London be compared 
to what they were a few years back; when it will be found that not only 
cruelty to animals has abated, but also cruelty to man: as well as sports of 
dog and cock fighting have been stopped in our streets, so have men fights 
and boy fights for the amusement of a mob been stopped ; also the sport of 
hunting and pelting about the streets some poor unfortunate old maniac or 
simpleton, which was the common practice afew years ago; and as we have 
before observed, slavery itself has fallen since this little society has reared its 
head. These are not mere empty words nor vain bombast, they are simply 
the direct and collateral effects of this Society; the first effect is not to be 
disputed, and the second scarcely to be doubted, though it would be dege- 
nerating from the plain character it has borne, to arrogate to itself more 
than its due, yet what really is its due must not be concealed.” 


The fall of slavery has just as much to do with the Animals’ Friend 
Society, as several of the other changes so pompously claimed as its 
achievement. But we must forward to Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley's Pamphlet, which is dedicated to the ‘‘ Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Sportsmen of England, Ireland, and Scotland,” and 
in which, with very considerable effect, the shafts of argument, ridi- 
cule, and reproof, are handled, to the discomfiture of the Divine’s 

eneral doctrine and the complete refutation of several of his most 
highly laboured charges. We certainly, however, do not subscribe 
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to the whole of the Member’s conclusions or opinions, nor go the 
length he does on several points. For example, he says, “ I hold 
that of all combats between animals, that of the game cock is the 
fairest and least crucl, and the most independent of the interference 
of man;” and he proceeds to instance as a more cruel specimen 
horse-racing. Now we resist every one of Mr. Berkeley’s positions 
and assertions on this point. We assert that the term contest, not 
combat, is applicable properly to the latter sport. But adds the 
pamphleteer, “‘ There is neither coercion or excitement used to 
induce them (the cocks) to commence or continue their combat; 
nature prompts them to engage, and their indomitable courage (we 
call it ferocity and madness) and ceaseless hostility to each other is 
only to be terminated by the death ofone.” By the death of one! very 
gentle work indeed! and how gratifying the hostility and the rage 
of the combatants, operating in a characteristic way, too, upon the 
habits and feelings of the abettors of such pastimes as cock or dog- 
fighting, bull-baiting, and the like, as is demonstrated by the man- 
ners and moral qualities of the great majority of those who patronize 
these sports, and revolting as they have ever been found to refined 
and virtuous minds. Weare not aware that in horse-racing hostility 
exists between the horses; neither is death, the horrible gashes, nor 
the cruel accompaniments that occur in the other cases, its usual 
results. The consequence is, that tenderness of feeling and hu- 
manity are not outraged upon a race-course. We, ourselves, could 
never look upona dog-fight or a cock-fight, when we may unwarily 
have come upon such combats, without shuddering and without 
making off as quickly as possible ; and we know that the multitude, 
the entire community of those, we may say, whose feelings are 
worthy of being participated in, and whose characters deserve imi- 
tation, act and are moved in a similar manner. But there is much 
of gracefulness, and of what is pleasing to the eye in and connected 
with a horse-race. Then everything about the training and the run- 
ning of horses, so far as man is concerned, is manly,—invigorating to 
character as well as to body. Besides, but for this and kindred sports 
of the field, we never should have possessed unrivalled breeds of the 
most noble domesticated animal that exists. Individual] and national 
benefit depends very considerably upon the manly pastimes and oc- 
cupations to which we refer; so that were there nothing exhilarating 
to the spirit, or wholesome for the mind in horse-racing and hunt- 
ing, we should, while defending the above opinion upon Cowper’s 
principle, with equal earnestness resist our author's comparison, 
seeing nothing either secularly beneficial in cock-fighting, or healthy 
and desirable for the feelings. tale 
Mr Berkeley affords a striking instance of observing a distinction 
of words where there is no distinction of things. He says, there is 
neither coercion nur excitement used to induce game-cocks to fight. 
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What! are they not highly fed to strengthen them and to render 
them agile as well as fierce ?—are they not armed by artificial means 
with lethal weapons upon the heels ?—are they not brought, and not 
of their own accord, to the field of battle?—and is it not for certain 
known, that they will, when thus faced, fight to the death? It isa 
necessity according to their nature, and man is guilty of wanton 
cruelty when he by his own doing makes sure that this necessity shall ‘ 
have its illustration. As well might Mr. Berkeley say that on seeing 
fire applied to combustible materials, that he was innocent of the 
devastation of life, or the injury to limb it produces, if he stands 
aloof, without lending a succouring hand, or making an effort to 
check the flame’s rage. Could he then excuse himself by sneering 
that the element acted independently ‘ of the interference of man ?” 

We must add that it is not very creditable to the honourable legis- 
lator, when he declares, that ‘‘ the old English noblemen and gentle- 
men of former days did not refuse to witness a main of cocks ;” and 
that ‘ neither will I in the present hour.” 

This deliberate avowal that he will break the law that denounces 
the “‘ keepers” of cock-pits, andthe ‘ abettors” of cock-fighting, as 
particularly detailed in a statute, and that orders such worthless 
characters, on conviction, to be fined, comes with a bad grace from 
one who is a lawmaker. ‘The Member, however, is, we believe, so 
far consistent, that, as the newspapers have lately made the country 
acquainted, he has actually broken the law concerning cock-fighting 
and been convicted of the breach. We think he would show greater 
regard to his honour were he to confine himself to such sports, as he 
clearly proves are conducive to national. benefit, to the maintenance 
of manly prowess, or to the wholesome solace and occupation_ of 
the mind. 

We shall now cite some passages from the pamphlet, and then leave 
the subject to the consideration of our readers without further ob- 
servation. arly in the Reply, we have the refutation of a passage 
quoted from Dr. Chalmers, and some other pithy as well as satirical 
remarks, in which our author has manifestly the best of the case. 
He says,— 


“‘ We have here a quotation from Doctor Chalmers, designated by Doctor 
Styles as ‘ most affecting ;’ an analogy is drawn as to the reciprocity of 
feeling in cases of bodily pain or mental affliction, between man and the 
beasts and birds of the field! a bird is thus described :—‘ whose little house- 
hold has been stolen, as filling and saddening all the grove with melodies of 
the deepest pathos.’ Now this may be all very pretty and ‘ most affecting,’ 
if it were true ; but Doctor Chalmers and Doctor Styles, either by ocular 
or auricular demonstration, have been led into an amusing error in natural 
history, and seemed to have formed their conclusion from the opera, or 
some other similarly dramatic representation: for there only, with the 
exception of the fabulous story of the dying swan, do creatures sing when 
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on the eve of death or under the oppression of grief and desolation. 
Othello, intending to murder Desdemona secretly and in her sleep, is made 
to indulge in the loudest strains, while she, having been awakened from her 
rest, sings beneath the armed hand which is about to deprive her of exist- 
ence. This may be very harmonious in dramatic spectacles; but if you 
carry forth the custom into the wilds of nature, the discord becomes obvious. 
If the nest of a bird is robbed, the one that most deplores the loss of the 
eggs is the hen: but deep as her dismay may be, any man who has made 
zoology his study well knows that the hen bird cannot sing, and that the 
only means she has of ‘saddening the grove with melody’ is by uttering a 
short, sharp, and nine times out of ten, harsh cry of distress; while the 
cock bird, who can sing (with the exception of the robin, who sings in win- 
ter), will not sing, but will only exert his powers when the sun is bright, 
or the air bland, and when decked in the full plumage of procreation, the 
breast and brain of the bird are teeming with that natural gratitude so 
mysteriously and beautifully engrafted in the heart of heaven’s meanest 
creature. 

** After this zoological specimen of ignorance, and to prepare a point for 
the weapon of his charge against the sportsman, for being the sole creature 
addicted to wanton or unnecessary cruelty, we have the following passage 
in page 9.— 

“Secondly, those creatures which prey upon each other obey an instinct 
which destroys the life of their victim at the least possible expense of pain. 
It is usually in the night time, and in the hour of sleep, that they sink 
under the fangs and teeth of their destroyers. Twenty strokes sent home 
in an instance to the sources of life afford no leisure to reflect that they are 
about to lose it. That fatal moment is not embittered to them by any of 
the feelings which render it so painful to most of the human race,—regret 
for the past and solicitude about futurity. They feel the pang of nature, 
but not of mind; it is momentary, and then follows the undisturbed repose, 
the slumber of eternal rest.’ 

‘‘Now, here again we have presented before us ina lofty strain, the 
grossest ignorance, or else the most wilful perversion of a common and well 
authenticated fact. All beasts of prey, ranking under that numerous spe- 
cies distinguished by the name of the feline—and extending from the royal 
tiger down to the domestic cat,—are by nature addicted to the unneces- 
sarily prolonged tormenting of the victim captured, as well for their amuse- 
ment as food. Let us, with the wand of a conjuror, transform Doctor 
Styles into a mouse, or at least place him in the position of one ; the simile 
is singularly fitted, as well to the illustration of the subject as to Doctor 
Styles’s labour. Suppose him then to be captured by some monster of the 
feline species, at the moment of his egress from his door, for the purpose of 
a constitutional walk in aid of his mental and prize essaying strictures on 
the characters and merciful inclination of his neighbours. We behold him 
caught, carried into the middle of the square or street, or other locality, 
in which his domicile may be situated, care having been taken not to crip- 
ple him in any of his limbs, and in sight of his invitingly open door, Dr. 
Styles being deficient in that elongation of person natural to most animals, 
the uneasy claws of his persecutor detain him by his coat tails. Here his 
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powers of activity are miserably tested ; he is permitted to run, but pounced 
upon ere he reaches his place of security: his hat, his umbrella, his gloves, 
his shoes, are curiously played with, till, in the absence of fur, the rending 
of his garments beneath the teeth and nails of persecution, reduces him to 
a fit state for mastication, and the mind of the tyrant monster having been 
sufficiently amused with Doctor Styles’s unwonted activity, the savage 
appetite becomes satiated with his bones. Could the bones of Doctor 
Styles be thus picked, and were he subjected to this common mouse and 
cat test, and then rescued from the belly of his devourer, he would scarcely 
advance the assertion that man was inferior to beast in his merciful dis- 
position, or that the bowels of compassion, so large a share of which Doctor 
Styles assumes to himself, were wanting only in those men who partake of 
the healthful and manly exercise afforded by the field and forest. Again, 
as to the predatory hour. Att birds of prey (with the exception of the 
owl), and many of the beasts, seek their food by day, it is most erroneous 
to assign the night as the usual hour. He heads his ‘ second section’ thus. 
‘ That animals and a large proportion of the inferior creatures suffer by the 
cruel agency of man.’ That they suffer by the agency of man there can 
be very little doubt, but that their sufferings are unnecessarily prolonged I 
am not disposed altogether to admit. The ox is killed by a blow, the sheep 
by the brief passage of the knife, the fox as soon as you can catch him— 
the hare the same, or with pheasants and partridges by the instantaneous 
discharge of the gun—and flies and smaller insects of sanguinary propen- 
sities are swept away in myriads by the swift hand of a housemaid. In the 
great mechanism of the universe, causes should be judged by their effects, 
and the minor portions looked into and appreciated only as they tend to the 
general perfection. Without some inducement to the field, without some 
excitement necessary to call the high spirit, daring nerve, and muscular 
power into action, man would dwindle away into an effeminate course of 
life, in which the noblest energies of his nature might sink beneath the 
vicious inclination of mind induced by an inert frame.” 


The last sentence is too strong. Manly character and muscular 
— are not wanting in other countries, or among classes, in Great 

ritain, who have never followed field sports. At the same time 
the gallant bearing and noble spirit of Englishmen, although inex- 
perienced in such pastimes, have been fed and kept alive by ancient 
and prolonged national occupations of the kind. ‘There is not a 
citizen of the “Great Metropolis,” however constantly immured, 
that has not drawn from the fountain, and who is not proud of the 
stream. 

We again quote, the extract beginning with a quotation from Dr. 
Styles :— 


‘‘ ‘Whenever our eyes open upon the scene of animated nature, which lies 
around us, everywhere, and in almost every spectacle, we feel that a breath 
from the air of pandemonium is passing over the living world ;’ (Heaven 
forgive you, Doctor Styles, and make you more deeply sensible of, and 
thankful for, the bounties and the beauties of creation.) ‘ And that as it 
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regards the animal race, man, that should be their protector, because he is 
their sovereign, is their persecutor and their tyrant.’ . 

““*The hunters and the fishers of the wilderness were impelled by the 
cravings of nature, and at the hazard of their lives to ply their daily occupa- 
tion. Sustenance and clothing demanded of them their incessant toil ; and, 
prompted by self-defence, they often sought the tiger in his lair, and drove 
far from their habitations the prowlers of the night, that threatened their 
safety and repose. Whatever excitement there might have been in all this, 
the hearts of these barbarians were strangers to cruelty. What was neces- 
sary they performed ; it was not sport they pursued at the expence of the 
life they sacrificed, but they did the work of nature at her stern bidding.’ 

‘We here have our Author indulging in views and conclusions simply 
to suit the occasion. He offers man to our notice— 

‘Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
And wiid in woods the noble savage ran ;’ 

and he places him in astate in which his necessities and pleasures went 
hand inhand. As to the fact of the existence of cruelty of man ina state of 
barbarism, we have only to look on the usage of beasts when led to the 
sacrifice, and supposed to be under the eye of the Deity, for an illustration 
in its most offensive point of view : is it likely that the milk of human kind- 
ness, the springs of which arise and flow from the breasts of religion, should 
have been more widely diffused in the ages of idolatry or barbarism than 
they are in the era of Christianity? Independently of this it is impossible 
closely to judge of natural disposition or peculiarities, which were for the 
most part only developed in the minor associations and customs of an age 
so far removed from the present day ; and if Doctor Styles has not.studied 
remote history to more effect than he has the every day and natural pas- 
sages of the scene of which he forms an individual portion, why his opinion 
amounts to very little, and scarcely deserves a serious contradiction. Doc- 
tor Styles, in addition to his own remarks, in page 33, quotes from Pro- 
fessor Wilson as to the predatory and sanguinary habits of animals, but 
there also his zoological authority is in error. The stoat, the weasel, the 
polecat, and the martin, all these animals, but more particular the former, 
will hunt and kill simply for the sake of slaughter, and often times neither 
suck the blood nor revisit the carcass of their victim for any purpose what- 
ever. ‘ Wild beasts,’ says our author, ‘ scarcely ever kill their own kind. 
Man, in fact, is the only being who enjoys the terrors, wounds, and death 
of others, the only animal who kills in sport, and for sport.’ In this sweep- 
ing assertion how does our author get rid of the known combat of the ele- 
phantand rhinoceros, the battle between the lion and the tiger, the whale and 
the sword-fish, and last of all, though not the least, that personal animosity 
—independent of the cravings of appetite, as on the excitement of insult, 
or injury—which exists in the indomitable courage of the game-cock.” 


We knew before Mr. Berkeley so happily establishes the fact, 
that the Masters of Hounds, unless wantonly savage and ignorant 
men, are not cruel to the dogs, do not ill treat them. But we have 
not room for the complete exposure of the Reverend Gentleman’s 


error and random assertions on this point. One passage, however, 
we must cite :— 
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“The dog may beg from fear—but the hound works alone for pleasure, 
and if entered by a good huntsman, should be full of confidence, exultation, 
and delight,—and. regard the men assisting in the sport rather as merry 
allies than as creatures tyrannising over him. There is no animal subject 
to the dominion of man, that takes its character from its master so much as 
the hound does from the huntsman. The whip will neither make’ him 
steady from hare—staid in his demeanour when approaching woods, where 
his powers are about to be called into activity,—or careful when at fault on 
a line of scent; it will not induce him to open on the truth, or seal his 
tongue from the proclamation of a lie. _Example—manner—kindness, and 
attention to the development of the most generous portions of his nature, are 
the things most likely to make an useful hound, and the man who neglects 
any one of these inducements, and who resorts to any species of oppression 
or cruelty, cannot be held up as a criterion by which to judge of the gene- 
rality of sportsmen, or even bear their manly appellation. The whip is not 
a whit more required or used in kennels, than in any school which has been 


honoured with the care and correction of the youthful delinquencies of 
Doctor Styles.”’ 


To the Doctor’s bombast about a “ breath from the air of pande- 


monium passing over the living world,” let the following reply be 
cordially consulted :— 


** In this review I am determined to state nothing that I do not know, I 
will take the reader to one of the hills in the park of Berkeley, the scene of 
all those amusements for the pursuit of which we, as well as all other sports- 
men, are so sweepingly condemned by Doctor Styles; the time of the year 
shall be the spring, and the day beautiful. Around us are idly grazing the 
sleek and fatting herds of red and fallow deer, whose dappled skins and 
many twinkling ears, as they shake them at the flies, give a quiet life to the 
otherwise dreamy calm which surrounds us, while the hare and rabbit, and 
the gorgeous pheasant, gambol or strut beneath the hawthorns, the bloom 
of which is loud with the harmony of nature. On yonder drain or earth 
there sits an old vixen fox, while on the short green sward beneath her are 
her litter of cubs, either basking in the sun, or climbing sportively on little 
hillocks, whence to spring on the backs of their fellows, and roll them over 
in mimic battle; occasionally she raises her sharp eyes on the flap of the 
wood-pigeon’s wing, who is cooing to her mate in peaceful security in the 
venerable oak, from beneath which an old hunter, loosed in the park for life, 
gazes wistfully into the grassy vale, seemingly uncertain whether a low from 
the distant dairy cow might not be the horn of the chase in which he used 
so joyously to share. Yonder, too, is a huge deer greyhound idling around 
the park lodge, taking no more notice of the deer than if they were so many 
sheep. All—all is wrapped in security and rest. Now I confess that in 
such scenes as these, when passive nature spreads her loveliest lap, like a 
garden of Eden, to disclose the living creatures of God’s creation in their 
most peaceful and mirthful occupations, when a thousand flowers scent the 
air, and the lark wings her tremulous way to the skies, as if to seek a bless- 
ing or sing her thanks to that Being whose sun calls forth the hues of sum- 
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mer, my heart and soul are too full of admiration, are too fraught with the 
genuine thankfulness of nature, to blaspheme the visible perfections of the 
universe and the multitude of blessings it contains, or to let me think of 
‘pandemonium,’ or dream that ‘a breath of air from the devil is passing 
over and poisoning’ such scenes of earthly happiness. No;—I leave the 
Reverend Doctor Styles to these amiable conclusions, and if he cannot 
draw more comfortable consolation from a research, which, if made rightly, 
in my opinion should cheer rather than depress us in our pilgrimage through 
the world, why from my soul I pity him. 

“It is true that a charge ,of cruelty, to a certain extent, may be made 
against all the amusements of man, in which animals are assigned to serve 
his purpose: and if Mr. Thomas, the Secretary to the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Cruelty, felt half the solicitude for suffering nature, affected by 
Doctor Styles and the donors of the hundred pounds prize—why his jour- 
neys to the different places to which his secret informations might lead him, 
would be miles of absolute purgatory, for he must know that multitudes of 
the creatures which were whipped to drag him through the weary stage, 
were wrung in the withers, broken in their wind, blind, sprung in the 
sinews, and contracted in the feet; or has Biondello has it, when describing 
Petrucio’s horse—‘ they are possessed with the glanders, and like to mose 
in the chine, troubled with the lampass, infected with the fashions, full of 
wind galls, sped with the spavins, raied with the yellows, past cure of the 
fives, stark spoiled with the staggers, beguawn with the bots, swayed in the 
back, shoulder shotten and ne’er legged before.’ If the members of the 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty affect to shut their eyes against these 
facts, it were a pity but that four of them were harnessed to a truck, and 
made to run up Ludgate-hill with plenty of sitters to give the machine 
they drew a rearward preponderance; they would find, that if forced to 
run straight—a thing they are not at the present moment doing—that there 
were far greater cruelties practised every moment in the streets and roads of 
the metropolis, assisted by their presence, and patronised by their shillings, 
than the thousands spent by the nobility and gentry, can stimulate or induce 


_ by their patronage of the sports of the field. In saying this, I do not lift 


up my voice against the stage coach, omnibus, hack cab, or public convey- 
ance, far otherwise—I deem them the conveniences of life, suited to 
the majority of the people; but I wish to shew, that situated as we are, if 
the obligations of society and the sinews of war are to be maintained, minor 
abuses must be tolerated, the spokes of the wheel kept in order, that the 
circumference or grand circle of its evolutions may run even and secure. 
We, the masters of hounds and sportsmen generally, have been condemned 
by Doctor Styles, as monsters of cruelty and unchristian members of society ; 
the whole of us, we have all been held up in his Prize Essay as deserving 
of public antipathy; I will, for an instant, suppose ‘Othello’s occupation 
gone ’—and that deprived of their amusements in the field, the immense 
establishments of the noblemen and gentlemen I have mentioned and alluded 
to, were broken up, and the thousands, the millions of money spent upon 
them, to be borne abroad and frittered away in foreign places. What then 
would become of the multitudes of people thrown out of employment, and in 
what way does Doctor Styles point out a remedy for the calamity, misery, 
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and distress, which must inevitably spread itself over the face of the land, 

were his most mischievous advocacy to obtain its obvious consummation ? | 
We all know, at least your practical reasoner knows—that rich men will | 
have their amusements, ay, and poor men too, and that if they cannot have 

them in one place, they will in another. We know that England has been 
indebted to her ancient pastimes for the muscular power of her men, the 
might of her war horse, and to the overwhelming power of the cloth yard 

shaft. We also know that she is indebted at the present moment, to her 
sporting establishments, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, for their | 
presence on their estates of the landed nobility and gentry; and we know 
that thousands of her population derive their bread from the bounty of the — 
castle, hall, and manor-house ; and that by the immediate presence of these 
lords and gentlemen, the laws of the constitution are locally dispensed and 
maintained. It is in the hunting field too, where the rising aristocracy be- 
come acquainted with the best portion of the yeomanry, and learn to appre- 
ciate their merits. The landlord and tenant are joined in one amusement 
—there is a noble emulation in the chase in which the middling classes, the 
poorer man, may vie inoffensively with the rich, ar | become personally 
known to each other. It is good for them both, for by .neir immediate com- 
munication, the rough edge of one is softened and refined, while the other 
learns to believe that the middling and poorer classes are not absolutely 
automatons set up for the sole purpose of paying their rent, but that they 
are possessed of as quick feelings and sensibilities as the higher orders of 
society, and if treated as man should treat his fellow-man, capable of all the 
best feelings of humanity. Let Doctor Styles turn his attention to the 
state of Ireland—let him listen to the powerful appeal made by some of the | 
sons of that unhappy country, and he will learn in spite of all the prizes in : 
the world to induce him to believe the contrary—that the ruin of Ireland 

has been the absence of her landed gentry.”’ 
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In one passage the Doctor says, ‘‘ Noangler can be a good man.” 
Why, Professor Wilson is an enthusiastic and dexterous handler of 
the rod; and so is Mr.—Dr.—Lord—and so were thousands, all 
good and great men. Of course, according to this uncharitable and 
false assertion, no fox-hunter can be a good man. On the other 
hand, we presume, no patron or member of the Animals’ Friend 
Society can be a bad man. But behold! some of the patrons are 
both, for example, Sir Francis Burdett ; and how get you away from 
the dilemma, Doctor,—you who belong to the Society’s Board of 
Management? But we have done, convinced that while a mighty 
amount of wanton cruelty towards the inferior creation of animals 
exists and is daily perpetrated, which requires suppression and eradi- 
cation, yet that these desirable ends are not to be attained through 
exaggerated representations, or a sensless forgetfulness of the para- 
mount interests of immortal man. : 
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Art. VII.—Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hatuam, F. R.A. S. 
&e. Vols. I]. III. and IV. London: Murray. 1839. 


Tue first volume of this Introduction comprised the fifteenth 
century and fifty years of the sixteenth, a long period, which, 
according to Mr. Hallam’s plan and method of treatment, admitted 
of much generalization and compression. His purpose was to pre- 
sent a lively yet critical sketch of the preparative and transitive 
states of literature, in the various nations of Europe, from the lowest 
and dwindled condition of what we may call its dynasty during the 
Middle Ages, to an era, which in consequence of the invention of 
printing and other escapes from barbaric and antiquated modes of 
acting and thinking, that had worn themselves out, was to produce 
some of the brightest names in modern history. Before the close 
of the sixteenth century not only new paths were indicated and 
trodden, but some of the minds which traversed them will continue 
to be regarded as gigantic, and stars of the first magnitude in the 
literary constellation. We need only mention England with her 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and Spenser as an illustration. To be 
sure such men bounded away and out from the vast multitude, at a 
rate perhaps never to be approached; but they shed and perpetuat- 
ed those streams of light and beauty towards which all eyes were to 
be turned, and by which the imaginations of all were to be warmed 
and moulded. 

The present three volumes, completing the work, embrace the 
three half centuries, extending from 1550 to 1700; which the 
author by an artificial arrangement of his own, for the sake of con- 
venience, though at the expence of satisfactory principle, throws 
into three distinct periods, each comprising fifty years. Within 
each period again the subject is treated of under separate heads, 
such as classical literature, theological, philosophical, physical, dra- 
matic, polite, &c. In this way the author, with comparative ease 
to himself, is enabled to keep the reader’s attention fixed to any 
distinct class, and to pursue his course untrammelled. But then 
this disadvantage to the philosophy of the general history, and still 
more, perhaps, to the acquirement of a clear and comprehensive 
view of the genius and achievements of each mind, occurs, that we 
neither always obtain in one and the same chapter a glance of all the 
works of a writer, provided these belong to different classes; nor do 
these works always fall within one and the same period in the 
national and general summary of mental progress and variation. If, 
however, the reader wishes to obtain that which the author has not 
directly provided for him in the way just now pointed out, he will 
not experience much difficulty, in consequence of the facilities for 
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reference afforded, in finding out the separate portions necessary 
to the philosophic construction of views ik he may require con- 
cerning the progress and genius of literary minds and Ast. 

The great length of time embraced by Mr. Hallam in his first 
volume, and still more the broad land marks and mighty strides 
it exhibited, naturally called for a more generalized mode of treat- . 
ment, and more adventurous speculation, than the subjects which 
fall within the present three. Here the biographer and the critic 
are more frequently beheld than the historian. Throughout the 
whole of the work, however, the reader is surprised at the variety 
and minuteness of research, and not less at the learning, judgment 
and taste of the author. The comprehensiveness of the plan, not 
only as regards time, but departments, might well occupy half a 
dozen of bibliographical writers ; and even then it would be a mira- 
cle if a congruous view of the combined parts were furnished. There 
are defects, no doubt, in Mr. Hallam’s work, there will to different 
readers appear different inequalities; one author or period, as taste 
and predilections may lead, seeming to be over-laboured and over- 
rated, while another may seem unfairly or imperfectly handled. But 
these are features or fancies which in no great undertaking can an 
author expect that he will entirely escape. Certainly there is no 
other British author at the present day who can hopefully attempt to 
follow Mr. Hallam over the broad and diversified fields which he 
has here traversed and explored; fields which he has made his own, 
we are persuaded, in so far as the future may be concerned, con- 
fining our opinion to British literature and British writers. His 
successors must compile from the same authorities ; and is it likely 
that any one of them will find his judgment to be superior ?—or 
will his labour be more constant and continuous? Then as to the 
past, although Germany, Italy, and some other foreign countries 
may boast of most elaborate and learned works, having a purpose 
somewhat similar to that of our author, this is undoubted, that no 
English writer has pre-occupied the field, while no foreigner has done 
anything like the same justice to English literature. We may safely 
predict that no work will ever supersede this Introduction, whether 
it be a popular, a bibliographical, or a scholastic reader that 
inquires; while the canons and method of literary criticism which 
characterize the book present models,—the views being frequently 
original, the sentiments manly and well sustained, and the style 
dignified. Let any one test him upon Shakspeare and Milton, and 
then say whether he does not carry himself in a skilful manner, 
and with a master’s confidence throughout these criticisms. Or 
take him upon the still wider subjects that involve more vexed 

oints, which certain periods of ecclesiastical as well as of political 
oneal and certain schools of theological literature, involve, and 
then tell us whether or not there be displayed the results of most 
enlarged investigation, calm and profound reflection. 
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Having three thick volumes to dive into, the main subjects of 
which require dissertation, such as cannot be abridged or broken 
up, for the sake of extracting specimens, without great injustice to 
the author, we must have recourse to a few paragraphs, and frag- 
ments indiscriminately taken, that appear, with some degree of com- 

leteness to be able to stand by themselves; at the same time con- 
fining ourselves almost exclusively tothe lighter and more imaginative 
species of literature. We begin with some strikingly just remarks 
suggested by the labours of certain scholars, critics, and commentators 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such as Victorinus, 
Muretas, &c. 


‘“‘ Those who now, by glancing at a note, obtain the result of the patient 
diligence of these men, should feel some respect for their names and some 
admiration for their acuteness and strength of memory. They had to col- 
late whole of antiquity ; they plunged into depths which the indolence of 
of modern philology, screening itself under the garb of fastidiousness, affects 
to deem unworthy to be explored, and thought themselves bound to become 
lawyers, physicians, historians, artists, agriculturists, to elucidate the diffi- 
culties which ancient writers present. It may be doubted also, whether our 
more recent editions of the classics have preserved all the important mate- 
rials which the indefatigable exertions of the men of the sixteenth cent 
accumulated. In the present state of philology, there is incomparably more 
knowledge of grammatical niceties, at least in the Greek language, than 
they possessed, and more critical acuteness perhaps in correction, though in 
this they were not always deficient; but for the exegetical part of criticism, 
the interpretation and illustration of passages not corrupt but obscure, we may 
not be wrong in suspecting that more has been lost than added in the eigh- 
teenth and present centuries to the savans in us, as the French affect to call 
them, whom we find in the bulky and forgotten volumes of Gruter.” 


Just think of the impediments for want of school-books, and 
books of every kind calculated, as multitudes of such publications 
in our day are, to facilitate the studies of the beginner and the 
scholar, as well as the paucity of accessible authorities to support and 
guide the compilers of dictionaries, at the time when the Thesaurus 
of Stephens appeared, viz. in 1572. 


“* Henry Stephens had devoted twelve years of his laborious life to this 
immense work, large materials for which had been collected by his father. 
In comprehensive and copious interpretation of words it not only left far 
behind every earlier dictionary, but is still the single Greek lexion; one 
which some have ventured to abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed 
to supersede. Its arrangement, as is perhaps scarce necessary to say, is not 
according to an alphabetical but radical order; that is, the supposed roots 
following each other alphabetically, every derivative or compound, of what- 
ever initial letter, is placed after the primary word. This method is cer- 
tainly not very convenient to the uninformed reader ; and perhaps, even 
with a view to the scientific knowledge of the language, it should have been 
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deferred for a more advanced stage of etymological learning. e 
Thesaurus embodies the critical writings of Budzeus and Camerarius, the 
whatever else had been contributed by the Greek exiles of the preceding 
age, and by their learned disciples. Much, no doubt, has since been added 
to what we find in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom and 
syntax, or to the principles of formation of words, but not, perhaps, in 


copiousness of explanation, which is the proper object of a dictionary. ‘The 


leading defects conspicuous in Stephens,’ it is said by the critic 

quoted, ‘ are inaccurate or falsified quotations, the deficiency of several thou- 
sand words, and a wrong classification both of primitives and derivatives, 
At the same time, we ought rather to be surprised that, under existing dis- 


advantages, he accomplished so much even in this last department, than that 
he left so much undone.’ ”’ 


To refer for a moment to what our author advances regarding the 
movements and the reaction, of an ecclesiastical and theological 
character, which followed the first great shock of the Reformation ; 
—he says, we have here a lesson that should for ever restrain that 
temerity of prediction so frequent in our ears, and prevent us from 
being confident against the possibility of a resurrection of opinions 
which the majority have for the time ceased to maintain. He says, 
‘it must be acknowledged that there was a principle of vitality in 
that religion, (the Roman Catholic,) independent of its external 
strength. By the side of its secular power, and its relaxation of 
morality, there had always been an intense flame of zeal and devo- 
tion. Superstition it might be in the many, fanaticism in a few; 
but both of them imply the qualities which, while they exist, render 
a religion indestructible.” 

With regard to the intolerance of the early Reformers, Mr. 
Hallam speaks out with equal plainness; their disunion amongst 
themselves, their bigotry, and virulence, far from yielding to the 
benignant influence laid claim to, for a time growing more inveterate 
and incurable. Such disunion and virulence, indeed, may be 
regarded as the natural offspring of doctrines which left the mind 
of each one to indulge in free discussion, to judge for itself, in the 
interpretation of Scripture, and concerning the See of Rome. At 
length, however, the extremities and contradictions to which this 
liberty led,—the advance of civilization, and a better appreciation 
of what constitutes Christian charity,—extended over Europe, deny- 
ing the right of the civil magistrate to punish heresy with death. 
Mr. Hallam is of opinion that this tolerant spirit among Reformers 
rose out of the ashes of Servetus. Before leaving the subject of 
theological differences, and the alterations to which these were sub- 
ject in past times, we shall only mention that Mr. Hallam mig 
declares of Grotius, that a large folio volume of his epistles, whic 
few have perused, it may be presumed, contains such evidence of his 
secession from the Protestant side as no reasonable understanding 
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can reject. This is afterwards modified by the following distinction, 
—‘‘ It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotius was very far from 
having truly subjected his understanding to the church of Rome. 
The whole bent of his mind was to effect an exterior union among 
Christians ; and for this end he did not hesitate to recommend equi- 
vocal senses of words, convenient explanations, and respectful 
silence.” But we must now enter upon some more flowery paths 
for a few moments, making the general character of the Elizabethan 
worthies a stepping-stone in our diversion :— 


*‘ There was never a generation in England which, for worldly prudence 
and wise observation of mankind, stood higher than the subjects of Eliza- 
beth. Rich in men of strong mind, that age had given them a discipline 
unknown to ourselves ; the strictness of the Tudor government, the suspici- 
ous temper of the queen, the spirit not only of intolerance, but of inquisi- 
tiveness as to religious dissent, the uncertainties of the future, produced a 
caution rather foreign to the English character, accompanied by a closer 
attention to the workings of other men’s minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long distinguished the Italians, but it is chiefly 
displayed, perhaps, in their political writings. We find it, in a larger and 
more philosophical sense, near the end of Elizabeth’s reign, when our litera- 
ture made its first strong shoot, prompting the short condensed reflections of 
Burleigh and Raleigh, or saturating with moral observation the mighty soul 
of Shakspere.” 


Mr. Hallam in the above passage glances at some of those diver- 
sities which marked the different parts of the virgin queen’s long 
reign; for its literary and mental phases were of distinct classes, termi- 
nating, however, in that wondrous shoot and vigorous burst, throw- 
ing aside all conceit, feebleness, and whatever is characteristic of an 
unhealthy or foreign cast, identified with the period of Shakspere’s 
grandest creations. Having mentioned this never dying theme of 
praise and speculation, we shall copy a few sentences from the de- 
tails of the criticism concerning him. Mr. Hallam remarks :— 


‘* Of William Shakspere, whom, through the mouths of those whom he 
has inspired to body forth the modifications of his immense mind, we seem 
to know better than any human writer, it may be truly said, that we scarcely 
know anything. We see him, so far as we do see him, not in himself, but 
in a reflex image from the objectivity in which he was manifested; he is 
Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Malvolio, and Jaques, and Portia, and Imogen, 
and Lear, and Othello; but to us he is scarcely a determined person, a sub- 
stantial reality of past time, the man Shakspere. The two greatest names 
in poetry are to us little more than names. If we are not yet come to 
question his unity, as we do that of ‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ 
an improvement in critical acuteness doubtless reserved for a distant pos- 
terity, we as little feel the power of identifying the young man who came 
up from Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent player in a London theatre, 
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and retired to his native place in middle life, with the author of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
and ‘ Lear,’ as we can give a distinct historic personality to Homer. All 
that insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected 
about Shakspere, serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than to furnish 
the slightest illustration of his character. It is not the register of his baptism, 
or the draught of his will, or the orthography of his name, that we seek. 
No letter of his writing, no record of his conversation, no character of him 


drawn with any fulness by a contemporary can be produced.” 


The following presents some curious critical speculation regarding 
the same prodigy :— 


‘There seems to have been a period of Shakspere’s life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill content with the world or his own conscience ; the me- 
mory of hours misspent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, the 
experience of man’s worser nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen asso- 
ciates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly teaches,—these, as they sank 
down into the depths of his great mind, seem not only to have inspired into 
it the conception of Lear and Timon, but that of one primary character, the 
censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in the philosophic melancholy 
of Jacques, gazing with an undiminished serenity and with a gaiety of 
fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the world. It assumes a 
graver cast in the exiled Duke of the same play, and next one rather more 
severe, in the Duke of ‘ Measure for Measure.’ In all these, however, it is 
merely contemplative philosophy. In Hamlet this is mingled with the im- 
pulses of a perturbed heart under the pressure of extraordinary circum- 
stances : it shines no longer, as in the former characters, with a steady light, 
but plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. In 
Lear it is the flash of sudden inspiration across the incongruous imagery of 
madness ; in Timon it is obscured by the exaggerations of misanthropy. 
These plays all belong to nearly the same period; ‘ As You Like It’ being 
usually referred to 1600, ‘ Hamlet,’ in its altered form, to about 1602, 
‘ Timon’ to the same year, ‘ Measure for Measure’ to 1603, ‘ Lear’ to 1604. 
In the later plays of Shakspere, especially in ‘ Macbeth’ and the ‘ Tempest,’ 
much of moral speculation will be found, but he has never returned to this 


type of character in the personages. 


The pastoral poetry of Spenser is finely characterized in the ob- 
servations which the “ Shepherd’s Kalendar” calls forth. This 
poem was published in 1579, and is thus criticised :— 


‘‘ His primary idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every month of the 
year, was pleasing and original, though he has frequently neglected to ob- 
serve the season even when it was most abundant in appropriate imagery. 
But his ‘ Kalendar’ is, in another respect, original, at least when compared 
with the pastoral writings of that age. This species of composition had be- 
come so much the favourite of courts, that no language was thought to suit 
it but that of courtiers; which, with all its false beauties of thought and ex- 

ression, was transferred to the mouths of shepherds. A striking instance 
of this had lately been shewn in the ‘Aminta;’ and it was a proof of 
S penser’s judgment, as well as genius, that he struck out a new line of pas- 
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toral, far more natural, and therefore more pleasing, so far as imitation of 
nature is the source of poetical pleasure, instead of vieing, in our more harsh 
and uncultivated language, with the consummate elegance of Tasso. It 
must be admitted, however, that he fell too much into the opposite extreme, 
and gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue, which is a little repulsive to our 
taste. The dialect of Theocritus is musical to our ears, and free from vul- 
garity ; praises which we cannot bestow on the uncouth provincial rusticity 
of Spenser. He has been less justly censured on another account, for inter- 
mingling allusions to the political history and religious differences of his own 
times ; and an ingenious critic has asserted that the description of the grand 
and beautiful objects of nature, with well-selected scenes of rural life, real 
but not coarse, constitute the only proper materials of pastoral poetry. 
These limitations, however, seem little conformable to the practice or the 
taste of mankind; and if Spenser has erred in the allegorical part of his 
pastorals, he has done so in company with most of those who have tuned the 
shepherd’s pipe. Several of Virgil’s ‘Eclogues,’ and certainly the best, 
have a meaning beyond the simple songs of the hamlet ; and it was notorious 
that the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral romances, so popular in Spenser’s 
age, teemed with delineations of real character, and sometimes were the 
mirrors of real story. In fact, mere pastoral must soon become insipid, 
unless it borrows something from active life or elevated philosophy. The 
most interesting parts of the ‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar’ are of this description ; 
for Spenser has not displayed the powers of his own imagination so strongly 
as we might expect in pictures of natural scenery. This poem has spirit 
and beauty in many passages, but is not much read in the present day ; nor 
does it seem to be approved by modern critics. It was otherwise formerly. 
Webbe, in his ‘Discourse of English Poetry,’ 1586, calls Spenser ‘ the 
rightest English poet he ever read,’ and thinks he would have surpassed 
Theocritus and Virgil, ‘if the coarseness of our speech had been no greater 
impediment to him, than their pure native tongues were to them.’ And 
Drayton says: ‘ Master Edmund Spenser had done enough for the immor- 
tality of his name, had he only given us his ‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ a 
masterpiece, if any.’ ” 


Mr. Hallam has formed but a very low estimate of the prose lite- 
rature of queen Elizabeth’s reign, and expresses himself in a manner 
that will not be acceptable to the collectors of scarce books. If, 
however, our readers, coming down to a later period desire to have 
laid before them a hearty appreciation of certain productions that a 
celebrated name at once calls to mind, let them turn to what is said 
of the prose as well as the poetry of Milton. Weshall not take the 
critic, in his lengthened discourse, about the blind poet’s largest 
works; but see what is the opinion of a competent judge on a 
minor piece :— 


“The ‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ far less popular than most of the poetry of 
Milton, is perhaps the finest in the English language. A grandeur, a sim- 
plicity, a breadth of manner, an imagination at once elevated and restrained 
by the subject, reign throughout it. If Pindar is a model of lyric poetry, 
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it would be hard to name any other ode so truly Pindaric; but more has 
naturally been derived from the Scriptures.” 


In a style not less discriminating and hardly less laudatory the 
** Comus” is noticed :— 


**¢ Comus’ was sufficient to convince any one of taste and feeling, that a 
great poet had arisen in England, and one partly formed in a different 
school from his contemporaries. Many of them had produced highly beauti- 
ful and imaginative passages ; but none had evinced so classical a judgment, 
none had aspired to so regular a perfection. Johnson had learnt much from 
the ancients ; but there was a grace in their best models which he did not 
quite attain. Neither his ‘Sad Shepherd,’ nor the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess’ 
of Fletcher, have the elegance or dignity of ‘Comus.’ A noble virgin and 
her young brothers, by whom this masque was originally represented, re- 
quired an elevation, a purity, a sort of severity of sentiment, which no one 
in that age could have given but Milton. He avoided, and nothing loath, 
the more festive notes which dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with its 
serious strain. But for this he compensated by the brightest hues of fancy, 
and the sweetest melody of song. In ‘Comus,’ we find nothing prosaic or 
feeble, no false taste in the incidents, and not much in the language ; nothing 
over which we should desire to pass on a second perusal. The want of what 
we may call personality, none of the characters having names, excepting 
Comus himself, who is a very indefinite being, and the absence of all posi- 
tive attributes of time and place, enhance the ideality of the fictions by a 
certain indistinctness not unpleasing to the imagination.” 


We have purposely selected some passages that are calculated to 
command the attention of every reader, most of them possessing 
a popular interest. Concerning more obscure names and questions, 
demanding a knowledge of events and works that have been the 
subject of much controversy, or erudite discussion, it will readily be 
admitted Mr. Hallam acquits himself generally with equal com- 
posure and ability. But without thinking it necessary to quote 
anything further to illustrate the extent and particularity of his de- 
tails, take our concluding extract, which recommends itself to us 
especially on account of the relation it bears to the first of the tribe 
to which we ourselves belong :— 


* The knowledge of new accessions to literature which its lovers demanded? 
had hitherto been communicated only through the annual catalogues pub- 
lished at Frankfort or other places. But these lists of title pages were 
unsatisfactory to the distant scholar, who sought to become acquainted with 
the real progress of learning, and to know what he might find it worth while 
to purchase. Denis de Sallo, a Member of the Parliament of Paris, and 
not wholly undistinguished in literature, though his other works are not 
much remembered, by carrying into effect a happy project of his own, gave 
birth, as it were, to a mighty spirit, which has grown up in strength and 
enterprise, till it has become the ruling power of the literary world. Mon- 
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day the 5th of January 1665, is the date of the first number of the first 
review, the ‘ Journal des S¢avans,’ published by Sallo under the name of the 
Sieur de Hedouville; which some have said to be that of his servant. It 
was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or sexto-decimo form, each number con- 
taining from twelve to sixteen pages. The first book ever reviewed (let us 
observe the difference of subject between that and the last, whatever the 
last may be,) was an edition of the works of Victor Vitensis and Vigilius 
Tapsensis, African Bishops of the fifth century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit. 
The second is Spelman’s Glossary. According to the prospectus prefixed 
to the ‘ Journal des Scavans,’ it was not designed for a mere review, but a 
literary miscellany ; composed, in the first place, of an exact catalogue of 
the chief books which should be printed in Europe. Not content with the 
mere titles, as the majority of bibliographers had hitherto been, but giving 
an account of their contents, and their value to the public ; it was also to 
contain a necrology of distinguished authors, an account of experiments in 
physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries in arts and sciences, with the 
principal decisions of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the decrees of the Sor- 
bonne and other French or foreign universities; in short, whatever might 
be interesting to men of letters. We find, therefore, some piece of news, 
more or less of a literary or scientific nature, subjoined to each number. 
Thus, in the first number, we have a double-headed child born near Salis- 
bury; in the second, a question of legitimacy decided in the Parliament of 
Paris; in the third, an experiment on a new ship or boat constructed by Sir 
William Petty; in the fourth, an account of a discussion in the College of 
Jesuits on the nature of comets. The scientific articles, which bear a large 
proportion to the rest, are illustrated by engravings. It was complained 
that the ‘Journal des Sgavans’ did not pay much regard to polite or amus- 
ing literature ; and this led to the publication of the ‘ Mercure Galant,’ by 
Visé, which gave reviews of poetry and of the drama. 

‘“ Though the notices in the ‘ Journal des S¢avans’ are very short, and 
when they give any character, for the most part of a laudatory tone, Sallo 
did not fail to raise up enemies by the mere assumption of power which a 
reviewer is prone to effect. Menage, on a work of whose he had made some 
criticism, and by no means, as it appears, without justice, replied in wrath ; 
Patin and others rose up as injured authors against the self-erected censor ; 
but he made more formidable enemies by some rather blunt declarations of 
a Gallican feeling, as became a counsellor of the Parliament of Paris, against 
the Court of Rome; and the privilege of publication was soon withdrawn 
from Sallo. It is said that he had the spirit to refuse the offer of continu- 
ing the journal under a previous censorship ; and it passed into other hands, 
those of Gallois, who continued it with great success. It is remarkable that 
the first review, within a few months of its origin, was silenced for assuming 
too imperious an authority over literature, and for speaking evil of dignities,” 
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Art. VIII.—Travels in North America, during the Years 1834-5-6. By 
the Hon. C. A. Murray. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 1839. 


Mr. Murray’s travels included a visit to Cuba and the Azore 
Islands; but our business at present is to be with North America, 
and especially with the author’s ‘Summer Residence with the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians, in the remote Prairies of the Missouri.” 
Having reached New York, Mr. M. occupied himself in visiting 
the most remarkable places in several of the States, mingling with 
society of different grades, and giving as the result of his observa- 
tion much more favourable accounts of the people, than European 
travellers generally furnish. And be it borne in mind that our 
author must be supposed to have a far better right to pronounce a 
judgment on the subject of manners and attainments, in the way of 
refinement, than the majority of those who take upon themselves 
the office of arbiter elegantiarum. He is himself of aristocratic 
rank ; he has travelled in many countries; and he is an officer in 
the Queen of England’s Court. Yetin the better circles of Ameri- 
can Society, he found, though sometimes not in perfect unison with 
British modes, as much politeness, taste, and intelligence, as is to 
be met with in any country. At the same time he agrees with an 
opinion which we quoted from Captain Marryat’s Diary, and inti- 
mates that it is rash and wrong to speak of the Americans as one 
people, the citizens of different States varying as much from one 
another in regard to manners and appearance as do the subjects of 
different crowned heads in Europe. In the Atlantic Provinces 
where great wealth has accumulated among a comparatively few 
families, there is perhaps as distinct an aristocracy and as many 
inferior grades as obtain in our own country. There is, however, 
a prevailing spirit of hospitality and warmth of welcome to the 
stranger, though it may not evince itself in the way of bustle and 
verbal profession as elsewhere, and which is most ordinarily affected 
all the while. Vulgarity is not a frequent feature among the Yan- 
kees ; but inquisitiveness, intrusion, and rudeness make up for the 
deficiency, especially in the new settlements of the West, where the 
doctrines and the reality of equality obtain with full force; and 
where blackguardism in many forms reigns triumphant. Yet there 
is an exception, even among such commuities, where a man’s will is 
almost the only ascertained law, and where independence of con- 
dition may easily be acquired by any one ;—there are no theives. 
Says Mr. Murray, “ It certainly appears at first sight to be a strange 
anomaly in human nature, that at Dubugues, Galena, and other 
rising towns on the Mississippi, containing in proportion to their 
size as profligate, turbulent, and abandoned a population as any in 
the world, theft is unknown; and though dirks are frequently drawn, 
and pistols fired in savage and drunken brawls, by ruffians who 
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regard neither the laws of God nor man, I do not believe that an 
instance of larceny or housebreaking has occurred. So easily are 

money and food here obtained for labour, that it seems scarcely 
worth a man’s while to steal.” The traveller’s solution is, that 
“‘ theft is a naughty child, of which idleness is the father, and want 
the mother.” 

One cannot wonder that among such turbulent communities, and 
in the absence of stringent regulations, individuals should often take 
the office of retaliation into their own hands for imagined or actual 
wrongs, or that Lynch law should be adopted when a party has be- 
come ungovernable beyond the tolerance even of such a free and 
equalized society. It must, however, have been in some degree 
flattering to the amor patrie of our traveller, when he learned that 
his countrymen the Scotch have the best character among American 
settlers; that they are the most industrious and moral; while it 
will not astonish his readers when they hear that the Irish are the 
idlest, the least prosperous, and consequently the most unruly. 

The temptations to settle in these new countries are so great to 
any one who looks to the speedy acquisition of wealth as the chief 
good, as naturally to attract multitudes of those whose habits have 
reduced them to want, as well as of those whose industry and strenu- 
ous exertions cannot fail to obtain an early recompense. Just note 
the case of one individual, whose rise, however, we may presume, 
has been as much indebted to his virtues and excellent character 


as to his thrift :— 


“From Canandaigua, which I left with much reluctance, we passed 
through a thriving and well-cultivated country to Geneseo, where I had 
the pleasure of being introduced to Mr. W , the owner of a magnificent 
estate in the Genesee flats. Fortune seemed not yet wearied of being 
bountiful, and allowed us to see this most beautiful valley with the advan- 
tage of residing in one of the most hospitable and agreeable houses that I 
ever entered. Mr. W ’s son accompanied us through his extensive 
farms, which are formed to delight equally the eye of a Poussin or a Sir J. 
Sinclair. The broad meadows of an alluvial soil, covered with the richest 
grasses and watered by the winding Genesee, are studded with trees, beau- 
tifully and negligently grouped, among which are scattered large herds of 
cattle of various breeds and kinds, both English and American; these mea- 
dows are here and there interspersed with fields of Indian corn and wheat, 
while the hills that rise on each side are crowned with timber, excepting 
spots where the encroaching hand of improvement has begun to girdle some 
of the tall sons of the forest, whose scathed tops and black bare arms, 
betokening their approaching fall, give a picturesque variety to the scene. 

“Yet this scene, extraordinary and interesting as it was, possessed less 
interest to a contemplative and musing mind than the venerable and excel- 
lent gentleman who had almost created it ; for it was now forty-four years 
since Mr. W came as the first settler to this spot, with an axe on his 
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shoulder, and slept the first night under a tree. After this, he lodged in a 
log-house : subsequently in a cottage; and he is now the universally 
esteemed and respected possessor of a demesne which many of the proudest 
nobility of Europe might look upon with envy, where he exercises the rites 
of hospitality in the midst of his amiable family with a sincerity and kind- 
ness that I shall not easily forget.” 


A belief is general in England that the Yankee is a suspicious, 
avaricious, selfish, and inhospitable being. ‘The fact at any rate can- 
not be denied that he has good reason for being distrustful of tra- 
vellers from this country who may land upon his shores, in so far 
as he may subject his manners and modes of thinking to the antici- 
pated report to be taken and published from the note-books of such 
transient visitors on their return home. Mr. Murray, whose good 
sense and varied experience, lift him above the ordinary tribe of 
tourists, and who has learned to look beyond the outside of things, 
says, to the charge of suspicion and close-fistedness, that he met with 
remarkable disproofs, such as are rare even among the acts of 


liberality for which the English character is distinguished. He 
says :— 


**T shall mention two instances that occurred to me in the space of four 
days, which showed a very different character from that of which the New 
Englanders are accused. The change in the route which the prevalence of 
the cholera at Montreal induced me to adopt, had prevented me from draw- 
ing any of the money which I intended to get in that city ; and my finances 
were, therefore, so much reduced as to leave me only just sufficient to take 
me as far as Boston. Upon my mentioning the circumstance to Mr. T . 
my landlord at Burlington, as my reason for not making some trifling pur- 
chases in that town, he at once advanced me fifty dollars, by indorsing my 
draft on New York, and presenting the bill to the Burlington Bank. 

‘* The second instance which I shall quote was in the purchase of the 
Indian pony. Mr. C of Montpelier, understanding that it would be 
inconvenient for me to pay his price out of my travelling pocket-money, 
offered at once to accept my draft on New York for the sum, in which man- 
ner the purchase was made. Neither of these gentlemen had ever seen or 
heard of me before, and neither of them asked even for a letter of introduc- 
tion or other papers to satisfy them as to any particulars respecting me ; 
and with all due and modest allowance for my own gentlemanly appearance, 
I very much doubt whether I should have met with the same liberal treat- 


ment, under similar circumstances, at a country town in Yorkshire or 
Lancashire.” 








Again, travellers have represented their treatment and their accom- 
modation at the taverns, especially in remote parts of the country, 


in a very disadvantageous light. But what is Mr. Murray’s testi- 
mony :— 


** In travelling for the last fortnight with my own horse and waggon, [ 
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have stopped at three or four different places in the course of each day, and 
have gone through a great portion of the most unsettled country in New 
York, Vermont, and New Hampshire. In many instances the taverns have 
been very small; but I have never had reason to complain of want of 
cleanliness, good victuals, or civility. I have asked at the most unseason- 
able hours, both early and late, for breakfast, dinner, and supper ; and in 
the course of ten minutes have always been supplied with a beefsteak, 
potatoes, bread and cheese, butter, eggs, and tea or coffee: the beds have 
been clean, and whenever I asked for two or three towels instead of the one 
placed in the room, they have been furnished without any hesitation or 
extra charge. ll that a traveller requires is a sufficient knowledge of the 
world to prevent his mistaking manners for intention, and a sufficient fund 
of good temper in himself to keep him from being irritated by trifles. 
Upon entering or driving up to a tavern, the landlord will sometimes con- 
tinue smoking his pipe without noticing your entrance ; and if you ask 
whether you can have dinner, you may be told ‘ Dinner is over, but IT guess 
you can have something.’ If you are a true John Bull, you will fret and 
sulk; and, silently comparing this with the bustling attention and empresse- 
ment of an English waiter or boots, you walk about by yourself, chewing 
the bitter cud of your wrath; but if you are a traveller, or formed by nature 
to become one, (which John Bull is not,) you will take this reception as you 
find it and as the usage of the country, and in a few minutes he of the pipe 


will be assisting to arrange your baggage, to dry your wet greatcoat, anda 
tolerable dinner will be in preparation.” 


These are agreeable and unusual representations ; and although we 
cannot say that our author has thrown any new light upon the wei 
tier matters of government, national policy, or the principles t that 
mould into shape a people’s character, yet it is of practical use, and 
conducive to international feelings of amity and forbearance to have 
gratifying pictures of those of whom this country has long enter- 
tained deep jealousies, and of whom we have accustomed ourselves to 
think with strong disparagement. 

But the part of these volumes upon which we have particularly 
fixed our eyes regards one of the wild tribes of Red men in the Far 
West, and the scenes with which the Indians are habitually familiar 
in their forests and amongst their prairies. 

Mr. Murray, having crossed the Alleghany range, and sailed along 
part of the Missouri and the Ohio, at length found himself at Lea- 
venworth, the frontier station of the United territories. Here, in 
consequence of the arrival of a band of the Pawnee tribe, he deter- 
mined upon penetrating the wildnerness along with them, and of 
accompanying them to their village. In the course of this adven- 
turous attempt, when the Scotch Highlander and Chief was without 
anything like a clanship-tail, there were abundance of monotony, as 
well as fr equent instances of extraordinary excitement. To be sure 
the traveller’s sufferings were neither so frightful, nor his peril of a 
personal nature at the hands of the savages so imminent as some 
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adventurers have experienced. But yet it was no feather-bed affair; 
and but for the hardy habits of the Highlander, his deer-stalking 
skill, his superiority on horseback and with the rifle, he must have 
fared much worse than he did, or than any ordinary constitution of 
body and frame of spirit could have endured. 

Filth, vermin on clothes and person, disgusting food and man- 
ners, not to speak of hunger, extreme fatigue, &c. &c. were, accord- 
ing to his description, more than sufficient to denude of its enticement 
a residence among the Indians. If any one point comes out more 
clearly than another from his account, it is this—that the Red man 
is a degraded, treacherous, gross, and worthless beings. Our traveller 
strips him of everything like romantic feeling, he denies him even 
the oft-fancied possession of philosophic stoicism. . 

But although Mr. Murray’s picture of Indian life is anything but 
enticing, yet his spirits are so buoyant, his sentiments so healthy and 
manly, and his narrative so animated that a more agreeable and 
engaging book need nowhere be looked for. On no former occasion 
have we seen the superiority of the gentleman to better advantage, 
in situations where the resources of one who comes properly under 
such a designation, might seem to be out of place, but without which 
neither the equanimity nor the prowess necessary in the circum- 
stances could have been maintained. His education, experience in 
many situations, and habits of thinking, equipped him for regarding 
what many others would have deemed excessive hardship, merely as 
passing annoyances or only opportune occasions for studying hu- 
manity ; and having his mind stored with new facts, perchance net 
without the agreeable intellectual anticipation of amusing and en- 
lightening his friends and the public with a hearty record of them. 

Every hour convinced him that he had taken the only method 
(although we surmise he will not have many followers or imitators 
from among our summer tourists, nor even of our most enthusiastic 
sportsmen who may read what we are going to abstract) of becoming 
acquainted with the domestic habits and real character of the Indians. 
They are not to be seen in their proper colours at frontier stations or 
before white men. On such occasions they are always acting a part 
foreign to their nature. In the latter cases the Red man, the mon- 
arch of the forest, is all dignity and repose. He allows nothing to 
surprise him among the inventions and ways of the civilized, and 
he seems shut up in the panoply which a high sense of honour, 
ae of birth, and grandeur of action, confer. But follow him to his 

ome, and his language is gross, his ideas disgustingly licentious, his 
inquisitive and jealous habits remarkable, his disregard of truth con- 
stant, his thieving practices barefaced, not to mention the other 
features that must attach to all savages, such as tyranny over the 
women, cruelty, nastiness, &c. And yet there are dandies of the 
first water among the Pawnees, about the age of twenty, when the’ 
young men are allowed to hunt, being the period, also, when they 
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begin to seek other distinctions ; just as the Oxonian does on his 
first appearance in London after his degree of B.A. We must 
present a sketch of one of the Pawnee exquisites :— 


‘| haveseen some dandies in my life, English, Scotch, French, German, 
ay, and American dandies too; but none of them can compare with the 
vanity or coxcombry of the Pawnee dandy. Lest any of the gentry claim- 
ing this distinction, and belonging to the above-mentioned nations, should 
doubt or feel aggrieved at this assertion, I will faithfully narrate what passed 
constantly before my eyes in our own tent; namely, the manner in which 
Sa-ni-tds-rish’s son passed the days on which there was no buffalo-hunt. 

‘‘He began his toilet, about eight in the morning, by greasing and 
smoothing his whole person with fat, which he rubbed afterwards perfectly 
dry, only leaving the skin sleek and glossy: he then painted his face ver- 
milion, with a stripe of red also along the centre of the crown of the head ; 
he then proceeded to his ‘ coiffure,’ which received great attention, although 
the quantum of hair demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as his head 
was shaved close, except one tuft at the top, from which hung two plaited 
‘tresses,’ (Why must I call them ‘pigtails?’) He then filled his ears, 
which were bored in two or three places, with rings and wampum, and 
hung several strings of beads round his neck: then, sometimes painting 
stripes of vermilion and yellow upon his breast and shoulders, and placing 
armlets above his elbows and rings upon his finger, he proceeded to adorn 
the nether man with a pair of mocassins, some scarlet cloth leggins fastened 
to his waist-belt, and bound round below the knee with garters of beads 
four inches broad. Being so far prepared, he drew out his mirror, fitted 
into a small wooden frame, which he always, whether hunting or at home, 
carried about his person, and commenced a course of self-examination, such 
as the severest disciple of Watts, Mason, or any other religious moralist, 
never equalled. Nay more, if I were not afraid of offending the softer sex 
by venturing to bring man into comparison with them in an occupation 
which is considered so peculiarly their own, I would assert that no female 
creation of the poets, from the time that Eve first saw ‘that smooth watery 
image,’ till the polished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever studied her own 
reflected self with more perseverance or satisfaction than this Pawnee youth. 
I have repeatedly seen him sit, for an hour at a time, examining his face in 
every possible position and expression; now frowning like Homer’s Jove 
before a thunder-storm, now like the same god, described by Milton, 
‘smiling with superior love ;’ now slightly varying the streaks of paint upon 
his cheeks and forehead, and then pushing or pulling ‘ each particular hair’ 
of his eyebrows into its most becoming place. Could the youth have seen 
anything in that mirror half so dangerous as the features which the glassy 
wave gave back to the gaze of the fond Narcissus, I might have feared for 
his life or reason; but, fortunately for these, they had only to contend with 
a low receding forehead, a nose somewhat simious, a pair of small sharp eyes, 
with high cheek-bones, and a broad mouth, well furnished with a set of 
teeth which had at least the merit of demolishing speedily everything, 
animal or vegetable, that came within their range.” 
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Nor is such a savage without a promenade for the display of his 
gentility and finery, that, both as to scope for exhibition and the 
amount of admiration he commands, throws Hyde Park and its 
fashionables far out of sight. As soon as his toilet was finished, 
one of the women or children would lead his buffalo-horse to the 
front of the tent, to be decked and painted according to its owner’s 
taste ; stripes of vermilion adorning the steed’s forehead, neck, and 
shoulders, and feathers being twisted into his tail. Chains were next 
attached to the old-fashioned bridle, that had been bought or stolen 
from the Spaniards, and bel!s to the reins. And now, things being 
ready,— 


“6 He threw a scarlet mantle over his shoulders, thrust his mirror in below 
his belt, took in one hand a large fan, of wild-goose or turkey-feathers, to 
shield his fair and delicate complexion from the sun; while a whip hung 
from his wrist, having the handle studded with brass nails. Thus accoutred, 
he mounted his jingling palfrey, and ambled through the encampment, en- 
vied by all the youths less gay in attire, attracting the gaze of the unfortu- 


nate drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admired supremely by 
himself.” 


The monotony of the tribe’s life when at home, and excepting 
when engaged in battle or in the chase, seems to be extreme, hun- 
ger at one time enfeebling, over-gorging at another rendering, the 
men especially torpid. But even in the hunt, as conducted by them, 
our author saw no sport or excitement, but at best, scenes resem- 
bling too closely the shambles to be interesting. He speaks of one 
day’s slaughter of the buffalo as amounting to the number of be- 
tween five and six hundred; for the herds which it may exhaust a 
long time to discocer, and still longer before they can be overtaken, 
are sometimes amazingly large. We find in an American work 
lately published, and written by a Mr. Townsend, who, in the capa- 
city of a naturalist, traversed some of the wild regions in which 
Murray’s Indian experience was acquired, the following statement : 
—‘* Towards evening, on rising a hill, we were suddenly greeted by 
a sight which seemed to astonish even the oldest amongst us. The 
whole plain, as far as the eye could discern, was covered by one 
enormous mass of buffalo. Our vision, at the very least, would cer- 
tainly extend ten miles, and in the whole of this great space, 
including about eight miles in width, from the bluffs to the river 
bank, there was apparently no vista in the incalculable mass.” 

Although Mr. ae seems to have been more than a match for 
the Red men with the rifle, he remarks that the bow and arrow is, 


beyond all question, the most effective weapon for killing buffalo. 
He says,— 


‘It would be so even in the hands of an indifferent archer, because it is 








* 
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only necessary to have a well-trained horse, who is sufficiently fleet to over- 
take the game, but who will not pass them, so as to incur the danger of 
their formidable horns; the hunter may then gallop up behind them, keep- 
ing always on their right flank, so as to have the free use of his bow,{and, 
when within five or six yards, shoot one or two arrows into the loins in the 
oblique direction, which the relative position of the parties renders easy and 
almost unavoidable. Even if, as I before said, the archer be but an indif- 
ferent one, and the arrows only enter four or five inches into the flank, 
every motion that the poor animal makes brings some new portion of his 
wounded interior in contact with the sharp arrow-head, and he soon seeks 
relief in standing still, when he is either left to a slow and lingering death, 
or becomes an easier mark for a deliberate aim. But, with the Pawnees, at 
least among the braves and warriors, it is very rare that only a few inches 
of the arrow enter; on the contrary, unless it strike full upon a rib-bone, it 
generally penetrates two-thirds of its length, and is often buried up to the 
feathers ; indeed, I have seen the greater part of the feathers buried also, 
and have been assured by many, both Indians and white traders, that they 
have frequently known an arrow to be sent clean through a buffalo, and to 
stick into the ground; this last I never saw, but I can believe it. In 
shooting these animals with ball the risk is much greater, for, when wounded, 
they feel less pain in motion than in remaining still; and, therefore, they 


gallop either away from, or in pursuit of, the hunter, until they receive the 
mortal shot. 


Mr. Townsend, whom we have already quoted, corroborates our 
author’s account of the efficacy of the bow and arrow in the hands of 
the Red men, as well as other extraordinary stories. He says of one 
occasion,—‘* While the men were packing the horses, after break- 
fast, | was again engaged with my Indian friend. I took his bow and 
arrows in my hand, and remarked that the latter were smeared with 
blood throughout : upon my expressing surprise at this, he told me, 
by signs, that they had passed through the body of the buffalo. I 
assumed a look of incredulity; the countenance of the savage 
brightened, and his peculiar and strange eyes actually flashed with 
eagerness, as he pointed to a dead antelope lying upon the ground, 
about forty feet from us, and which one of the guard had shot near 
the camp in the morning. The animal lay upon its side with the 
breast towards us: the bow was drawn slightly, without any appa- 
rent effort, and the arrow flew through the body of the antelope, 
and skimmed to a great distance over the plain.” 

There may not be much excitement or sport for Europeans in 
the Indian method of hunting and bringing down the game of the 
prairies. But higher considerations attach to their practices. The 
fact is, that it is not so much as a pastime as the chief source of 
their daily sustenance that these children of the wilderness betake 
themselves to the chase. Mr. Murray says,— 


_“T cannot convey any just impression of the total dependence of the re- 
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mote western tribes on buffalo ; for their very existence, without giving a 
sketch of the various purposes for which that animal is, by their ingenuity, 
rendered available. First, its flesh is their principal, sometimes their only, 
food ; eaten fresh on the prairies during their hunt, and dried in their winter 
villages. Secondly, the skin is put to various uses; it forms the material of 
their lodges, of their bales for packing the meat, of their bed by night, and 
their clothing by day : the coarser parts they make into saddles, or cut into 
laryettes, or halters ; and, more than all, it is now their chief article of trade 
with the whites, and thus is the source whence they must derive blankets, 
knives, beads, and every other produce of civilization. Thirdly, they use 
the sinews as strings to their bows, and the smaller fibres instead of twine 
or thread ; the brains serve to soften and dress the skins ; while (as is else- 
where noted in this journal) the hoof, at the end of the shank-bone, is made 
to answer the purpose of a mallet. Fourthly, the bones are not less useful ; 
some of them being serviceable as scrapers, or coarse chisels; others are 
pointed, and used with the finer fibres as needle and thread ; and the ribs, 
strengthened by some of the stronger fibres, are made to furnish the bow 
with which other buffalo are to be destroyed: this last is the triumph of 
Indian ingenuity. The first bow that I saw constructed in this manner 
caused so much surprise and admiration, that I offered nearly the value of 
a horse for it, but was refused. When I add to the foregoing particulars, 
that on the barren prairies the Indians frequently depend upon the buffalo 
for their fuel, and on its bladder for the means of carrying water, it will not 
be denied that the animal is essential to their existence; and where the 
buffalo is exterminated, the Indian of the prairies must perish.”’ 


We may be sure that a sportsman of. Mr. Murray’s energy and 
activity, and one too from the mountains of the north of Caledonia, 
however inferior his weapons might be to those of the Red men, 
was not likely to : amongst them long without a display of 
his prowess and skill. Accordingly, we thus read :— 


‘‘ T was determined not to let the sun set upon my blood-guiltless head ; 
and, as it was only about two P. M., I mounted another horse, took my 
rifle, and again set out in quest of adventures. I soon found a bull in the 
neighbouring ravine, slightly wounded by an arrow in the flank ; and, as he 
was near the village, a large party of women and children were answering, 
at a respectful distance, his roaring and bellowing by their shouts and cries. 
They told me to go and kill him. As the horse I had then mounted would 
not allow me to shoot from his back, I dismounted, and shot a bullet into 
the bull’s shoulder ; after a short interval, he tottered and fell. I thought 
that he was just about to die, and imprudently walked up nearer to him. 
To my surprise, he sprang up and made at me; I waited till he came within 
two or three yards, and then fired my second barrel, and jumped on one 
side. He passed over the place [ had ceded to him, and, after staggering 
on a short distance, he fell again. I reloaded my rifle, and was obliged to 
fire another ball, which put him out of pain; and then I left him to the 
tender mercies of the women and children, and, mounting my horse, cantered 
over the hills in search of more game ;’’— 
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And fell in with more. But in his adventures Mr. Murray seems 
to have rashly on some occasions undertaken solitary exploits, to 
have lost his way, and to have been starved till he was ready to eat 
like a savage. We are told,— 


* As I trotted over the plain, I began to feel the cravings of hunger 
almost to a painful degree ; which is not to be wondered at, as I had been 
twelve hours in hard exercise, without rest, and had eaten nothing on the 
preceding day. After riding a few miles further, I saw a small herd: upon 
giving chase, a young bull fell behind the rest, being so fat that he could not 
keep up with them. After running them a considerable distance, we came 
to a very narrow steep ravine; and, as J saw the leaders cross directly up 
the opposite side, I knew that the fat gentleman would follow them as well 
as he was able. Accordingly, I dismounted, examined my caps, and pre- 
pared for a comfortable shot. When all the rest had disappeared over the 
opposite brow, he toiled lazily up the ascent. As soon as he was exactly in 
the place where I wished him to be, and not more than forty yards off, I 
fired. He turned instantly, gave me a fierce look, and began to run straight 
towards me: but the ball had been too true; he required no second, and . 
rolled dead into the ravine below. I now hobbled my horse, took off my 
jacket, tucked up my sleeves, drew my knife, and prepared to make my coup 
d’essai as a butcher. Previously to eating my savage and solitary meal, I 
looked around. ‘There was not a human being in sight to assist me in 
turning over the body, which is hard work for two ordinary men, but impos- 
sible for one: so I was obliged to content myself with skinning only one 
side. My knife was not very sharp, and those only who have seen and 
proved the skin of this hairy monster can judge of the labour of the task. 
After an hour’s unremitting work I succeeded, and then went on to open the 
body. Without much difficulty I got at the liver, and began to eat, cer- 
tainly more like a wolf, or Indian, than a Christian man. After devouring 
several large morsels, I saw a hunter coming towards me at full speed. He 
had been unsuccessful, and was hungry. I was nearly choked with thirst, 
and, as soon as he arrived, made him signs, that if he would fetch me water, 
I would give him as much to eat as he chose. He nodded assent. We then 
took out the bladder of the buffalo ; I told him to wash it well, and bring it 
back full of clear water. He went off at a gallop, and, in about a quarter 
of an hour, came back, having executed his commission. I cannot say that 
the water was quite crystal ; but I never enjoyed a more delicious meal than 
this raw liver, and the water, such as it was. The Indian also showed me 
two or three other morsels, which | found excellent ; and I strongly recom- 
mend to any gentleman who may ever find himself similarly situated, to 
break a bone, and suck the marrow.” 


So much for his Prairie hunting achievements. But now we ma 
ask are they likely to entice many gentlemen, single-handed, to with- 
draw from the vicinity of all civilized life, and associate for a summer 
with the roamers of the Far West? Perhaps we may be entitled to 
put the question with more confidence, after we have a sight of the 
traveller stationed in Sa-ni-tas-rish’s lodge, where he abode many 
weeks, the lodge forming one of a considerable village. 
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When these lodges or tents are to be pitched, the women, the 
drudges among savages and barbarians, have the office of erecting them. 
Such habitations, however, are not very capacious, considering the 
number of persons that sleep in them. But every occupant, from 
the chief, to the. lowest in rank has his assigned place, sleep upon 
his own blanket, or buffalo robe; has his bow and quiver suspended 
over his head; his saddle, bridle, and laryettes, &c., behind his 
back, to the prevention of much confusion, although each one has 
only just room to sit or recline at full length. ‘To any Christian 
man this would not be a very agreeable abode in wet weather, nor 
for night after night at any season. Bear in mind, too, that besides 
the foetid or pent air, and the multitude of crawling creatures that 
intrude themselves, or are bred and are harboured, as also the dis- 
gusting food with which a welcomed white visitor will be expected 
to gorge himself, there is a strong probability that ignorance of the 
native language will add to the stranger’s annoyance, especially as 
we learn that the squaws and the children are not tongue-tied. But 
there are other sources of disturbance. Take Mr. Murray’s outline 
of nocturnal annoyances :— 


** In this tent I now established myself, spread my bear-skin, hung up 
my rifle ; and, with my saddle-bags for a pillow, prepared for the ‘ coming 
on of grateful evening mild.’ It is not easy, in a situation so curious and 
strange, to court ‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer.’ Moreover, I found that 
among the Pawnees, Silence was not among the Goddesses of the Night,— 
imprimis, the two children in the tent were extremely ill with the hooping- 
cough ; besides which, they were very ill-tempered, and both completely 
spoiled ; so that sometimes they were uttering the groans and cries of real 
suffering, at others, would scream with the utmost power of their lungs, till 
their mother rose, and gave them anything they might fancy. In the second 
place, the loquacity of the ladies knew no bounds ; and they seemed deter- 
mined to indemnify themselves for the temporary silence which the labours 
of the day imposed upon them. My ear was just becoming accustomed to 
these shrill and varied vibrations of the human tongue, and I was just about 
to fall to sleep, when I was aroused by a distant howl, as I thought, of a 
wolf. It came on nearer and nearer, louder and louder, till at length the 
wild, tumultuous, and many-mingled cry swelled into such a volume of sound 
as it is impossible to describe ; and if I could describe it, I could scarce] 
expect it to obtain credence. But first, let any doubter recall to mind some 
night when he may have been sleepless and feverish,—perhaps a chained 
watch-dog began to ‘ bay the moon,’ and perhaps some canine neighbours 
caught up and prolonged the strain,—and he may remember the musical 
effect produced by this serenade! Now let me inform him, that in our vil- 
lage there were more than six hundred tents, and that each tent owned, 
upon an average, seven dogs, so that there were upwards of four thousand 
dogs in the encampment, all of them mongrels and curs, very slightly dif- 
fering from the wolf in appearance, and scarcely at all in voice. In this 
nightly howl they all join (at least, of all those round our tent, I could not 
see one exception): and, having now faithfully described the cause, it is 
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needless to suggest, even to the most sluggish imagination, the grand effect 
of a dog-chorus, at midnight, in the Pawnee village !” 


We close our extracts from these entertaining and animated 
volumes with the account of a still more formidable midnight dis- 
turbance than we have yet suggested to our readers. It is called a 
Stampedo, and from Mr. Murray’s description we almost fancy that 
we hear the thunder of the storm and whirlwind of hoofs mentioned :— 


** About an hour after the usual time at which the horses were brought 
in for the night, hobbled, and otherwise secured near the tents and fires of 
their respective owners, an indistinct sound arose, like the muttering of dis- 
tant thunder. As it approached it became mingled with the howling of all 
the dogs in the encampment, and with the shouts and yells of the Indians. 
In coming nearer, it rose high above all these accompaniments, and resem- 
bled the lashing of a heavy surf upon a beach. On and on it rolled towards 
us, and partly from my own hearing, partly from the hurried words and 
actions of the tenants of our lodge, I gathered that it must be the fierce and 
uncontrollable gallop of thousands of panic-stricken horses. As this living 
torrent drew nigh, I sprang to the front of the tent, seized my favourite 
riding-mare, and, in addition to the hobbles which confined her, twisted the 
long laryette round her fore-legs, then led her immediatly in front of the 
fire, hoping that the excited and maddened flood of horses would divide, and 
pass on each side of it. * * As the gallopping mass drew nigh, our 
horses began to snort, prick up their ears, and then to tremble ; and, when 
it burst upon us, they became completely ungovernable from terror. All 
broke loose and joined their affrighted companions, except my mare, which 
struggled with the fury of a wild beast, and I only retained her by using all 
my strength, and at last throwing her on her side. On went the maddened 
troop, trampling, in their headlong speed, over skins, dried meat, &c., and 
throwing down some of the smaller tents. They were soon lost in the dark- 
ness of night and in the wilds of the prairie, and nothing more was heard of 
them save the distant yelping of the curs who continued their ineffectual 
pursuit. This is a Stampedo, and is one of the most extraordinary scenes 
I have ever witnessed, as may easily be imagined by any one who reflects 
that this race of terror is run in darkness, only partially lighted by the fitful 
glare of half-extinguished fires, and that it is moreover run by several thou- 
sand steeds, driven by terror to ungovernable madness.” 





Art. IX.—The Present State of the Turkish Empire. By Marsuar 
Marmont. Translated by Lizut.-Cox. Sir F. Smirn, K. H., of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. London: Olivier. 1839. 


Marsuat Marmont, the Duke of Ragusa, having been compelled 

by the Revolution of Three Days to expatriate himself, he took up 

his residence at Vienna, and remained there till 1834; when finding 

the ennui attendant upon years of inactivity intolerable, he set out 

on a tour through Hungary, Transylvania, Southern Russia, the 
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Krimea, Turkey, and Egypt, and has published a journal of his 
route, together with such reflections and speculations as he argues 
his observations warrant. The facilities for these observations 
afforded the Marshal, not merely on account of his rank and celebrity, 
but, in Russia, at least, in consideration of his political opinions, 
entitle the work, and especially at this very moment, to unusual 
attention. Accordingly, in so far as the English reader is concerned, 
Colonel Smith’s translation of that part of the journal which relates 
immediately to Turkey, as well as his condensed abstract of the 
other divisions of the tour, are particularly opportune; while the 
elaborate ‘*‘ Notes and Observations on the Relations of England 
with Turkey and Russia,” which the translator has added,—he being 
himself singularly well informed on the subject, though as regards 
some main points differing from the Marshal, confer a double value 
upon the volume. 

We have not discovered in the Marshal’s part of the book, that 
he is in any way very distinguishable as a mere tourist, either in 
the capacity of an investigator or a writer. In point of style and 
matter, so long as his details and opinions belong to such objects as 
encounter the eye of any one travelling for the sake of pleasure, we 
should say that he is plain, direct, and hasty, as one may expect 
from an old soldier. On military subjects, however, and on the 
military style of governing provinces and nations, his judgment, 
ripened and experimentally tested as it has been, must be listened 
to with more than ordinary attention. On the other hand there 
appears such a leaning to the interests of Russia, and such a strong 
conception of the wisdom of her policy, and of her power, that his 
conclusions may be distrusted, either as erroneous, over-charged, or 
drawn from too limited a range, especially as regards the vigilance, 
the energy, and the resources of other nations. 

It would be going beyond our depth, and indeed at best only dis- 
tracting the attention of our readers upon the nice and doubtful 
points discussed in the present work, these being already as handled 
by the Marshal and his editor sufficiently involved, or still subject 
to casualties which no human foresight can accurately comprehend, 
were we to do more than advert for a few moments to the views and 
doctrines that are here presented to the public. But just in one 
sentence to illustrate how uncertain, as regards man’s sagacity, the 
future is, and how much a single event, though by no means extra- 
ordinary in its nature, yet unforeseen as to the period of time and 
the combination of many circumstances, each comparatively trivial 
and obvious in itself, may affect the condition of a nation and the 
relations of empires, let the reader consider the recent death, and at 
a most critical period, of Sultan Mahmoud, and say, if he can, how 
far that event may modify the state of the question to which Mar- 
mont particularly addresses himself. 
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The Duke’s main doctrine, as regards the state of Turkey, is, 
that its speedy dissolution and fall as an empire is inevitable; that 
it has not within itself the means of resuscitation ; that in fact it has 
already gone to pieces; that it is confined to Constantinople ; ; that 
even there congruity, vigour, and ability are wanting ; and that were 
England and France to jom in an attempt to restore and preserve 
the “integrity of Turkey, Russia has it in her power to thwart and 
counteract them. 

We must confess that the facts he speaks to, and the reasonings 
which he applies, are formidable and awakening. Colonel Smith, 
however, does not view things exactly in the same light. Besides, 
he points out and dwells upon means and measures by which he 
thinks Turkey may be re-formed and invigorated. But whether 
these means can be created, does not at all appear very manifest to 
us. How Syria, for instance, is to be brought under the rule of the 
Porte, which, as we understand the Colonel, must be done to uphold 
the Turkish Empire, may well perplex England, or at least make 
her pause; or how the Turkish army is to be remodelled,—Mar- 
mont in the meanwhile declaring it, in the face of far less competent 
tourists, to be in a measure useless, and as having been spoiled by 
the late Sultan’s reforms,—without first infusing an ardent national 
spirit throughout the provinces, it is not for us to demonstrate. 

Before coming to some parts of the volume which bear imme- 
diately upon the present condition and prospects of Turkey, we 
shall glance at part of Russia’s strength and preparations, as given 
in the translator’s condensation of other parts of the tour. 

The Russian military force, for instance, is described according 
to its different departments and divisions. We can afford very 
small space for the Colonel’s précis of the Marshal’s details on this 
subject. What we quote, however, is full of matter, though brief. 


‘The following statement, which is founded on data afforded by Marshal 
Marmont, will shew the relative expense to their respective countries of 
the English, French, Prussian, Austrian, and Russian soldiers :—viz. 

120 English soldiers cost as much as 538 Russian soldiers. 


120 French Pe va 340 ditto. 
120 Prussian vs ath 240 ditto. 
120 Austrian ba a2 212 ditto.” 


Speaking of the period when Suwarrow distinguished himself, 
Marmont observes :— 


‘¢ What a change has this part of Europe undergone, and what progress 
has Russia made since that time! Hordes of Tartars from the Krimea 
then united with the Turks, and carried war to the banks of the Dnieper. 
Ukrania was a province of Poland, and the Polish armies acted in conjunc- 
tion with the Turks and Tartars ; but now Russia is the mistress of Poland; 
menaces the very heart of Germany; and has her advanced guards at the 


gates of Vienna and Berlin; while she politically holds possession of Con- 
12 
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stantinople. It is only since the reign of Catherine II. that Russia has 
been of importance in the balance of power ; and it is by efforts of consum- 
mate skill, both in diplomacy and arms, that she has raised herself to her 
present state of eminence.”’ 


As to the strength and readiness of the Russian naval force of 
Sebastopol, we read,— 


** At Sebastopol, one of the finest harbours in the world, Russia has 
twelve sail of the line, perfectly armed, equipped, and ready for sea. In 
the immediate neighbourhood, a division of the army is cantoned; it could 
embark in two days, and in three more reach Constantinople; the distance 
between Sebastopol and the Bosphorus being only one hundred and eighty 
miles, and aspeedy passage almost a matter of certainty, owing to the preva- 
lence of northerly winds, and the constant current from the Euxine towards 
the seaof Marmora. Thus, on the breaking out of disturbances at Constan- 
tinople, or the apprehension of interference from the allied fleet, that of 
Russia would pass the Bosphorus, with 12,000 troops on board, and take up 
such a position as circumstances might dictate; whilst an army of 60,000 
men would cross the Danube, pass the Balkans, and place itself at Adriano- 
ple ; these movements being effected with so much promptitude and facility, 
that in Paris and London the intimation of the departure of the armament 
and of its arrival on the scene of action would probably be received together, 
the operations being of such a nature that no circumstance whatever could 
prevent their being carried into execution.”’ 


The translator’s further explanations and remarks upon this sub- 
ject must also be quoted :— 


*‘The experimental squadron,” he says, “ or, as it may more properly 
be termed, the squadron of instruction, consisting of five ships of the line 
and five frigates, had just returned to port when Marshal Marmont reached 
Sebastopol. He went on board one of the former, which he describes as 
being a magnificent vessel, and he appears to have been greatly struck by 
the surprising improvement which had evidently taken place in the Russian 
ships since he had first seen them at Cattaro, about twenty-eight years 
before the period of his tour. He then considered the Russian fleet as only 
fit to cope with the Turks; whereas, he now conceives that it might mea- 
sure itself with any fleet in Europe. With all due deference to the Mar- 
shal’s judgment in military matters, we must, as Englishmen, be permitted 
to doubt his knowledge in nautical affairs, and to withhold over our acquies- 
cence from this unsupported opinion, until the Russians have either proved 
themselves to be thorough seamen, or have gained a victory, when fairly 
matched against the fleet of one of the maritime powers of Europe. * * 
At the period of the Marshal’s visit, there were under repair, in the port of 
Sebastopol, six line-of-battle ships; these, with the Warsaw, which was 
hourly expected from Nicolajeff, and the experimental squadron, consisting 
of five line-of-battle ships, made a total of twelve, as the strength of this 
fleet, which is called the Sebastopol fleet. It is held in a state of readiness 
for active service, and for receiving on board the division of the army can- 
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toned in the Krimea, and amounting to sixteen thousand men. If political 
events should render it expedient, the embarkation of these troops could 
be effected in eight-and-forty hours ; the fleet might get under way on the 
following day, and, owing to the prevalence of the northerly winds in the 
Black Sea, it would most probably reach the mouth of the Bosphorus in 
about five-and-forty hours from the time of sailing: so that, within five 
days of the order being issued for the departure of the fleet, and in all like- 
lihood before the ambassadors of England and France would know that such 


a movement was in contemplation, the Russian armament would arrive at 
Constantinople.” 


The Marshal observes that the humiliation of Turkey has ren- 
dered it impossible that there should be a conflict in this quarter 
between any other European power and Russia; for that, on the 
breaking out of hostilities, or even when circumstances might give 
reason for supposing that such an event was possible, the Russians 
would make the Dardanelles a point in their frontier. 


The naval force of the Russian empire is divided into two fleets ; 
and the details are as follows :— 


“The larger, consisting of thirty ships of the line, is stationed in the 
Baltic, and the smaller, consisting of only fifteen, in the Black Sea. The 
Marshal states that these numbers should be reversed, because he deems it 
impolitic for the Russians to risk a battle with the English fleet in the 
Baltic (in which opinion we fully concur), and therefore injudicious of them 
to retain so many ships in that sea; but he is of opinion that by making 
Sebastopol the rendezvous of a powerful fleet, Russia would be enabled to 
impose laws in the Mediterranean. With this design, he wouldrecommend 
that the Russian fleet in the Black Sea should consist of thirty sail of the 
line, and that, on the breaking out, or on the mere expectation, of hostilities, 
it should be stationed in the Dardanelles, where it would have the support 
of the batteries and forts which defend that passage, and at the same time 
be near its resources. He thinks the combined fleets of England and France 
might thus be kept in check, as, in that position, the Russian fleet would be 
in readiness to enter the Mediterranean whenever circumstances might give 
it the numerical superiority. In making these observations, Marshal Mar- 
mont, of course, assumes that no circumstance of provocation, nor any suspi- 
cion of the aggressive intentions of Russia, would induce the other powers 
of Europe to break through or disregard the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi; and 
that, therefore, the Russians are likely to have, until the expiration of that 
treaty, full and undisturbed sovereignty of the Black Sea, with the right of 
excluding from the Dardanelles the ships-of-war of every other foreign nation. 
That under such a state of things the Russian fleet should occupy these 
straights, we freely admit : but it cannot be imagined that England, who is 
deeply interested in this matter, would allow herself, in a case of extremity, 
to be bound by the treaty in question. On the contrary, we may feel confi- 
dent that she would take the justifiable step of forcing the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, and of making herself mistress of the Black Sea, from which she 
should never afterwards permit her fleets to be excluded.” 
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So much for Russia. Now for something where the concern- 
ment immediately regards Turkey. 

Although Marmont’s opinion of the Turkish army is very low 
indeed, there seems to be some redeeming points in the character 
and discipline of the navy, taking the tourist’s report, as regards the 
latter department, along with the suggestion about his competency to 
form a correct judgment, offered by Sir Frederic Smith. Relative 
to the navy the Marshal says,— 


** After having thoroughly examined the arsenal, the capudan pacha pro- 
posed that I should visit the fleet, consisting of five ships completely armed ; 
I accepted the invitation to go on board the flag-ship only, the Mah- 
moudie,a three-decker, carrying 130 guns. Although a magnificent vessel, 
she is considered rather short for her other proportions. In all Turkish 
men-of-war, the guns are of brass, and that metal is elaborately used 
in their interior decoration. I was much surprised at the wonderful 
expertness of the crew of the Mahmoudie, composed exclusively of Turks. 
By command of the capudan pacha, they performed the small-arm and great- 
gun exercise, manned the yards, went aloft, and came down by the stays, 
the whole being done with a celerity and precision that could not have been 
surpassed by the smartest French sailors. On expressing my admiration to 
the capudan pacha, he replied, ‘ It is by dint of painstaking and punishment 
that I have brought things to this state, for there is not one of these fine 
fellows who has not received five hundred blows with the stick.’ It would 
appear that a severity of corporal punishment is suited to the Turkish cha- 
racter, for these men are thoroughly drilled in their exercise, and well 
disciplined ; and as there were at the period of my inspection only eight 
invalids in this crew of 1200 sailors, we may infer that, in the system 
adopted, there is nothing injurious to health.” 


Speaking of the same capudan, the Marshal says, that he is 
the only man of energy and resolution that he met at Constan- 
tinople. He adds, if severe punishments and measures of violence 
bordering on brutality succeed with Turkish seamen, the same 
mode of treatment might be wholesome and equally efficacious with 
the army. But he also declares that the elements are absolutely 
wanting in Turkey to create or husband resources in the way of 
national administration, there being neither a mass of enlightened 
individuals in Constantinople, which is the empire, with enlarged and 
steady views and unwavering resolutions, nor even one such being. 
Everything, he maintains, would require to be remodelled at the 
same moment, for all is under the influence of ignorance and cor- 
ruption, Mahmoud having been unfit to compass any substantial 
and sound reform, because he never had a clearer conception of 
the thing wanted, nor could he contrive how any one important im- 
provement was to be carried into effect. Under Mahmoud’s sys- 
tem, therefore, Marmont argues, the weakness and misery of the 
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‘Turkish dominions must increase, so that the internal disorders that 
will arise on the first unexpected outbreak will cause the dismem- 
berment and destruction of a state, whose real existence, the tourist 
asserts, is confined to a single city. And then, according to his pre- 
diction, the Turkish empire will be erased from the list of European 
nations. 

As tothe process of dissolution, as Marmont accurately intimates, 
it has already taken a decided and essential form, having made great 
progress and taken large strides. We believe that few will contra- 
dict the Marshal when he says, the creation of the power of Mche- 
met Ali is in itself a dismemberment of Turkey, Egypt now 
exhibiting a most remarkable contrast to the rest of the empire. 
And here it will be satisfactory to have the views of a shrewd and 
experienced military governor in regard to Egypt, and consequently 
in regard to the integrity and preservation of ‘Turkey. We, there- 
fore, at this part of our paper introduce a long extract :— 


** All the requisites for organisation of which Turkey is deficient have 
suddenly sprung up in Egypt, and are earnestly and unremittingly employed 
towards the attainment of the desired object. Mehemet Ali is accused of 
being covetous, and of exposing the people to be plundered by his officers ; 
but ‘by no other course than that adopted could he procure the funds 
required for his operations. I speak neither of the justice nor philanthropy 
of the question, but of its policy. The viceroy has already made great pro- 
gress in his undertaking, by establishing a system of obedience, and a per- 
fect police, in the extensive country under his control; his name is respected, 
and such is the opinion entertained of him, that opposition to his will never 
enters the mind even of those who were previously the most inclined to 
independence or rebellion. This is the foundation of regular order; for 
the first step in civilisation is to produce submission. The second important 
act of Mehemet Ali was the change he originated in the agriculture of 
Kgypt, by inducing the ‘ Fellahs’ to adopt a system from which crops of 
infinitely greater value have resulted. If success continue to attend his 
various improvements, and if the works he has commenced answer his ex- 
pectations, there will be a further increase of revenue, although even now 
seven times the amount this country yielded to the French troops at the 
period they occupied it. Manufactures, suited to the natural circumstances 
of Egypt, have been established, and are prospering; they suffice for the 
necessities of the government and the wants of the people, and compete with 
those of other nations in the European markets. ‘Those who take a con- 
tracted view of the present position of this country, might be led to conclude 
that the pacha alone profited by these riches, because the bulk of the 
inhabitants are not supposed to derive any immediate or tangible benefit 
from them; but it should be remembered, that the Arabs are desirous of 
rising in the scale of nations, by becoming independent of Turkey; and 
that as the wealth acquired by their ruler, and applied to promote his poli-- 
tical power, is in furtherance of this object, the people are so far positive 
participators in the improved condition of the state. When the necessities 
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of Mehemet Ali shall have been satisfied—when his enterprizes shall have 
ceased to require the immense expenditure they now demand—when articles 
of commerce shall have increased in value—and when the pacha shall pur- 
chase what he now requires as imposts—there will be an improvement in 
the condition of the whole community, who will be disposed to assist in sup- 
porting his government. Mehemet Ali has accomplished another great 
object in establishing an efficient force. He now possesses an army, the 
formation of which presented extraordinary difficulties; for the extreme 
repugnance of the natives of the East to a regular military service, and their 
prejudices on this head, are well known: yet he has overcome all these 
obstacles by acting discreetly, and by adopting such preliminary measures 
as were calculated to insure success; satisfactory results have been already 
obtained, and he is following a course that must lead to their extension and 
improvement. Officers are instructed, in the various schools, for all branches 
of his service ; and the confidence he reposes in a clever man, who is the 
foundation-stone of the edifice he is rearing, is a guarantee that, in a very few 
years, his army will bear a comparison with those of Europe. The means 
at Mehemet Ali’s disposal, for the establishment of his naval force, were 
limited, and the materials of which it was composed, as well as the national 
circumstances at the time of its formation, were unfavourable to its success; 
nevertheless it is as formidable as the exigencies of his situation require, 
and being well appointed and efficient, it holds out a promise of performing 
valuable services. The basis of a durable power has thus been effectually 
laid, since this government has not only sufficient internal force and energy 
to establish and maintain order and create resources, but possesses such 
means of enterprize and defence as are calculated to protect it from aggres- 
sion, acquire the respect of other nations, and secure its independence. In 
the accomplishment of this great work, Mehemet Ali has had the assistance 
of a compact and homogeneous population, full of intelligence, remarkable 
for its self-respect, strongly predisposed to enthusiasm, laborious though 
excitable, sober, contented, and obedient. In short, the people are ready 
to promote the interests of their country, and susceptible of any form or 
impression they may be required to take.” 


De facto, Mehemet Ali is sovereign of Egypt already; and with 
regard to Syria, it will not be easy to wrest that country from his 
rule. The condition of the Syrian Christian population, the Mar- 
shal remarks, is favourable to the advance and stability of the new 
power ; for though this population, being assembled in the same dis- 
trict and well disciplined, is sufficiently numerous to be useful, it 
cannot think of independence in any given circumstances that may 
be contemplated at present; and therefore while it dreads the 
tyranny of Turkey, it is willing to draw tighter the bonds which 
connect it with the government of Egypt. We may here introduce 
a passage which forcibly illustrates the notions of clemency in 
Syria which Turkish practices have established :— 


‘‘ Twenty years since, the Emir having been successful in a contest for 
power with two of his nephews, he caused their eyes to be put out. Ata 
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more recent period, two of his cousins conspired against him ; and their plot 
having been discovered, they promised fidelity for the future, on receiving 
the Emir’s forgiveness ; adding, that if they failed to redeem their pledge, 
they would consent to be deprived of sight and the power of speech. Some 
little time after, their treachery was renewed, and on its detection they were 
arrested. Emir Beschir having asked them what fate they had intended 
for him in the event of their success, they answered, ‘ Death.’ He then 
said he should be satisfied with the infliction of the punishment stipulated 
by the conditions of the pardon he had extended to them on the discovery 
of their former conspiracy ; and immediately the razor was applied to their 
tongues and the red-hot iron to their eyes. One of them was a Christian 
and the other a Mahometan. The former is now both blind and speechless ; 
but the latter retains the power of vision, although in a very imperfect de- 
gree, and can still speak intelligibly. The Emir’s treatment of these rela- 
tives is here regarded as an act of clemency!” 


We return to Constantinople. An extract will satisfy the reader 
that among the Turkish functionaries it must be in consequence of 
the rarest good fortune when men of ability, respectability, and expe- 
rience are appointed to any important office :— 


** Achmet Pacha, who is the Commander-in-Chief of the Guards, is intel- 
ligent, obliging, well-disposed, and diffident; but he is indebted for his 
rapid elevation to the caprice and favour of his master. These are, as they 
ever have been, the grand introductions to important offices. Achmet 
Pacha, like the generality of Turks, commenced life as an artisan. He was 
a shoemaker and also a waterman of the port. I was told, that while on an 
embassy at St. Petersburg, where he was treated with great respect, he on 
one occasion went to see the barracks, when, in passing a workshop of the 
Guards, he could not resist the desire of displaying his ability, and quitting 
the cortége that accompanied him, he surprised every one by taking up a 
shoemaker’s awl and stirrup, and giving an immediate proof that he had lost 
none of his former dexterity.” 


In a note to this, Colonel Smith says, ‘‘ A few months since, the 
Sultan appointed Achmet Pacha to the office of Capudan Pacha, or 
High Admiral. He has hoisted his flag in the finest ship of war; 
and should the fleet be engaged, he will have to command it. It is 
easy to conceive how skilfully it will be managed, and what con- 
fidence the crews can .have in such a chief.” And then as to his 
fidelity and patriotism, we presume recent tidings will have satisfied 
our readers that he is totally unworthy of reliance. 

How much may external change instead of essential reform affect 
a nation’s spirit! Observe the effects said to be consequent on the 
mere alteration of dress ! | 


“ There was an excellent opportunity of judging of the difference of the 
old and new costumes on this occasion, as examples of both were before us. 


In the adopting of the latter, all the dignity of the Turkish dress has been 
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lost. Instead of the graceful turban and the ample trousers which the 
Turks formerly wore, they now appear in shapeless frock-coats, pantaloons, 
and unbecoming caps. None but the Ulema are privileged to wear the 
ancient dress, and they alone reminded us of the beauty and magnificence 
that so strongly marked their race in former days. The others had a mean 
and wretched look—the aspect of a fallen people. The delusion of the 
East has vanished with the change of dress.” 


We think that the next and last notice to be quoted, ought to 
convince any one that Mahmoud was not possessed a mind com- 
petent to a clear conception of the reforms requisite to be carried 
out by him amongst such a people as he ruled over, and perhaps 
still less qualified to effect a realization of that which he con- 
ceived :— 


** Mahmoud has a passion for building, which his architect encourages by 
causing it to be predicted that the sultan should not die during the con- 
struction of a new palace ; for God would not choose, by calling him away, 
to leave his works unfinished; hence, before the completion of one palace 
another is commenced.” 


From all that we have seen, the most obvious conclusion is, that 
the days of Turkey as an empire are numbered; and that in that 
quarter there are trains laid for war, in which England and Russia 
may, without much stretch of the imagination, be opposed at no 
very distant period. ‘There are who counsel our government imme- 
diately to acknowledge Mehemet Ali as sovereign of Syria as well 
as of Egypt. Such a step at this moment, we fear, would involve 
us ; for the Czar would probably maintain the nominal supremacy of 
the Sultan, and what then? What immediate advantages would 
result to England? Or are her remote interests so obvious that she 
should run the risk of a European war ? 





NOTICES. 





Art. X.—The Rhine; Legends, Traditions, History; from Cologne to 
Mainz. By Josrru Snowe. 2 Vols. London: Westley. 1839. 
Mr. SNowE appears to have collected everything, in as far as matters of 
fact are to be regarded for a guide-book to the banks of the far-famed 
Rhine. But he has done more, for he seems not to have left one legend or 
tradition undisclosed and without illustration by pen, and frequently by pen- 
cil, which monk or peasant ever credited or promulgated in that fertile 
region of romance. There is historic value in Mr. Snowe’s pages; for he 
goes back to antiquity and to the middle ages, and gives us the form and 
pressure of the times, as exhibited in the feelings, manners, and works of 

these different periods, as developed in the localities described. 
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Art. XI.—The Vale of Glamorgan: Scenes and Tales among the Welsh. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

Tue Vale of Glamorgan appears to have been as much frequented by super- 
natural sights, sounds, and intimations, as any glen or misty mountain of 
the Scottish Highlands, There is indeed much similarity in the supersti- 
tions, the legends, and the traditions of the two lands, with, of course, some 
local peculiarities, arising from variations of character, custom, and situation, 
and the separate historical events, distinctions of religion, and so forth. 

Wales was not only eminently the Druidical, but the Arthurian country. 

Still the resemblances to which we have alluded are very obvious and abun- 
dant, as indeed throughout all the mountainous districts of the United 
Kingdom, including Ireland. It requires, however, a judicious, as well 
as a clever hand, together with a real enthusiasm in the pursuit, and a fine 
sympathy with ‘the feelings, habits, and circumstances of the peasantry, 
among whom the traditions and legends alluded to find currency, to put 
such materials into an attractive, or even a readable shape. The author of 
the present small volume, which consists of about thirty distinct tales, with 
illustrative observations, appropriate comment, and scenic descriptions, is 
fully competent to perform the task he has undertaken. His style is sim- 
ple and pure, his manner uniformly direct, and his feelings healthy. We 
extract a specimen of his tales, remarking that kindred superstitions. exist 
in the Highlands of Scotland to those mentioned, although we are not aware 
that a minister will now-a-days be found a believer in them. Spectre 
Funerals, however, the Gael has in the gloamin, or early at dawn, or in the 
fogs; and deaths are foreboded by sounds in the furniture, sometimes as if 
cracking. We have known the jumping of a table quite off its feet spoken 
to most firmly as the herald of a death that soon took place. 

The supernatural and ominous foreboding that seems to keep especially 
tothe Vale of Glamorgan, is called the T. olaeth, and usually predicts a 
decease. We learn that it is an imitation of some earthly sound, and some- 
times a vision; it is said that there “is no carpenter throughout all those 
parts who does not declare that, before every occasion on which he is em- 
ployed to make a coffin, he hears it made by night in his workshop ; which 
he calls, ‘ hearing the Tolaeth before the coffin.’’”’ According to the fol- 
lowing tale, however, this intimation sometimes addresses itself to the sight 
instead of the ear, and therefore acts the forerunner as well as the fore- 
boder. A parson is the narrator :— 

““*Do you recollect,’ said he, ‘a bay horse called Falcon that I once 
had ?—Oh, no, it was before your time. However he was a fine, high- 
couraged fellow, as ever was crossed, with no fault but being too rash and 
violent. At times, to be sure, how he would snort and tear away! And 
then he would dash at a leap like a very thunderbolt! I thought at times 
to call him Dreadnought, and then again Death’s door:—he was so often 
near being the death of me. Ha! how different was I then from what I 
am now! I used to go hunting then even on that devil; and one day, 
after a run with the fox hounds, I had dined at the castle, and was return- 
ing home about midnight, a little flushed with wine, on a hand-gallop, now 
and-then humming, or singing, or talking to myself, when of a sudden 
Falcon bolted off the road into the ditch, and there drooped and trembled, 
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as a very Christian might, for fear. ‘Ho, ho!’ said I, ‘what new quaver 
is this?’ and then I tried to force him on; but that would not do at all. 
So I coaxed him and patted his neck, and said ‘ So-ho, poor fellow !’ which 
evidently comforted him; for he moved his tail, and turned his head 
towards me. But just then a loud band of psalm-singers broke upon my 
ear. They were pealing forth the old hundreth psalm, which is the one 
always used at funerals. Nothing could be more distinct or solemn, And 
presently I heard the slow, regular tramp of the whole procession, with the 
groans and sobs of the mourners. I knew now it must be a Tolaeth; and, 
recollecting what I had heard the old people say, I stooped forward on the 
horse’s neck, and looking along the ground, saw them all advancing 
towards me. There were the psalm-singers first, two a-breast, with their 
hats off, and their mouths open, as in the act of singing. Then followed 
the coffin, borne on the shoulders of four men, who held their hats by the 
side of their heads. Next came the mourners, the women holdigg up their 
handkerchiefs, and the men pale and solemn, with their hatbands streaming 
behind. And then followed the usual long train of friends and neighbours. 
All passed, distinct and close, before me, but now, while I saw them, per- 
fectly silent. There was not now the slightest sound of a foot, nor even of 
the psalm-singers, although their mouths were open. As soon as they had 
passed, I drew myself up; and then it all broke upon my ear again, as at 
first. So true it is that the Tolaeth touches only one sense at a time, that, 
while you hear it, you cannot see it, and if you see it you will hear nothing. 
When it had got quite clear of us, Falcon turned his head towards me, and 
gave a quiet switch with his tail; then, not without faltering, he made the 
road, and presently struck off at a round gallop. He dashed through the gate 
as we reached home, knocking it to shivers, and then stood trembling with 
me before the door. Althoughin top condition, the sweat streamed from him 
all over, and the poor fellow, as I was going, turned his head so wistfully 
after me, that I made the man remain in the stable with him all that night. 
And now,’ said the parson, in conclusion, ‘ It was not long after this that 
one of the neighbours was thrown from his horse in returning from market, 
and broke his neck, just at the place and the hour of the night that I met 
that Tolaeth ; and when he was buried, his funeral passed there exactly in 
the manner I had seen it.’ Here I mentioned to the parson an instance of 
the Tolaeth, which although not witnessed by myself, as the other had been 
by him, happened in a labourer’s family that I knew well, and who were 
quiet, truthful people as could be. This honest workman and his wife had 
just turned into bed one night, in the room which was the only apartment 
of their cottage, below stairs, when they heard the door open, the tread of 
several persons entering, some of them walking heavily, as under a load, 
then a moving and drawing of the chairs, and the putting down of some 
heavy wooden thing uponthem. ‘Oh, John!’ said the wife, ‘ what is that ?’ 
John, rubbing his eyes, jumped. out of bed; but they could see nothing. 
Shortly afterwards their only son went out bathing in the sea, and was 
drowned. His corpse was brought home upon a ladder, and when carried 
by a party of the neighbours into the cottage, and the chairs were drawn 
together, and it was put down upon them, the poor woman cried out, ‘Oh! 


this is exactly what I heard the other night: my heart has been misgiving 
me ever since.’ ” 
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We presume such legends, at least among the younger branches of the 
Welsh peasantry are now-a-days rather the subject of amusing tale-telling, 
than of credence; although by the fireside of a howling winter’s night they 
may still occasion a dubious look over the shoulder, short breathings, and 
closer and closer huddlings together towards the ruddy fire, or dying embers 
in the ingle corner. 





Art. XII.— The Spaniard, a Tragedy; and the Young Country Widow, 
a Comedy, &c. By Simon Gray, Esq. London: Longman. 
THERE are some things stated by Mr. Gray, preliminary to these dramas, 
that deserve our notice. Bred to a mercantile life, he has yet written a 
number of works upon political economy. This may not be so strange ; 
but what will our readers think of his fertility, his versatility, and his per- 
severing courtship of the dramatic muse, when we copy his statement which is 
to this effect,—that the fruits of his imagination have been twenty-one 
tragedies, of which eleven are historical ; twenty-eight comedies ; a burlesque 
tragedy ; a burlesque comedy ; a burlesque romantic drama; and two bur- 
lesque operas. The Country Widow was written half a century ago, and 
contains a good deal of comic humour. The Spaniard is older, and was at 
the time of its composition favourably criticised and much praised by an 
authority no less celebrated than Dr. Blair, the very Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Edinburgh, author of the Sermons, and an ornament 
among the literati of Scotland, at a period when there was a galaxy of 
them. Three of the Doctor’s Letters to Mr. Gray, of course a young man 
at the time, relative to the Tragedy, preface it. The author has enlarged 
his volume with thoughts on the present state of the British drama, and 
what seems calculated to improve it. His mind is youthful and salient 

still. 





Art. XIIJ.—Minor Morals. Part III. By Joun Bowrine. Edin- 
burgh: Tait. 1839. 
Tue author’s design is to provide for Minors a series of sketches, narratives, 
and tales by which striking moral lessons, and appropriate occupation for the 
juvenile mind, may be pleasantly and attractively conveyed. In the pre- 
sent Part there is nothing that is more likely to interest the middle aged as 
well as the young at this particular juncture oftime, than the account given 
of the ruler of Egypt, Mahomet Ali,—the Napoleon of the East, with whom 
Dr. Bowring has been on familiar terms. It will immediately be seen that 
the Pacha is a very communicative and, conversable personage, and that he 
gained greatly upon the author’s esteem. We suspect, however, that his 
Highness is accustomed to mystify strangers, and that his acts are not gene- 
rally so agreeable as his speech. He has not in times past been remarkably 
mild, generous, or just when he had important self-seeking ends to gain; nor 
is he likely to hesitate or turn round for the future, should anything stand in 
his way, even although much blood should be shed in the pursuit. He is 
an adept at stratagy and political manceuvring, under a candid exterior. 
Mahomet Ali himself informed Dr. Bowring, that he was born at Cayalla, 
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in Roumelia; that he was the youngest of sixteen children; and that, as is 
generally the case in such circumstances, he was a great favourite with, and 
much indulged by his parents and brothers and sisters, ‘‘ Do not wonder,” 
he said, alluding to these facts, ‘‘if 1 am sometimes impatieut and want to 
shave my own way.” One can conceive how the old man might be laugh- 
ing in his sleeve as he eyed the earnest and gratified listener, at the very 
same time, however, feeding his own self-complacency ; for he is an exces- 
sive egotist, according to the following particulars; a failing which almost 
always lowers the dignity of persons who have been the architects of their 
own high fortunes. But we must proceed with the account which partakes 
of autobigraphy, description, and remark :-— 

** Mahomet Ali was forty-six years old before he had learned either to 
read or to write. This he told me himself. I have heard that he was 
taught by his favourite wife. But he is fond of reading now ; and one day, 
when I entered his divan unannounced, I found him quite alone, with his 
spectacles on, reading a Turkish volume, which he was much enjoying, 
while aconsiderable pile of books were by his side. ‘It is a pleasant re- 
lief,’ he said, ‘from public business: I was reading some amusing Turkish 
stories’ (probably the Arabian Nights); ‘and now let us talk—what have 
you to tell me?’ ‘There isa great deal of sagacity in Mahomet Ali’s con- 
versation, particularly when he knows or discovers, as he usually does, the 
sort of information which his visitor is most able to give. He discourses 
with engineers, about mechanical improvements—with military men, on the 
art of war—with sea-officers, on ship-building and naval manceuvres—with 
travellers, on the countries they have visited—with politicians, on public 
affairs. He very willingly talks of foreign countries, and princes and states- 
men, and is in the habit of mingling in the conversation all sorts of anecdotes 
about himself and the events connected with his history. His phrases are 
often poetical, and he, like most Orientals, frequently introduces proverbs 
and imagery. I heard him once say, speaking of the agriculture of Egypt, 
‘When I came to this country I only scratched it with a pin, I have now 
succeeded in cultivating it with a hoe; but soon I will have a plough pas- 
sing over the whole land.’ You asked me, George, if he were not a cruel 
Prince ? and that he certainly is not, for many a generous deed has he done, 
and seldom will it be found that the reign of a Turkish sovereign is so 
little stained with blood.—When I was at Cairo a number of Levantine 
merchants had got deeply and, I fear, dishonesty in debt to the Pacha. 
Payment had been urged in every possible way, but in vain. At last the 
Pacha got impatient, for the amount was large (exceeding 100,0001. ster- 
ling), and he directed them to be seized, sent to the galleys for life, and all 
their property to be confiscated. It happened that an Englishman of dis- 
tinction and myself were applied to by their distressed families to intercede 
with the Pacha, and to implore mercy, less on account of the imprudent 
debtors than of their numerous families. We urged the excess of punish- 
ment, with reference to the offence, falling upon the innocent more heavily 
than on the guilty. We talked of the gentle quality of mercy—blessing 
the giver as much as the receiver—and the old man’s heart was touched, 
and he forgave the debtors.” 

It is impossible for any one not to feel a deep interest respecting the 
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character and fortunes of the Pacha; nor would it have been credible or 
natural for the Doctor to have withheld admiration for this extraordinary 
individual after the act of generosity just mentioned; especially when it is 
considered that his reforms, improvements, and political measures render 
money a scarce commodity in Egypt. 

Passing over some particulars and reflections, we quote as follows :— 

‘‘ Mahomet Ali’s great pride is Ibrahim Pacha; a victorious leader is 
always an object of admiration among Mussulmans, and Ibrahim Pacha’s 
career has been one of brilliant military success. His father is fond of talk- 
ing of his first-born son and intended successor. ‘I do not know him,’ he 
said—‘ I had not an unbounded confidence in him for many, many years ; 
no, not till his beard was almost as long as my own, and even changing its 
colour,’ said the Pacha to me, ‘ but now I can thoroughly trust him.’ On 
the part of Ibrahim Pacha, though in rank above his father (for the Pacha 
of the Holy Cities is the first Pacha of the Ottoman Empire), there is 
always the utmost deference to Mahomet Ali’s will. In the most difficult 
circumstances of his life he has always referred to his renowned sire for 
advice, and whenever he has been pressed by the representatives of the great 
powers of Europe, he has invariably answered, that he should abide by the 
instructions he received from his father. Of the sons of Mahomet Ali, 
Toussoun, the second, was long the favourite. He was a prince of a gene- 
rous, not to say extravagant disposition : and when, on one occasion, he was 
reproached by his father for his prodigality, he answered, ‘It may be well 
for you to be economical, who were not born what you are, but I am the 
son of Mahomet Ali Pacha, and the son of a Pacha must be liberal.’ His 
father smiled, the answer flattered his sense of dignity, and he upbraided 
Toussoun no more.” 

Toussoun died of the plague. A third son was burned to death by the 
blacks of Sennar. 

How like a sociable and homely old father does Mahomet speak of his 
family ! 

vs = been very happy in my children,’ he said to me one day; ‘there 
is not one of them who does not treat me with the utmost deference and 
respect ? except,’ he added, laughing outright, ‘ that little fellow, the last 
and the least of all, Mahomet Ali.’ He was then a boy of five or six years 
old, called by his father’s name—the son of his old age—his Benjamin—his 
best beloved. ‘I see how it is,’ I said; ‘ your Highness spoils the boy. 
You encourage the little rogue.’ Mahomet Ali laughed again—it was an 
acknowledgment of a little paternal weakness. Not long after, I was in the 
Palace of Shoubra—it was on a Friday, the Mussulman sabbath, when the 
Pacha is in the habit of receiving all his family. I found him in the centre 
of his Divan. He was surrounded by all his sons and grandsons, who were 
then residing at Cairo. He had been listening to the accounts of their 
studies—of their amusements and their employments. Abbas Pacha, the 
eldest son of Toussoun Pacha, sat next his grandfather, and the rest of the 
family were seated on chairs, according to their ranks and ages. After some 
conversation, Mahomet Ali told his descendants that they might now with- 
draw. One after another they rose, knelt before him, kissed the hem of his 
garment, and retired. Little Mahomet Ali came last ; he was dressed in 
military costume, with a small golden-cased scimitar dangling at his side. 
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He advanced towards his father—looked in his face ; he saw the accustomed, 
the involuntary smile ; and, when he was about a yard from the Pacha, 
instead of bending or saluting him, he turned on his heels, and laughingly 
scampered away, like a young colt. ‘I see how it is,’ said Ito Mahomet 
Ali. The old man shook his head—looked grave for a moment—another 
smile passed over his countenance—‘ Peki, peki!’ said he, in a low tone, 
‘Well, well!’ 

Parents and children should be grateful to Dr. Bowring for making his 
diversified travels and public missions, the occasions for collecting such 
interesting materials as the above, and for putting them into the agreeable 
and instructive shape of these Minor Morals. 





Art. XIV.—An Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to and from India, 
China, §c. Performed by Ships in the Hon. East India Company's 
Service. By H. Wise. London: Allan. 1839. 

TaBLEs of rates of sailing to and from the East, by which is shown how large 

a portion of time is wasted in these voyages, on account of calms, &c. The 

result of the author’s calculations is that steam power ought to be applied as 

an auxiliary aid in the Company’s service, as well as to other sailing vessels, 

Melville’s Propellers being recommended for this purpose. 





Art. XV.—The Authors of France. By Acuittes Axsites. London: 
Whittaker. 1839. 

An historical, anecdotical, and literary outline of French literature, from the 

origin of the French language to the present period, and all within a compass 

that will not inconvenience the waistcoat pocket. The précis is neither a dry 

list of names and dates, nor an uninstructive guide. 





Art. XVI.—A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court. By Epwarp Jrssez, 
London: Murray. 1839. 

Tuts Guide to the Palace and Gardens of Hampton Court is altogether 
worthy of the author of ‘‘ Gleanings in Natural History.” Mr. Jesse’s 
enthusiasm, buoyancy of spirit, gladsome observation of nature, as well as de- 
light in whatever is beautiful and venerable, are qualities too generally known 
to require a particular notice of the present charming little book. It ought 
to be in the hands of every one who visits one of the most interesting scenes 
in the world. The sweet illustrative woodcuts increase its value. 





Art. XVII.—Claridge’s Guide along the Danube, §c. Madden 
and Co. 

A mucu enlarged edition, with New Official Tariffs, of a good guide over 
a vast extentof the most interesting countries ; showing how a Three Months’ 
Tour may be accomplished for 100/., visiting Vienna, Constantinople, Greece, 
Venice, &c. It includes also the Overland Route by Egypt to India. The 
European line indicated is becoming a great highway for commerce as well 
as pleasure-hunters, to all of whom this book will be an entertaining as 
well as a useful companion. 
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Art. XVIII.—A History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migratory, 
Sc. ; illustrated by numerous Engravings. By Witc1aM Maceitiivray, 
A.M. F.R.S.E., &c. Vol. II. Cantatores Songsters. Scott and Co, 

Tuts volume will sustain and extend Mr. Macgillivray’s fame as an orni- 
thologist, and as an author. Finer enthusiasm, a more ardent spirit of 
investigation, and more racy and characteristic writing, have rarely been 
exhibited. Our naturalisth as not confined his labours to the closet, but has 
gone forth into the fields, has climbed the mountains, penetrated the ravines, 
and strolled with untiring and earnest steps along the water’s edge, that he 
might discover and study the habits of the feathered creation, in their chosen 
haunts, and at all seasons of the year,—at every hour of day and night. 

Mr. M. has a most felicitous faculty of discoursing about his favourite 
pursuit and of engaging the reader in behalf of all that he describes and has 
felt. His style breathes so forcibly and faithfully the very essence of 
nature, and is at the same time so plain and familiar, that he is poetic as 
well as scientific. ‘* In the present work,” he says, “‘ as in others, and in 
all my papers published in various journals, I have endeavoured to adopt the 
style to the subject, rendering it compact and precise when engaged with 
technical descriptions, copious and florid when treating of the actions and 
haunts of birds, abrupt or continuous, direct or discursive, harsh or har- 
monious, according to the varying circumstances of the case. My aim has 
been to amuse as well as to instruct, to engage the affections as well 
as to enlighten the understanding, to induce the traveller on the road to 
science to make occasional excursions tending to raise his spirits, and to 
show to the public that ornithology is not necessarily so repulsive as 
some of its votaries represent it ;”—-we must add as many of them 
have made it. 

The Cantatores described in the present volume extend to fifty species, 
falling under seven families. The author presents to us both their learned 
and familiar names, such as larks, thrushes, wagtails, ant-catchers, &c., 
their anatomical structure being taken as the ground of classification ; the 
form, size, and plumage of both sexes, and when young as well as when full 
grown, are minutely detailed, and drawings illustrate the more curious and 
characteristic points. There are, besides, practical lessons on ornithology, 
sometimes in the way of dialogue, that would not have discredited old Izaak 
himself ; together with most interesting popular sketches that make one fall 
in love with the songsters and envy the man who can so touchingly and 
delightfully talk about them. Just observe how finely the author has 
become acquainted with nature ; and how poetically as well as accurately 
he can picture scenes in which many can discern no attraction. The scene 
belongs to November, which one is so apt to ideniify with discomfort and 
gloom :— 

‘The beams of the morning sun, unable to penetrate the thick mist that 
is spread over the ocean, merely tinge the eastern sky with dim red; the 
ground is hardened by the frost, and the grass crusted with delicate crystals 
of feathery snow. Most of the blackbirds and thrushes are in the gardens, 
whither we cannot follow them; but many will be found under the hedges, 
especially in the neighbourhoods of farm-houses and villages. There has 
been little hard weather as yet, and they are fat and full of sap, for they 
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have feasted luxuriously on the snails which they have jerked from their 
winter quarters in the walls and hedge-banks. 

‘* There stands robin on the cope of the stone-wall, his dark humid eye 
glistening as he surveys the ground beneath, intent on the tiny heaps raised 
by the earth-worms. Fear not, little fellow, no murderous tube shall be 
pointed to thy small frame, for thou art the friend of man. Even the prowl- 
ing school-boy, armed though he be with an old pistol, will never dream of 
harming thee. The modest, unobtrusive hedge-sparrow too, may flit along 
the fence unscathed. As for the noisy sparrows, the pensive buntings, and 
all of their tribe, we have already satisfied ourselves with observing and 
describing them. Here are some tall willows, whose slender twigs shoot 
high into the air. About a dozen small birds are dispersed among them, 
creeping and clinging in all sorts of postures, busily engaged in searching 
for food, and now and then emitting their feeble cherping cry, changed at 
intervals for a kind of chiding chirr. They are tits, but whether the blue 
or the black we cannot at this distance determine by sight, although the 
notes are certainly those of the former. Now, what are they searching out 
on those smooth branches and slim twigs? ‘They are perhaps picking the 
buds, or seeking for minute insects. When you are in doubt respecting 
any thing in natural history, never indulge in conjecture, for it is worth 
nothing, but satisfy yourself by observation ; and, as in this case, the only 
certain method of succeeding is to shoot one or two, do so, and let us open 
their stomachs. The contents of this very small gizzard, not much larger, 
you perceive, than the heart, are some slender white worms, or larve, 
having a reddish head, and a quantity of what seems to be vegetable fibres, 
but which is in reality skins of these same larve. 

** In that tall unpruned hedge, with its bank sloping irregularly towards 
the ditch, one may often meet with blackbirds and thrushes, especially the 
former. Hark to the loud ‘chink chink,’ and hurried chiding notes, which 
announce the presence of one. ‘There it glides among the bushes, and flies 
down the other side. Here is the snail, (helix aspersa,) which it has par- 
tially broken, and here a heap of others, from which it has extracted the 
animal, after breaking the case on that stone.” 

Connected with the anatomical structure of the Songsters, and as a spe- 
cimen of the striking account to which Mr. M. turns his scientific discove- 
ries, the following short passage will be acceptable. He is speaking of their 
vocal apparatus :— 

‘‘ The modifications of these organs presented by the different species 
of this order, are slight, and in all those which I have examined, I have 
found the same parts, and the same number of muscles. The peculiar 
songs of different species must depend upon circumstances beyond our cog- 
nition, for surely no one could imagine that the Raven, the Hooded Crow, 
and the Rook, require as complex an apparatus to produce their unmusical 
cries, as that which the Blackbird, the Song Thrush, the Nightingale, and 
the Linnet employ in modulating their voice, so as to give rise to those 
melodies which are so delightful to us; and yet the knife, the needle, and 
the lens do not enable us to detect any superiority in the Warbler over the 
Crow.” 

Here follows-a touching story :— 
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‘The most melancholy ornithological exhibition that I remember to have 
witnessed, was that of a wounded dipper, which was shot through the lungs, 
above Cramond Bridge, near Edinburgh. It stood still, without attempt- 
ing to fly off, apparently insensible to all external objects, its legs bent, its 
wings drooping, its head declined. The blood was oozing from its side and 
gurgling in its windpipe, which the poor bird made ineffectual efforts to 
clear. At intervals, a convulsive heaving of the chest took place, followed 
by an effort to vomit: and in this state the sufferer stood for five minutes, 
until I got over the stream to it, when it expired in my hand. In the 
agony of death the pupil became contracted to a mere point, and presently 
after dilated, when the lower eyelid gradually rose and covered the eye. 
This is commonly the case in birds which do not expire with the eyes open, 
like man and most quadrupeds.” 

We are sure that were we to fill many pages with such extracts as this 
volume abundantly offers, more still would be desired. But the book 
itself must be purchased if winter or summer reading that will never fail to 
please and to instruct be required. ‘That we may not part in melancholy 
or too pensive a mood, which the dying dipper’s fate must have produced, 
let us listen to the cheering notes of the Blackbird’s song :— 

“It is not in the wild valley, flanked with birchen slopes and stretching 
far away among the craggy hills, that the music of the blackbird floats upon 
the evening breeze. There you may listen delighted to the gentle song of 
the mavis; but here, in this plain, covered with corn-fields and skirted 
with gardens, sit thee down on the green turf by the gliding brook, and 
mark the little black speck stuck as it were upon the top twig of that tall 
poplar. It isa blackbird, for now the sweet strain, loud, but mellowed by 
distance, comes upon the ear, inspiring pleasant thoughts, and banishing 
care and sorrow. ‘The bird has evidently learned his part by long practice, 
for he sings sedately and in the full consciousness of superiority. Ceasing 
at intervals, he renews the strain, varying it so that although you can trace 
an occasional repetition of notes, the staves are never precisely the same. 
You may sit an hour or longer, and yet the song will be continued ; and in 
the neighbouring gardens many rival songsters will someiimes raise their 
voices at once, or delight you with alternate strains. And now what is the 
purpose of all this melody? We can only conjecture that it is the expres- 
sion of the perfect happiness which the creature is enjoying, when, uncarked 
by care, conscious of security, and aware of the presence of his mate, he 
instinctively pours forth his soul in joy and gratitude and love. He does 
not sing to amuse his mate, as many have supposed, for he often sings in 
winter, when he is not yet mated ; nor does he sing to beguile his solitude, 
for now he is not solitary ; but he sings because all his wants are satisfied, 
his whole frame glowing with health, and because his Maker has gifted him 
with the power of uttering sweet sounds.” 





Art. X1X.—Venice. By Atrrep Domett. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1839. 
Harmonious and spirited, but a trifle after all. 
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Art. XX.—The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest and other 
Ancient Welsh Manuscripts; with an English Translation and Notes, 
by Lapy Cuartortre Guest, Part. II., containing Peredur the Son of 
Evrawe. London: Longman. 1839. 

WE have in this second part the conclusion of Le Chevalier au Lion, and 

the original Welsh, as well as a translation of ‘* Peredur ab Efrawe,”’ that is 

Peredur the Son of Evrawe. It isa tale of the school of Arthur, giving 

us lots of knight-errantry, championship, and triumphs by the hero, 

Peredur, of course being uniformly victorious whether he had mortals or 

monsters to combat. In fact there was a prophecy that he was destined 

to destroy the ‘‘ Sorceresses of Gloucester,” which it may be taken for 
granted, was held to be a more extraordinary exploit than where the powers 
of darkness took a masculine shape. 

To the antiquarian or him who desires to study the complexion of a re- 
mote period, or to the ordinary reader who is seldom proof against the 
enchantment of a powerfully cast story even when supernatural machinery 
is introduced, provided it pictures manners, and developes forcibly and 
faithfully the workings of the human heart, Peredur, and the number of un- 
connected events in which he figures, will present curious matter. Great 
simplicity and a primitive directness characterize the method and the style 
of the story. One can hardly doubt the author’s honesty of purpose. 
There is nothing like levity in his manner; he must have believed that 
such things were or had been as those he describes, otherwise he would 
have smoothed and artfully filled his canvass with wire-drawn details and 
insipid infusions in the way of explanation, or perhaps theorizing. Instead 
of this method of dilution and this obvious consciousness of bad faith, ren- 
dering improbable fiction doubly improbable, we have a tale as frank, ear- 
nest, bold, and unadorned as one of the stalwart knights himself of the 
olden time. 

We have left ourselves little or no room for extracts. One short passage 
must suffice; and yet it indicates a good deal that is illustrative of a chi- 
valric age. The passage contains the injunctions of Peredur’s mother when 
he sets out in quest of adventure :— 

‘** Wherever thou seest a church, repeat there thy Paternoster unto it. 
And if thou see meat and drink, and hast need of them, and none have the 
kindness or the courtesy to give them to thee, take them thyself. If thou 
hear an outcry, proceed towards it, especially if it be the outcry of a wo- 
man. If thou see a fair jewel, possess thyself of it, and give it to another ; 
for thus thou shalt obtain praise. If thou see a fair woman, pay thy court 
to her, whether she will or no ; for thus thou wilt render thyself a better and 
more esteemed man than thou wast before.” 

Like the first Part the present volume is elegant in all its external 
features, and curiously illustrated with fac-similes; while the tale, accord- 
ing to the agreeably quaint translation, is even more interesting than its 
predecessor. Lady Charlotte Guest is doing more to popularize and make 
the English reader acquainted with old Welsh national literature than all 
the other living antiquaries in the principality, boastful as some of them are 
of its treasures. 
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Art. XXI.—Debates of the House of Commons in the Year 1774, on the 
Bill for making more effectual Provision for the Government of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Drawn up from the Notes of the Right Hon. Henry 
Cavendish, Bart. Now first published, by J. Wright. Ridgway. 

We cannot do better than quote the most important part of the explanatory 

notice to this volume. Mr. Wright, who is favourably known as the editor 

of the “‘ Parliamentary History,” &c. says,— 

“It has long been a subject of regret, that the proceedings in the House 
of Commons, during the thirteenth parliament of Great Britain, commenc- 
ing in May 1768, and ending in June 1774, should, in consequence of the 
strict enforcement of the standing order for the exclusion of strangers, have 
remained nearly a blank in the history of thiscountry. With respect to the 
debates of that period, the following curious passage may be found in a work 
entitled ‘ Almon’s Biographical Anecdotes,’ first published in the year 1797: 
—‘ If ever Sir Henry Cavendish should publish his account of the debates 
inthe British House of Common, which he took in short-hand, during the 
time he sat in it, which was from 1768 to 1774, Mr. Burke’s speeches, in that 
important period, will appear with undoubted accuracy, and will give a more 
interesting picture of those times, than any which has hitherto been pub- 
lished.” I met with this passage about fifteen years ago, and have ever 
since been endeavouring to discover in whose hands this valuable collection 
of debates was deposited ; but it was not till the beginning of the present 
year, that I succeeded in finding it among the Egerton Manuscripts. It 
consists of forty-eight volumes quarto, and contains reports of all the im- 
portant debates which took place, during the six sessions of the above-men- 
tioned parliament. I have been able to verify it as the undoubted production 
of Mr. Henry Cavendish, at that time the member for Lostwithiel, who 
became, on the death of his father, in 1776, Sir Henry Cavendish, and in 
1779, was made receiver-general of Ireland, and a member of the privy 
council, Shortly after this discovery, I was more fully impressed with the 
value of it, by perceiving, in the course of the recent debate on Lord 
Mahon’s motion relative to Election Committees, that an authentic report 
of Mr. George Grenville’s speech in 1770, on bringing in his bill for regu- 
lating the Trials of Controverted Elections, was much wished for ; and that 
great and general regret was expressed, that no suflicient report of it had 
been preserved. I was led by this to examine the above collection ; in which 
[ had the satisfaction of finding, not only an extended report of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s speech, but a full account of the several debates which took place 
during the progress of that bill. Having mentioned this discovery to Lord 
Brougham, and having shewn him a list of the numerous important debates 
which were contained in the collection, I was encouraged by his lordship to 
proceed in my design of editing and publishing the work. He not only 
wrote to several persons of distinction, warmly recommending it to their 
patronage, but, in his place in Parliament, called the attention of the House 
of Lords and of her majesty’s ministers to the public utility of the under- 
taking, and urged the propriety of affording me encouragement to carry it 
into effect. On my applying to the Trustees of the British Museum for 
permission to copy the MSS., I was very kindly informed that they cheer- 
fully acceded to my request. The public will be gratified to learn that these 
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Debates contain upwards of one hundred speeches of Mr. Burke’s, which 
have never seen the light, and a vast number of the most valuable speeches 
of George Grenville, ox, Dunning, Lord North, Thurlow, Wedderburne, 
Barre, Blackstone, Beckford, Glynn, Burgoyne, Dowdeswell, Lord John 
Cavendish, Sir George Savile, &c. &c.” 

How arduous must have been the reporter’s labour! One would think 
that the constancy and long endurance of the practice must have been 
known to the whole House. From what we next have to quote, it will be 
seen that Sir Henry's industry has not only been serviceable to more than 
one eminent legislator, but that from its extent it is likely to confer a new 
benefit upon the nation. The Debates before us, were it but for the 
present time, will excite no ordinary interest; but when it is considered that 
there are here faithful and characteristic specimens of the speeches of the illus- 
trious statesmen already named, the publication will have a perpetual claim 
upon the public mind, and be held in high estimation for the future by the 
literary reader. Mr. Wright continues to state that,— 

‘The early portion of the collection has evidently been written out, 
under the inspection, or from the dictation, of the right honourable 
reporter himself, and apparently with a view to publication ; another por- 
tion is written out from the short-hand notes, but the outline is not filled 
up; a third portion remains still in short-hand, which is perfectly intel- 
ligible to me. The system made use of is that made public in 1751, by Mr. 
Joseph Gurney, grandfather of the present short-hand writer to both houses 
of parliament ; of whom it is highly probable, that Mr. Cavendish took les- 
sons: he certainly wrote it with uncommon facility. The speeches are 
more minutely detailed than is usual, or even necessary, in parliamentary 
reporting; but from this exactness and fulness, one great advantage is de- 
rived—that every speech contains the actual words made use of, taken 
down without the least attempt at embellishment, and with such evident 
marks of the peculiar mind of the speaker, that we seem to have before us 
the very man himself. It is another source of advantage to these debates, 
that they were all reported by one person, sitting in the house, not liable to 
be confused by interruptions, not liable to be turned out in the middle of a 
speech, and having no motive for the immense labour which he underwent, 
but the desire of possessing himself of a record of the proceedings of the 
time, taken with the utmost accuracy. From these reports, Mr. George 
Grenville was supplied by Mr. Cavendish, in 1769, with a copy of the only 
speech he ever published—that against the motion for expelling Mr. Wilkes. 
Mr. Burke, also, received from the same quarter the report of his memora- 
ble speech on American taxation, in April 1774, which he afterwards gave 
to the world in a corrected form. By the publication of this collection, the 
proceedings of a parliament, which has hitherto been called ‘The Unre- 
ported Parliament,’ will, at the end of sixty-five years, be more ably and 
fully recorded, by the talent and perseverance of one of its own members, 
than any part of the parliamentary history of this country, previously to the 
relaxation of the standing order of the House of Commons. The work will 
consist of four or five volumes, of the same size as those of the ‘ Parlia- 
ment History,’ to which it is intended as a supplement ; and it will be pub- 
lished in parts, four of which will make a volume.” 
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Art. XXII.—Magazine for the Blind. No. I., August, 1839. London : 


Simpkin. 

Ir is with much pleasure and a feeling of no ordinary interest that we quote 
some observations explanatory of the design of this curiosity, trusting that 
it may obtain an extensive circulation among our readers. Indeed, inde- 
pendently of its singularity, the variety of matter and kind of information 
contained in this first number are worth to any one more than its siapence 
price. We need only mention the commencement of a paper on the different 
** Methods of Writing for the Blind,” in support of our opinion. Now for 
our extract :— 

“‘ The invention of Tangible printing having opened for the Blind a very 
direct road to knowledge, it is important that advantage be taken of it. But 
it is improbable, that books printed in raised characters will ever be very 
numerous, as it is scarcely to be expected, that the demand for them will be 
sufficient to repay the cost of their production, at a price low enough to 
render them accessible to the Blind in general. This being the case, the 
idea of a Magazine was conceived, which as a literary novelty may recom- 
mend itself to many, who require it not from other circumstances, and thus 
an extensive circulation enable it to be offered at a reasonable price. Again, 
as at the present day there are periodicals for almost every class, it appears 
desirable that the Blind should possess one particularly devoted to them ; 
which by laying their peculiar condition before the public, may tend to keep 
alive an interest in their behalf. Further, it is presumed that instruction, 
when the Blind can acquire it for themselves, will have for them a tenfold 
charm ; for it will present them with a source of constant occupation, than 
which nothing more materially contributes to their comfort; as unemployed, 
their minds naturally revert to the deprivation under which they suffer. But 
it is only occupation of an intellectual nature that can at all times be resorted 
to; for however fully the Blind may be engaged in manual exertions, they 
have necessarily many intervals of absolute leisure, which spent in inaction, 
will be spent in tedium, and how could such be more profitably employed 
than in reading? which would open to them both the stores of human 
knowledge, and the treasures of Divine truth.” 

In the course of the explanatory Preface, in which truth and feeling 
appeal with much force and beauty to the heart, we are further told that 
the “‘ Magazine will be made a vehicle of such general knowledge, as 
appears especially calculated to benefit the Blind. For this end, it will 
contain extracts from Literary, Scientific, and Religious Works, which are 
not likely to be published in a form legible by the touch ; and also, accounts 
of such contrivances as may assist the Blind in their mental and physical 
labours. As the peculiar organ of the Blind, its pages will be open to the 
productions of their talents; and thus it is hoped be a means of proving, 
that though it has pleased the Supreme Being to seal their eyes to the 
natural light, He has not incapacited them for the enjoyment of the light of 
reason, * * * * The Conductor of the ‘ Magazine for the Blind’ 
ventures to hope that an enlightened and philanthropic public will be lenient 
in their judgment of the work, for three reasons. Ist. because he is himself 
deprived of sight; 2nd. because it is the first Periodical of its kind that 
has appeared in this country; and 3rd. because, though defective in many 
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particulars, it can scarcely fail of being a valuable acquisition to numbers, 
unable to traverse the fields of knowledge, in the comparatively smooth 
paths which lie open to their more fortunate brethren.” 

These are touching observations, which we can well conceive to have come 
from an Editor that has been smitten with the calamity he strives to lighten. 

We believe that the Blind do not experience great difficulty in acquiring 
a facility in deciphering the raised letters, figures, and points of punctuation 
necessary to their being able to read, these letters, &c., according to the 
present specimen of the impressions, being bold and large. 





Art. XXIII,—Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; consisting of Old 
Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces, §c. London: Templeman. 
1839. 

Mr. TemptEMAN is publishing in a beautiful style, and at a rate to rival in 
point of cheapness the latest improvements of the trade, a series of works 
under the denomination of ‘‘ Early English Authors.” Here we have, 
with Dr. Percy’s ‘‘ Essay on the Ancient Minstrels,” the commencing book 
of his ‘‘ Reliques,” including the “‘ Ballad of Chevy-Chace,” &c., for a mere 
trifle. Most of our readers must be as well aware of the influence which 
the first appearance of the work had upon the taste of our poetic magnates, 
as of the high price of the first edition. Is it not reasonable to presume 
then, now that the Reliques are brought within the reach of the multitude, 
that a corresponding charm will be shed among the people? for the seeds of 
poetry are sown in every mind, and will fructify, if fairly fed and smiled 
upon, to the purification of the heart and the exaltation of the soul of any 
man ? 





Art. XXIV.—New General Biographical Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Rose, B.D. Part I. London: Fellowes, 1839. 
Tuts work, we are told, was projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. 
H. J. Rose, B.D., principal of King’s College, London ; and the present 
editor’s endeavour will be to follow out the plan originally devised. There 
is certainly ample room and much need for a new biographical dictionary in 
the English language, there being nothing of the kind upon an enlarged 
and comprehensive, yet well-proportioned scale, that is worthy of the name. 
That by Chalmers is not only exceedingly defective but incorrect. Then 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” upon which the present work is to be 
principally founded, though in a language that renders it useful to many in 
this and every other country where literature is cultivated, is yet so volumin- 
ous as to put it out of the reach of the majority of readers. It is also 
greatly defective in regard to the British. We are glad, therefore, that an 
effort is now to be made to supply the want. The present part reaches 
“Eischines the Orator, and therefore does not afford us much ground upon 
which to test the spirit and the ability that may distinguish the compilation 
and the original matter. Much will depend upon the judgment and impar- 
tiality of the editor, as well as upon the variety and competency of the con- 
tributors. The work is in an octavo form; it is double-columned; and 
the type is bold and clear. It is supposed that the whole, when completed 
will not exceed twelve volumes, 
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Art. XXV.—A History of British Reptiles, Part ll]. By Tu. Bett. 
F.R.S. &c. London: Van Voorst. 1839. 
TueE completing Part of one of those excellent works in the department of 
Natural History which have been of late years given to the world, by the 
ublisher to the Zoological Society. Professor Bell’s scientific eminence 
will sufficiently recommend it to all who take an interest in the enlarge- 
ment and culture of the domain to which he has particularly betaken him- 
self. Wesee that “A History of British Crustacea,” by the same author, 
is also projected, a branch in the series of the works illustrative of the 
Zoology of this country, put forth by him and Mr. Yarrell, which, we have 
no doubt, will be found equally rich to any that have already been taken 
up by them, or, at least, that will be made the subject of as much attraction 
as it is susceptible of. Numerous are the woodcut illustrations and cha- 
racteristic vignettes in all of these publications; in themselves gems of art, 
both as to drawing and engraving. 





Art. XXVI.—The Landgrave, a Play in Five Acts ; with Dramatic Illus- 
trations of Female Character. By Exeanora L. Montacu. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1839. 

Miss Monracu has composed the Landgrave expressly for the stage. We 

think that it will hardly be able to sustain itself upon that arena. Its 

defects are a want of action, bustle, passion, and dramatic situations. Still 
it is a fine poem, whilst it affords proofs that the writer might produce one in 
some other shape still superior to it. She is obviously possessed of a versatile 
genius, although her acquaintance with stage stratagem and effect, and her 
knowledge of the world, appear to be unequal to the task she has here 
imposed upon herself. There are beautiful and bold conceptions running 
through the Play, and perhaps more abundantly in the Dramatic Illustra- 
tions. Her poetry is powerful and not merely pretty, which last is the 
utmost that can be said of nine-tenths of the verse that is written now-a-days. 





Art. XX VII.—Blanche of Navarre, a Play. By G. P. R. Jamss, Esa. 
London: Longman. 1839. 

Mr. James has here thrown into a dramatic form some of the characters 
which his reading preparatory to some of his romances has rendered fami- 
liar to him. There are passages of great beauty in the dialogue, but these 
are eloquent rather than poetic. At the close of the piece, having read it 
at one sitting, we did not feel that the effect was such as we ought to have 
experienced from a powerful contrived plot, that is skilfully developed, and 
which should leave an impressive moral. The result is different when 
Mr. James betakes himself to the historical novel, a department which he 
has assiduously and successfully cultivated for many years. 





Art, XX VIII.—Don Juan, Junior: a Poem. By Byron’s Guost. Edited 
by G. R. W. Baxter, Esa. London: Thomas. 1839. 

Nort only a ‘‘ poor” but a disagreeable ghost. Preface, Poetry, and Notes, 

offensive in point of feeling, and indelicate in expression, but happily so 

destitute of wit and talent as to render the publication innocuous, 
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Art. XX1X.—Catiline ; or, the Roman Conspiracy: an Historical Drama, 
in Five Acts. By G. E. Reape, Esq., Author of “ Italy,” and “ The 
Deluge.” London: Saunders and Otley. 

Mr. READE says, in an advertisement, that this drama, which we believe 

is the first that has been printed at his instance, (it is printed only for 

** private circulation,” an unnecessary instance of diffidence, for it requires 

no such protection from general criticism and universal perusal,) was com- 

posed, many years since, during the Author’s residence abroad, which must 
account for his having been unaware of the existence of the Rev. George 

Croly’s piece on the same subject. There is, however, no resemblance 

between the dramas; for although each of the writers has had recourse to 

historical ground, yet Mr. R. has endeavoured to bring out the character 
of Julius Cesar as a boy and a young man; therefore he has availed him- 
self of accorded license in giving him a youthful attachment to Fulvia. Now 
it is where the author has leant entirely upon himself that his tragedy, upon 
the whole a fine and effective one, exhibits most originality and beauty. 

The scenes in which the heroine Fulvia and her lover appear, we are sure, 

would in the hands of competent performers come out grandly on the stage. 

There is not only an admirably distinct and discriminating conception of 

character in these scenes, character happily sustained and gradually deve- 

loped, but in that of Fulvia especially, there is much of novelty and of 
singular strength : and the poetry is worthy of the conceptions. The de- 
votedly loving maiden has begun to suspect that some weighty matters press 

Cesar’s thoughts, that he has state secrets upon his mind, which he is un- 

willing to disclose to her, and she fears for his honour and his fame. At the 

beginning of the Second Scene of the First Act, she is giving utterance to 
her feelings in soliloquy, and is discovered by Czesar. We quote some parts 
of the dialogue that immediately ensues :-— 
** Fulvia. I have known Cesar chide 
The morning as it lagged behind his wishes : 
When all his thoughts were open as the day, 
That seemed too brief a time to tell them in. 
He now absents himself, and is, when present, 
More absent, for his mind is not with me. 
His spirits now are overcast and fitful, 
Or take an air of recklessness that is 
Mirth near allied to madness. These are signs 
Of one unused to hide his secret: Czesar 
Betrays it in his effort to conceal. 
Cesar (advancing playfully behind her). 
Fulvia ! so early at thy meditations ? 
Fulvia. What if they were of thee ? 
Cesar. Dismiss, or suit them 
To worthier subjects. 1 judged by thy brow 
The destinies of Rome hung on thy musings. 
Why dost thou look on me so fixedly ? 
Fulvia. To search the secret which thy love denies me ; 
Nay, look not thus—’tis I am wounded, Czsar! 
I deemed that when our hearts were pledged, no secrets 
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Would come, like frosts, between them, binding up 
The current of our thoughts which should be one. 
If Fulvius’ daughter is unfit to share 

Thy higher thoughts, she cannot be thy wife : 

And she—she is too proud to be thy handmaid !” 

Cesar affects to suppose that the morning air has been breeding these 
fancies, and playfully complains that she would have him always equable, 
—a Cato, ora Cicero. Fulvia answers :— 

** Caesar may run 
His wit unreined, his own heart best will tell him 
Virtue cannot be lowered by the jester ! 
The illustrious dwell apart, like stars ; and shed 
One influence down, and make men what they are. 
Thou dost deny thyself, debasing them : 
Breathes there in Rome a more aspiring mind 
Than Cezesar’s ? or that has a greater faith 
In its high impulses? It shares thy love 
For me—so be it—I would rather die 
Than see thee cast one spot upon that fame 
Which is my own ;” 
And afterwards fervently ejaculates,— 
“Oh! to the honourable heights of fame 
There are two paths: the one is crooked and forced 
Over impediments, and through dark scenes, 
And covert ways, from which the light recoils ;— 
The other is broad and open as the day ! 
The sun lies on it, and the eyes of men 
Watch him, the fortunate, who climbs up there 
His way rejoicingly ; each step is hailed 
By the applauses of the world, until 
The last is won; when he is mingled with 
The Mighty and the Good who went before ; 
Whose Spirits joined and pointed him the way !” 
And afterwards, again,— 
**Could I believe as once, when every word 
Was music !—yet thy face is still the same : 
But thy soul looks not through thine eye as once. 
When the mind stoops to use disguise, a film, 
A veil, doth come before the eyes; and they, 
The windows of the heart, half close themselves, 
Conscious of the unworthy change within! 
Lo! how I place my hand in thine—dost turn— 
Nay—If thou’st looked on guilt unmoved, thou can’st not 
Fear to look on the eyes of Fulvia. 
Tell me thy secret, Caesar, art thou led— 
(leaning familiarly on him ).” 

At length Fulvia accidentally discovers, and beyond all doubt and fond 
disbelieving, that Caesar is leagued with Catiline for the destruction of the 
Senate, the grand Conspirator having wrought upon the young hero’s open 
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nature, and his ambition hiding from the youth the terrible extent of his 


destructive designs and fell revenge. We extract the Third Scene of the 
Third Act :— 





“‘ Fulvia. The hour is past, yet he comes not ; no marvel, 
A gap is risen that hath divided us, 
Perchance for ever. I stand like one awaked 
From a blest dream which can no more delude. 
Ceesar is false to me, and to himself ; 
But my rebellious and selfish heart, 
Knowing its happiness is wrecked, cries out, 
‘Let Rome be lost, so Ceesar be restored.’ 
I love the virtue which I cannot reach ; 
I am but woman—weak, frail, loving woman ! 
(She sinks down on a couch.) 
Enter Cesar. 





Fulvia! thou art pale 
( Aside.) 

Fulvia. How altered is the tone 

Of that familiar voice! or is it fancy ? 

No—falsehood makes it harsh ; its melody 

Was in its truth. I—I am well 
Cesar. What thought so wrapt you that you saw me not ? 
Fulvia. Have I not looked on that which would have turned 

A stronger brain,—Rome tottering to her fall ? 

Have I not heard the midnight murderers’ oaths ? 

Have I not seen thee leagued with them? and dost thou 

Ask what my thoughts are ? 
Cesar. Gentlest Fulvia, 

Thy fears and zeal have magnified 
Fulvia. I call 

The gods—but no, no!—I am calm. I ask thee, 

Is’t in the common course of things for man 

To quench all feelings of humanity ? 

To plan out murders, and to make his country 

One common slaughterhouse ; and portion out 

The blood and spoil ? 
Cesar. Yet hear me, Fulvia! 

Thou can’st not judge the thoughts of men like these. 

When a state’s rotten in its head, and when 

Corruption taints its trunk and every branch, 

Yet Jove delays to strike ; such men are chosen 

His delegates who take his office on them ; 

And their stroke should be, like that of the gods, 

Sudden and crushing. What did Sylla else ? 

He lopped the head—and the root flourished : now 

The hydra’s grown, and we will strike more certain. 
Fulvia. Immortal gods! and have I lived to hear 

The man I loved—to whom all eyes were turned— 

Talk of destroying Rome, like Catiline’s self. 
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Cesar. Say, to re-mould, my Fulvia! not destroy. 
When the deed’s done ; when Rome again is free ; 
When virtue tramples on patrician pride ; 

Who then shall walk more honoured through the streets, 
Than Fulvia with her Cesar ! 

Fulvia. Oh, ye gods! 
And have I loved this man ?—is he so all 
Unlike what I have pictured? 

At thy feet, 
Look! at thy feet doth Fulvia kneel, forgetting 
All but her love, nay thou shalt hear me !—I 
Call thee by honour once so dear to thee, 


Oh, be thyself: stand up thy country’s guard ; 
Or die with her. 


This dagger is the key 

That lets me out of life, for here I swear 
My father’s death— 

Cesar. Thy father shall be safe ; 
Rise, my own Fulvia! rise, come to these arms— 

Fulvia. Safe! art thou then unmoved ? art thou, in truth, 
One of Rome’s slaughterers ? 

My father safe ! 

Think’st thou that we will. owe our lives to thee— 
And Catiline ? our lives! that we could live, 
And look upon Rome burning ? that we could 
Degrade ourselves so low as ye— 


Cesar. Yet hear me ! 
Come to— 


Fulvia. Away! I guard myself from thee, 
Ev’n as an enemy, for there is now 
Pollution in thy touch: I leave thee—I 
Dare trust myself no longer with thee, knowing 
My woman’s nature; lest I make confessions 
For which I should detest myself hereafter. 
I leave thee—not for ever! thy set day 
Of blood, the Saturnals, is not yet come ; 
Once more I'll see thee ere I am confirmed 
In what now shakes my mind to think on; then 
We'll separate, though this heart burst. J have 
My part to act; and thou shalt judge—how well. 
( Exit Fulvia. ) 
Cesar. She’s gone—’tis well she staid not : for I felt 
My will was yielding. I stand on the brink ; 
And if I plunge in—lose her : for she is 
No changeling to be drawn back by a thread. 
What, am I wavering? can I now recede ? 
What would Rome say, knowing how I stood pledged, 
If I gave up the cause for a fond girl ? 
Already they have taunted me. I will not 
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Lose her, nor honour. ‘Tis not natural 
That she, affianced from her childhood to me, 
Can wrench away all ties; and in an hour ; 
No—love and habit will resume their power. 
( Exit. )” 

Such is some of the marrow of this classical tragedy, and some of the scenes 
that a Miss O’Neil anda Mr. Macready would embody with an effect which 
we think would enchain an audience, unless it consisted mainly of persons who 
have neither relish for lofty and finished dramatic dialogue, nor the ability 
to appreciate the delineation of noble characters when placed amid the troubles 
ofareeling state with which personal feelings are indissolubly combined, though 
warring against others of a more private kind, that have grown up from 
infancy and strengthened as age advanced. We do not, indeed, suppose 
that the piece, would have many attractions for the lovers of the romantic 
and melodramatic plays which have of late years become so popular; but 
we are persuaded that, without divulging more of the plot, a discerning 
reader will hail the appearance of Mr. Reade as a highly promising can- 
didate for the honours which Knowles and Talfourd have striven to earn 
in the higher dramatic walks; and confidently pronounce the poet who could 
so happily relieve the historical severity of his subject by the introduction 
of so much of softening and magnanimous humanity as characterizes Fulvia 
and the youthful Cesar, equal to achieving the composition of a historical 
tragedy that will require no such screen, apology, or appeal to lenient cri- 
ticism as seems to be implied in the statement that it is not “put forth with 
the remotest view towards the stage; being solely designed for private 
circulation.” 





Art. XXX.—The Last Man. A Poem, in Three Cantos. By Eb. 
Wattace. London: Cunningham. 
THERE is some morbid feeling, or affectation in the sentiments of this poem. 
Its execution also is very unequal. But after all it is a production of supe- 
rior merit. Mediocrity cannot be alleged against Mr. Wallace. When the 
title of the work first met our eyes, seeing that it is one that suggests the 
most awful considerations which can reach the mind of man, we naturally 
predicted a complete failure, and that we should turn from it displeased 
after the perusal of a few pages. But it wasnot so, for it led us on, although 
frequently obliged to find fault, by spreading before us many attractive pic- 
tures, and many solemn and awakening thoughts, producing such a frame of 
mind indeed as one desires to realize when meditating on the end of Time. 
Mr. W. is a poet and may do better still than he has here done. Having 
spoken of Time, we shall quote the two first stanzas of the poem, from 
which some slight idea may be formed of the sweep and loftiness of tone 
which the author can command, and the boldness of his commencing flight :— 
** Hail, hoary Time! so curst, so often blest, 

Into thy jaws must worlds sink one by one ; 

Stiller of souls ! thou giant king of rest, 

Thy earth-destroying course must soon be run! 

Thou mighty father of a mightier son, 
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From thy dark sides will spring Eternity ; 
When all thy destined labour has been done, 
And nought is left to meet thy famished eye, 
When Earth and the high Heavens have pass’d away thou'lt die! 


Shadow of dark Futurity! around 
Thy dreaded form the wasted phantoms flit 
Of mighty kings and empires, and the sound 
Of wailing nations—horrors which befit 
Thy neighbourhood, where desolations sit 
And feed thy gloomy grandeur—near thee are 
The ravagers of kingdoms which emit 
But temporary evil, for afar 
Lies a sweet sleep too sound for thy rough hand to mar.” 





Art. XXXI.—The Dove ; or, Passages of Cosmography: a Poem. By 
RicHarp Zovucnue. Oxford: Slatter. 

Richarp ZovucneE, Civilian of New College, Oxford; afterwards Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, &c. in the 
Times of Charles I. and II., must have been a poet or versifier of consider- 
able note in his day. To the curious about what is now old-fashioned, this 
re-print from the original edition of 1613, collected and arranged by 
Richard Walker, B. D., a Descendant, will furnish entertainment and an 
insight into an eminent yet a somewhat eccentric man’s character. 





Art. XXXII.—The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night: from the 
Arabic of the Aigyptian MS., as edited by Wm. Macnaghten, Esq. 
Done into English by H. Torrens, Vol. I. Calcutta: Thacker. Lon- 
don: Allen. 

Tue following particulars, taken from the prefatory observations to this 

unique edition of these remarkable tales, ought to recommend it to our read- 

ers. ‘The MS. was taken to India by the late Major Turner Macan, the 
editor of the Shah Nameh, who purchased it from the heirs of Mr. Salt, 
long British Consul in Egypt. It afterwards became the property of the 

Indian publishers of the present volume, and the printing an edition from 

it was undertaken by that firm, being edited by Mr. Macnaghten of the 

Bengal Civil Service. 

The MS. contained the full number of the 1001 Nights, many of the 
tales being entirely new to European readers. It is interspersed with 
poetry, which possesses much merit in the original; and the style in which 
the whole is written has been considered by the best Arabic scholars to be 
singularly pure and correct. 

Mr. Torrens, regarding this copy to be the most perfect hitherto found, 
determined to give a translation of, at any rate, many of the tales, keeping 
as literally as possible to the Arabic, and giving a version of all the poetry of 
the original in a rhythmical measure as near to that of the original as the 
translator could accomplish. Dr. Scott’s has hitherto been considered the 
best rendering that we have, the groundwork of which, however, is the 
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French of M. Galland, being occasionally only corrected from Arabic ; and 
therefore it is neither literal, nor is it faithful in its picture of the manners of 
the age and country to which the work belongs. It is at best but a trans- 
lation translated; the French translator after all looking mainly to the 
pointing of a tale, and using liberties accordingly. But in the present case 
the effort has been less to strike the reader with incidents than the manners 
and modes of thinking of a people ; and we must say that the result is emi- 
nently characteristic and quaintly oriental. | 

Mr. Torrens states that he was not aware of Lane’s new translation, which 
is in the course of publication, until great progress had been made in this 
one ; but neither will supersede the other. The Notes to Lane’s appear to 
us to be its principal feature ; the literal fulness of the one before us, even 
to the introduction of the Poetry, the greater part of which the other 
omits, recommends that of Mr. Torrens. 





Art. XXXITII.—Ystradfin ; a Descriptive Poem, with an Appendix, con- 
taining Historical and Explanatory Notes. By Mrs. Bowen, London: 
Longman. 1839. 

A very beautiful descriptive poem; and we are told as truthful as it is 

spirited and harmonious, With such a guide one would traverse the pic- 

turesque scenery described with pure delight, and imbibe the local tradi- 
tional lore which is interwoven into it with singular grace and sweetness. 





Art. XXXIV.—Twelve Sermons delivered in the New Temple of the 
Israelites of Hamburgh. By Dr. GottHotp Satomon. Translated from 
the German, by ANNA Maria Gotpsmip. London: Murray. 

THEsE Sermons are a curiosity, being a novelty, we believe, in Jewish 
worship, as conducted in this country at least; or, at any rate, as published 
discourses for the use of the religious public. The amiable feeling, although 
we cannot say much for the originality or argumentative powers of the 
author, should recommend them to general notice. A passage from the 
translator’s preface fairly states the claims and qualities of the work :— 

** Among the motives which have led to the publication of the Sermons, 
is the hope that from their perusal many of my Christian countrymen may 
derive a better knowledge of the actuating faith of the Jews.... To these 
Sermons I confidently ask the attention of the kindly and conscientious 
Christian. I may add, that many of them may be found available for per- 
sons of every religious denomination and sect. If, in religious discussion, 
men of all creeds would seek, not points of difference, but points of agree- 
ment, how much of the strife and bitterness that deform God’s earth would 
disappear !” 





Art. XXXV.—Woman, with other Poems. By the Rev. R. Montcomery. 
Third Edition. Glasgow: Symington. 

Mr. MontcomeEry’s poems survive, and reach new edition after new edi- 

tion, in spite of all the'critics that attempted at one time to crush his spirit 

and laugh him out of the field of poetic enterprise. 
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Art. XXXVI.—The Polemic Divine: or Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Opinions of the Rev. Daniel Isaac. By J. Everett. Hamilton, 
and Co. London: 1839. 

Danie Isaac was a distinguished Minister among the Wesleyan Metho- 

dists, not only as a Preacher but a Polemic. He for instance assailed the 

doctrines of Baron Swedenborg, where they savoured too much of what 
common sense cannot understand, a tendency which the ravings of some 
sects nearer home have exhibited ; and he even met the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
whose exposure as well as whose abuse of the Methodists at one time in the 

‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” sorely irritated the order. 

But it is neither as a preacher nor a controversialist that we at present 
particularly direct attention to Mr. Isaac ; for however highly he may have 
been esteemed and properly appreciated in these respects by his own sect, it 
is as a sensible, honest, industrious, pious and cheerful labourer and man 
that he chiefly wins our respect and affection. He was the very reverse of 
a fanatic or a despiser of and railer at the innocent ordinary ways of society, 
whether rich or poor. He loved his species, he sympathised with the 
concerns of the humblest, he delighted in social harmony and relaxation. 
Not that he was a latitudinarian ; for he was as fearless in reproving vice as 
he was open and candid in ridiculing hypocrisy or ill-timed zeal. Altogether 
he was a genuine, good, and able man; and consistent in every condition as 
well as regarded every relation of life. 

Daniel was a native of Lincolnshire, and the son of a respectable farmer. 
He was born in 1778 ; had an early love for learning, although he did not 
disrelish the amusements of singing, dancing and card-playing. His ac- 
quirements seem to have fitted him when young for a tutorship in a school, 
but it was not long until he occupied a place as a banking-clerk, where a 
fancy for fine dress was fully cherished and illustrated. And yet, while still 
in his juvenile years, he joined himself to the Methodists ; afterwards for a 
time keeping a school and next commencing to learn the trade of linen- 
weaving. 

We shall now select a few anecdotes from these judicious and interesting 
Memoirs, illustrative of the upright, unaffected, and sound-minded subject 
of them. Behold him upon the circuit :— 

‘“* His pedestrian qualifications were here brought into full exercise ; and 
to save the circuit the expense of a horse, as well as to insure himself 
labour, he walked to the whole of the places. In some of his longer jour- 
neys, when he ought to have carried ‘light weight,’ on account of the dis- 
tance, he was sometimes the most heavily laden, owing to the length of 
time he had to be from home. On these occasions he packed his saddle- 
bags full of books, papers, and linen,—threw them upon his shoulder, with 
one end before and the other behind,—buckled them round him with a 
strap, in order to keep them steady,—and then, in this grotesque form, 
trudged to his appointments through the fields, lanes, villages, and along 
the highways, as though he had either sold his horse at the fair, or had the 
misfortune to lose him by accident.” 

Again,— 

‘* When seduced to leave home, he was always excellent company. His 
friend, Mr. Welch, whose debt of obligation for several anecdotes has been 
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already noticed, and some others were on board of a Steam-Packet, on their 
way toa Missionary Meeting. ‘ What is that you are reading, brother 
R,?’ Mr. Isaac inquired. ‘The Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ was 
the reply. ‘O, very good,’ returned Mr. Isaac ; ‘ but put up your book, 
if you please, and let us have a little talk.’ Then, looking to Mr. W., 
he observed is an under-tone, ‘I rarely read books on a journey. When I 
travel, I read men: books are only substitutes for men. I look about me, 
and see the exemplification and effects of principles. When I cannot read 
men, L read things. Besides, the practice, if carried out, wonld induce an 
isolated repulsive caste, worse than in India. We should have an octavo 
thumping against a duodecimo in the street, and a hurricane carrying away 
a pamphlet—hat—wig—and altogether.’ ”’ 

He hated morbid enthusiasm, and all ranting displays. For exam- 

le :-— 
me He was requested, in the course of the first year of the present station, 
to open Appleton Chapel. The Bible belonging to the pulpit was after- 
wards sent into the city of York to rebind, when a friend was not a little 
amused to find written by Mr. Isaac, on one of the blank leaves, the follow- 
ing address, which may not be its use in certain quarters :— 
** To all Bible Thumpers. 
** Gentlemen, 

You, are certainly required ‘ rightly to divide the word of truth ;’ but I 
must beg leave to remind you, that, to thump me to pieces, is not to divide 
one ‘rightly.’ How can you persuade others to regard me with reverence, 
when they see you treat me with such shocking abuse ?” 

These anecdotes indicate his sterling character; and also that he pos- 
sessed a quiet humour. One extract more will strengthen the favourable 
impression of him, and show that these Memoirs will interest the reader of 
popular works, as well as afford some true and agreeable lights, whereby to 
study varieties of human nature, and when placed under peculiar circum- 
stances :— 

** With his pipe in his mouth—his bason of milk before him—and a little 
toast, often browned by himself,—broken into fragments—and fished up by 
the point of the penknife out of the liquid, as his evening repast, he envied 
not the luxury of a court, but threw asunshine of comfort around the social 
circle, and could even enjoy the opposition and puns of an antipipite. On 
one occasion, an elderly lady entered the room, and seeing him engaged 
with the pipe, lifted up her hands, and exclaimed, as if partially shocked at 
the sight of so much self-indulgence,—‘ Aye, Mr. Isaac, you are at your 
idol again!’ Looking up at her, with one of his quiet, yet pleasantly 
demure expressions of feature, he returned—puffing out a cloud of smoke, 
—‘ Yes, I am burning it.’ ” 








Art. XXXVII.— The Churches of London. By G. Gopwin, Esq. Lon- 
don: Tilt. 1839. 

Tue Thirtieth Number of this historical and descriptive work completes it. 

A Preface and a Glossary of architectural terms accompany the usual kind of 

matter and illustrations in this concluding part. 
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